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director's foreword 



The Metropolitan Museum of Art is extremely 
fortunate to house the most comprehensive 
collection of early Netherlandish paintings 
in this hemisphere. Comprising examples from nearly 
every leading artist of the period, the collection s 
greatest strength lies in works by masters of the Bruges 
school — among them Jan van Eyck, Petrus Christus, 
Hans Memling, and Gerard David. This book cele- 
brates the major holding within that group — that is, 
the largest collection in this country or abroad of 
individual panels by Gerard David, the preeminent 
painter in Bruges from 1484 to 1523. 

All of these rare works came to the Metropolitan 
Museum through the extraordinary generosity of 
New York collectors who bequeathed paintings or 
provided funds specified for their purchase. The ear- 
liest acquisition, David s poignant Crucifixion with 
Saint Jerome, was made possible by the Rogers Fund 
and the discriminating eye of the curator Roger Fry 
in 1909, not long after the momentous 1902 exhibi- 
tion in Bruges that had featured David s works. Sub- 
sequent additions, including the Annunciation panels 
from the artist's monumental Cervara Altarpiece, 
entered the collection by bequest from Mary Still- 
man Harkness, Jules Bache, Michael Friedsam, 
Benjamin Altman, and Robert Lehman. The most 
recent acquisition of a painting by David, whose works 
are increasingly difficult to come by, was in 1977 
through the kindness of Charles and Jane Wrightsman. 
This is the jewel-like Virgin and Child with Four Angels, 
which joins the sublime Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
as a crowning achievement of David's mature phase. 

Now including sixteen panels and one manu- 
script illumination, which range in date from David s 
earliest endeavors to those of his late period, the 
Metropolitan's treasure trove tells the story of one 
of the leading art centers in western Europe during 
a period of transition from the courtly culture of 
the dukes of Burgundy in late Medieval times to the 
expanding world of the upwardly mobile and newly 



wealthy bourgeoisie. Indications of this transitional 
period are evident in David's paintings, which show 
the results of his increasingly astute assessment of the 
evolution of devotional practices and the transforma- 
tion of taste among both his local and his foreign 
chents. New developments in the genres of land- 
scape and still life, as well as the gradual assimilation 
of Italian art into David's paintings, illustrate his pro- 
gressive tendencies. 

The approach taken by the author of this volume, 
Maryan Ainsworth, is to consider the Museum's paint- 
ings not in isolation, but in the context of a broader 
study of David's oeuvre. Moreover, as with the 
ground-breaking exhibition and catalogue on Petrus 
Christus presented here just four years ago, she has 
pursued an interdisciplinary method in the investiga- 
tion of these paintings, fostered by our Sherman 
Fairchild Paintings Conservation Center, which fully 
integrates art-historical and technical investigations. 
In close collaboration with the department's paint- 
ings conservators, she has reexamined the state and 
condition of these works and analyzed the artist's 
working procedure in creating them. 

Preparing this in-depth study of David's working 
methods, the author has been able to rediscover the 
relationship to our own paintings of some of his 
exquisite silverpoint renderings of male and female 
heads and of plein-air studies from nature. Further- 
more, with the new information provided by previ- 
ously unknown details about the physical character- 
istics of these works, we have been able to reassess 
the original format of the Museum's panels — in 
some cases finding evidence to deconstruct former 
triptychs and in other cases to reconstruct our 
panels with others that originally formed part of 
the same altarpiece. Apart from these individual 
findings, the broader benefit has been a far greater 
understanding of the workshop practice of early 
Netherlandish painters, and of David's aims and 
achievements in a transitional period from the late 
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Medieval craft tradition to the new self-awareness of 
artists in the Renaissance age. The interdisciphnary 
approach of this book aims not only to provide a 
fresh look at the artistic production of Gerard 
David but also to launch a method of study that 
we hope will encourage others to ask new questions 
in the ongoing examination of early Netherlandish 
painters and their working methods. 

This publication is made possible by the generosity 



of the Samuel I. Newhouse Foundation and the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation. The book has also been 
honored as the recipient of the 1998 C.I.N.O.A. 
prize, awarded by the Confederation Internationale 
des Negociants en Oeuvres d' Art. We are pleased to 
be able to publish it as a companion volume to From 
Van Eyck to Bmegel: Early Netherlandish Painting in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, which accompanies our 
fall exhibition. 

Philippe de Montebello 

Director, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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NOTE TO THE READER 



In all captions the measurements of works are given 
in centimeters; height precedes width. Attributed 
to suggests a lack of absolute certainty about attri- 
bution. Workshop of assumes that the painting was 
executed in the atelier of the artist, most likely during 
his lifetime. Assistant indicates the participation of 
another artist in the workshop. Follower of signifies 
proximity in style to the work of the artist named, 
but execution of a certain distance in time or place. 
Copy after notes that the painting is based on a 
prototype by the named artist. 

Throughout the text IR stands for infrared pho- 
tography, while IRR means infrared reflectography 



Infrared reflectography of Metropolitan Museum 
paintings, as well as those in other museums, was 
undertaken using a Hamamatsu C-2741-03 vidicon 
camera. The images were initially documented by 
photography from the monitor screen; more recent- 
ly they were digitized and documented on comput- 
er, where they were processed using Adobe Photo- 
shop. For this book it has been possible to digitize 
some of the earlier photographic images, so that 
new seamless assemblies could be produced for 
easier reading. The latter procedure was undertak- 
en by Ahson Gilchrest, with the assistance of 
Nicholas Dorman. 



INTRODUCTI ON 




[he modern rediscovery of Gerard David is 
largely due to the efforts of the Englishman 
James Weale, who — totally captivated by 



Bruges and its treasures — moved there in i860 and 
began to comb the archives in search of names and 
dates that could be matched with the works of art 
he found in the churches and museums of that city. ' 
Though considered by local historians and antiquar- 
ians at the time as somewhat of an irksome aficionado, 
Weale was responsible for laying the groundwork for 
the reconstruction of the lives and oeuvres of Gerard 
David, Hans Memling, Jan Provost, and Adriaen 
Isenbrant, among others. His initial findings concern- 
ing David's paintings were first published in the 1861 
catalogue of the Musee de 1' Academic a Bruges; fur- 
ther conclusions appeared in the first monograph on 
the artist, in 1895, wherein Weale was able to estab- 
lish the two most securely documented works, the 
Justice of Camhyses panels completed for the Bruges 
town hall in 1498 (Figures 65 and 66) and the Virgin 
among Virgins donated to the Convent of Sion in 
Bruges in 1509 (Figure 79). As the accounts of Vasari 
(1566) and Guicciardini (1567) mentioning a certain 
"Gherardo" along with the miniaturists Simon Bening 
and Lucas Horenbout may refer to the illuminator 
Gerard Horenbout rather than to Gerard David, 
and the passages by Karl van Mander (1604) and A. 
Sanderus (1641—44) are brief notices at best, it is the 
archival work of Weale that is the foundation of our 
modern appreciation of the artist.^ Building upon 
Weale s pioneering efforts, Eberhard Freiherr von 
Bodenhausen produced the first major monograph 
on the artist and his workshop in 1905.^^ 

From David's epitaph on his grave in the Onze- 
Lieve-Vrouwekerk, as well as from the short account 
of Sanderus, we know that David originated in the 
north Netherlands, specifically Oudewater, near 
Gouda. Although it is hkely that he was trained in 

Detail of Figure 79 



the main artistic center of nearby Haarlem, there is 
no documentation of this, nor of any apprenticeship 
he carried out with painters there before his arrival 
in Bruges as a full-fledged master himself. He joined 
the Corporation of Imagemakers and Saddlers (which 
included panel painters) as a free master in 1484. 

David's earliest paintings appear to show a blend- 
ing of north and south Netherlandish styles and, 
above all, to have been influenced principally by the 
art of Dieric Bouts in Leuven and not of Hugo van 
der Goes in Ghent, as has been supposed/ The new 
visual evidence presented in this book — ^based on the 
technical investigation of Davids works — indicates 
that when David departed for the southern territo- 
ries, he was initially attracted to the workshop of 
his compatriot Dieric Bouts of Haarlem, who set- 
tled in Leuven by 1457 and was the official city 
painter there in 1468. Even if David never personally 
met Bouts, who died in 1475, he became intimately 
acquainted with the artist s work, probably through 
participation in Bouts 's Leuven workshop, which con- 
tinued under the management of his sons, Dieric the 
Younger and Aelbert. 

When David arrived in Bruges in 1484, Hans 
Memling was fully ensconced as the leading artist in a 
city rich with the legacy of Jan van Eyck. But David 
had no sooner settled there than the political upheaval 
of the times wreaked havoc on the town. The death of 
Charles the Bold at the battle of Nancy in 1477 pre- 
cipitated the substantial weakening of the Burgundian 
empire, due not only to a significant loss of territory 
but also to domestic revolts. His daughter and heir, 
Mary of Burgundy, married Maximilian of Austria, 
thus launching the Hapsburg era and Maximihan's 
efforts to act as regent over the northern territories 
at Mary s untimely death in 1482. Flanders rejected 
Maximilian's advances, and his plans to recapture the 
French territories that had been lost, and revolted 
against him. A series of bloody insurrections ensued, 
and Maximilian was captured and imprisoned in 
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Bruges in 1488 for two months while his support- 
ers and sympathizers were tortured and executed. 
MaximiHan s German troops finally succeeded in 
forcibly restoring their leader's authority, and Bruges 
was severely punished for insubordination, with disas- 
trous economic effects, notably the banishment of the 
large community of foreign businessmen to Antwerp. 
This, as well as the gradual silting up of the Zwin 
River, Bruges s main artery to the Atlantic Ocean and 
an easy point of access to international trade, eventual- 
ly led to Antwerp's superseding Bruges as the econom- 
ic center of western Europe during David's lifetime. 

Somehow David weathered the political storm, 
even managing to be elected in 1488, the very year of 
Maximilian s imprisonment at the Craenenburgh 
house on the Markt, as tweede vinder, or second 
assistant, to the dean of the Corporation of Image- 
makers. In these early years in Bruges, David must 
have had contact with his leading competitor there, 
Hans Memling. But the aesthetic sensibilities of the 
two were completely different. The kind of tangible 
realism David presented in his works was contrary 
to Memling s more courtly elegance. The two served 
different clients and probably did not often cross 
paths socially. David was apparently relatively civic 
minded, having early on received the important com- 
mission for the Justice of Cambyses panels to hang in 
the aldermen's chambers in the town hall. He joined 
the prestigious religious Confraternity of Our Lady 
of the Dry Tree in 1507 and donated a sumptuous 
altarpiece, the Virgin among Virgins, which promi- 
nently featured his wife, Cornelia Cnoop, and himself 
as donors, to the Convent of Sion in 1509. Memling, 
on the other hand, worked almost exclusively for the 
wealthy bourgeoisie and had a thriving business in 
independent portraiture, especially for his Italian and 
English clients. While Memling's day-to-day life is 
difficult to reconstruct from documentary sources, 
David's name appears with a certain regularity in the 
guild records, where he is mentioned in a number of 
positions of authority (second and first assistant to 
the dean of the Corporation of Imagemakers and 
Saddlers, and eventually dean himself),-^ and also in 
court cases as both plaintiff and defendant. 



These differences between Memling and David 
notwithstanding, David was not unaffected by 
Memling's art and reputation. The Sedano Triptych 
(Figures 149 and 150), for example, which David 
produced for the Castilian merchant Jan de Sedano 
and his wife, derives from a compositional formula 
and decorative effects made popular by Memling, 
joined with figures inspired by the works of Jan 
van Eyck. David's obvious reference to his two 
most eminent predecessors in Bruges was made at 
a time (in the 1490s) when he was eager to estab- 
lish his position as their likely successor. Perhaps an 
indication of David's savvy business acumen, even 
opportunism, is that he moved his atelier across the 
Vlamijncbrugghe (Flemingbridge) to occupy a 
property near the workshop that Hans Memling 
had vacated at his death in 1494/' Following close 
on the heels of this seemingly deliberate career move, 
David was elected eerste vinder, or first assistant, to 
the dean of the painters' corporation in 1495. 

During this last decade of the fifteenth century, 
David completed his first major civic commission, 
the Justice of Cambyses panels, in 1498, and in that 
same year was again appointed eerste vinder. Not 
long after, in 1501, he became dean of the corpora- 
tion, in a period when the Corporation of Book- 
trades (Librariersgilde, including illuminators) and 
the Corporation of Imagemakers were closely allied. 
Although panel painters and illuminators were never 
part of the same corporation in Bruges, the former 
repeatedly attempted to control the production of 
the latter. Regulations instituted in the fifteenth 
century required illuminators to register their marks 
officially and to pay a fee to the painters' corpora- 
tion in order to work in Bruges.^ The physical evi- 
dence of this association can be found in the increased 
exchange of patterns for compositions and figures 
between manuscript illuminators (especially Simon 
Bening) and Gerard David in the first two decades 
of the sixteenth century. 

The opening decade of the new century marked 
David's most successful period. He received commis- 
sions for major altarpieces to be installed in Bruges's 
churches and to be sent abroad. The remarkable 
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panel of Canon Bernardinus de Salviatis, with Saints 
Bernardinus, Martin, and Donatian (National Gallery, 
London), which Lorne Campbell has convincingly 
suggested is the left half of a diptych including the 
great Crucifixion in Berlin (Gemaldegalerie),^ was 
probably begun after 1502. It was destined for Sint 
Donaaskerk (Saint Donation's), as was the Virgin and 
Child with Saints and a Donor (Figure 23), commis- 
sioned by Richard deVisch van de Capelle at approx- 
imately the same time. With workshop assistance, 
David produced a Marriage at Cana (Musee du Louvre, 
Paris) to hang in the Basiliek van het Heilig Bloed, 
just across the Burg square from Sint Donaaskerk.'^ 
He must have been occupied with the sumptuous 
Baptism Triptych (Figures 213 and 214) for Jan des 
Trompes during the same period (ca. 1502-8) that 
he was working on his most ambitious project of 
these years, the 1506 Cervara Altarpiece (Figure 176), 
commissioned by Vincenzo Sauli to be installed on 
the high altar of the church of San Gerolamo della 
Cervara, the important Benedictine abbey near Santa 
Margherita Figure. 

These varied and ambitious projects show a new 
confidence in David s approach and a willingness, 
even eagerness, to experiment with novel modes of 
expression. It was most likely the commission for 
the Cervara Altarpiece that afforded David firsthand 
experience with Italian art and enabled him to devel- 
op progressive ideas for both the form and the tech- 
nique of his subsequent paintings, especially the Virgin 
among Virgins of 1509 and the Nativity Triptych of 
about 1510-15 (Figures 79, 199, and 200). The lessons 
that David apparently learned through an exposure 
to the art of Liguria and Lombardy were formative 
for him. In his rapid assimilation of Italianate fea- 
tures into his paintings, David was a forerunner, not 
a follower, of the new mode quickly gaining popu- 
larity in Antwerp. 

The growing importance of Antwerp as an art 
market and its supplanting of Bruges in the early 
sixteenth century obliged David to reexamine his 
formal affihations as well as his habitual working 
methods. Although he never moved to Antwerp, 
David joined the Antwerp Painters Guild in 1515 



and began to initiate methods of streamlining the 
production of his works in order to supply more 
efficiently the demand for paintings. Mindful of the 
changing tastes of the increasingly numerous and 
wealthy bourgeoisie, he subtly adjusted the thematic 
content of his paintings, as, for example, in the Virgin 
and Child with the Milk Soup (Figures 284-287), from 
purely religious to the more secular concerns of the 
sixteenth century. Indeed, a fresh look at David's 
oeuvre indicates that he worked in a progressive 
manner, abandoning his late Medieval heritage and 
proceeding with a certain purity of vision in an 
age of transition. 

The modern critical review of David's life and 
works has passed over his innovations and his piv- 
otal position as not only a transitional figure, but 
even a forerunner in his introduction of new themes 
in paintings and workshop methods of producing 
them. In the considerable contributions of Max J. 
Friedlander and Erwin Panofsky to our knowledge 
of early Netherlandish painting, David gets short 
shrift. He is deemed by them as the last member 
of the old guard, part of the "last flowering of the 
[Flemish] tradition." '° Friedlander's stinging evalua- 
tion describes him thus: "Slow-moving and barren 
of ideas, David's imagination failed to encompass 
the process of growth. Creative only in picturing the 
enduring scene, he was neither epic nor dramatic."'' 
Panofsky dwells on the "archaism" of David and on 
his "striving for a new language without the benefit 
of a new vocabulary."'^ 

More recently, the dissertations of Scillia (1975) 
and Mundy (1980) have focused on aspects of 
David's production^ and recognized greater versatility 
and innovation in his works but fail to solve questions 
of attribution and dating. Scillia ascribes a number of 
paintings in the oeuvre that exemplify an innova- 
tive spirit to other artists with newly created names, 
while Mundy attempts to elucidate thorny attribu- 
tion and dating problems by categorizing them as 
part of David's "monumental or intimate style." In 
his monograph (1989), which conveniently pulls 
together all of the known documentary evidence, 
van Miegroet, Hke Mundy, dwells on the chronology 
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and iconography of the paintings from a rather con- 
servative viewpoint, in the vein of Panofsky.'^ While 
certain innovations in terms of subject matter and 
landscape development are acknowledged, they are 
not fully investigated for the precise nature of the 
innovation, either for David's methods of introducing 
them or for the effect they had on a subsequent age. 

What these accounts have failed to take into con- 
sideration are the number of diverse factors that 
served as catalysts for change in David's art in the 
early years of the sixteenth century: shifting devo- 
tional practices, changing art markets and market 
strategies, the considerable draw of foreign markets, 
and the evolving demand for secular paintings by 
the buying public, to name only a few. 

Also missing in all of these evaluations is a closer 
look at the work of art itself in order to define 
more clearly the nature of David's development 
and, indeed, of his contribution to the history of 
early Netherlandish painting. This study which takes 
into account his drawings and his working methods 
as an integral part of the stylistic development of his 
paintings, offers further help in solving some tradi- 
tional connoisseurship problems of attribution and 
dating. Such an inclusive method can also reveal the 
various stages of David's evolution as an artist and 
the formative influences on him in this process, in 
particular his assimilation of aspects of the art of Jan 
van Eyck, Dieric Bouts, and various Italian masters. 

In order to recognize and understand the charac- 
ter and significance of shifts in David's working pro- 
cedure, it has been essential to investigate as many 
works attributed to the artist as possible; this has been 
done by close physical scrutiny, using such technical 
means as X-radiography, infrared reflectography, and 
dendrochronology, as well as examinations of paint- 
ings under the microscope and occasional cross sec- 
tion and pigment analysis. These findings are not 
presented here as an end in themselves. Rather, as 
a result of the evaluation and interpretation of this 
material, it has been possible to reach conclusions 
about David's standard practice and the exceptions 
or deviations from his normal routine that show 
innovative solutions to problems. 



The starting point for this line of inquiry has 
been the collection of paintings attributed to Gerard 
David at The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
repository of the largest number of individual paint- 
ings by this artist anywhere, this collection compris- 
es nineteen panels by David or his close followers, 
some forming parts of the same altarpiece, as well 
as one illumination. In addition to the Metropolitan 
Museum collection, there are other important works 
nearby, namely the Deposition in the Frick Collection 
and the miniature of the Virgin among Virgins in the 
J. Pierpont Morgan Library. These works make up the 
core group for this study, which has been informed 
by the further investigation of about one hundred 
individual paintings attributed to David and his close 
followers in collections in the United States and 
abroad, thus providing a significant amount of com- 
parative material. 

Although the Metropolitan Museum owns no 
complete altarpiece by David, the important individ- 
ual works in the collection span the artist's career 
from his earliest period to his late phase and include 
both panel paintings and manuscript illumination. It 
is a diverse group that raises the most significant 
questions concerning David's oeuvre. Among these 
are several queries either initiated for the first time 
or more fully discussed than previously because of the 
possibility of adding new information based on the 
investigation of David's working methods. The broad 
range of issues addressed encompasses the relation- 
ship of David's drawings to the underdrawings in 
his paintings, the poles of his style as revealed by the 
technical investigation of his securely documented 
works, the question of David's origins and early devel- 
opment, his varied approach to different commis- 
sions produced for export to Italy and Spain, the 
artist's innovations in the genre of landscape paint- 
ing, and the nature of copies and David's develop- 
ment of methods to streamHne production. The first 
two chapters introduce David's working methods and 
the interrelationship of the making and meaning 
of his drawings and paintings. In the foUowmg 
four chapters a painting or group of paintings in the 
Metropolitan Museum introduces the main issue to 
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be discussed; here abundant comparative material is 
provided in order to clarify the place of the work or 
works within the larger context of David's oeuvre. 

The virtue of the method followed in this study 
lies in the combination of technical investigations 
with stylistic and iconographic analyses for an evalu- 



ation of the work in its totality. The details of the 
production of each painting are thus inextricably 
bound to its meaning. It is hoped that through such 
a method we might come closer to understanding the 
unique contributions of Gerard David to the devel- 
opment and history of early Netherlandish painting. 



NOTES 

1. Biervliet 1991, esp. pp. 146-50. 

2. Vasari (Milanese ed.) 1906, p. 587, nn. 2 and 4; 
Guicciardini 1567, p. 128; van Mander 1604, fol- 205; 
Sanderus 1641-44, p. 154. 

3. Bodenhausen 1905. 

4. Van Miegroet 1989, pp. 35-93. 

5. Ibid., docs. 3, 7, 10, 13 on pp. 332-36. 

6. David lived there from 1494 to 1523, at an address that 
he shared with one Antheunis Huyghe, not mentioned in 
the guild records, who may or may not have been David's 
journeyman or assistant for a decade or more. 

7. The corporations of the painters and illuminators (the 
latter also known as the Guild of Saint Luke and Saint John) 
were never consolidated as has been stated by Scillia (1975, 



p. 195), followed by van Miegroet (1989, pp. 24-25) and 
Alexander (1992, p. 31 and n. 159). For a correct reading of 
the documents, see Weale 1864-65, pp. 298-319; 1872-73, 
pp. 111-19, 238-337. 1 am grateful to Noel Geirnaert for clari- 
fication of this issue (personal communication, April 13, 1998). 

8. Personal communication (Sept. 12, 1997). This material 
will be discussed in Campbell's forthcoming catalogue of the 
early Netherlandish paintings in the National Gallery, London. 

9. For illustrations of the paintings mentioned, see van 
Miegroet 1989, pp. 72, 197, 200, and 207. 

10. Panofsky 1953, vol. I, p. 352. 

11. Friedlander 1967-76, vol. VIb (1971), p. 98. 

12. Panofsky 1953, vol. I, p. 352. 

13. See Ainsworth 1990, pp. 649-54 and Campbell 1991, 
pp. 624-25. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

Designing Solutions: 

David's Drawings and Workshop Practice 



Only vague hints remain about the specific 
workshop practices of Netherlandish artists 
of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries/ There is little surviving written documen- 
tation and a relative scarcity of drawings that provide 
clues to methods of working. What can be recon- 
structed about artists' working procedures, then, must 
be gleaned from scrutiny of the remaining sheets 
and a comparison of them with the given artist's 
underdrawings on paintings and the paintings them- 
selves.' Insofar as the drawings of this period were 
not conceived as autonomous works of art, but as 
aides-memoires for use in the production of paint- 
ings, they ought not to be considered independently. 
In this regard, the relationship of drawings to under- 
drawings in paintings is a too-often-neglected but 
very revealing area of research that provides a key 
to an understanding of the fundamental concerns of 
artists in the Netherlands in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

In the case of Gerard David, the sole documen- 
tary mention of drawings is a rather negative one, 
found in records of litigation of 1519-20 between 
Gerard David and his compagnon, a journeyman 
painter from Lombardy named Ambrosius Benson. ^ 
When Benson departed from David's workshop, 
after serving as his assistant there for an unknown 
period of time before joining the Bruges painters' 
guild as a master on August 21, 1519, he left behind 
two trunks. David apparently opened them, discov- 
ering among the contents various projects and 
patrons (or patterns) having to do with panel paint- 
ing and manuscript illumination, a small sketchbook 
full of studies of heads and of nudes, a painting of 

Detail of Figure 19 



the Virgin made for Benson's father, a small, finished 
Pieta, a Magdalene begun in dead coloring (that is, 
the underpainting), a box of pigments, diverse patterns 
that David had taken from the house of Adriaen 
Isenbrant but that, in fact, belonged to Benson, as 
well as some additional patterns that Benson had 
borrowed from a certain Aelbrecht (probably Albrecht 
Cornells) for the fee of two florins philippus. 

David acknowledged that he had the two trunks, 
but pleaded that he had found unfinished patterns 
therein which belonged to him. The matter was 
further compHcated by the fact that Benson owed 
David the large sum of seven livres de gros, an 
amount he had agreed to work off three days a 
week until the debt was repaid; but he had not done 
so. The trunks were being retained, therefore, as secu- 
rity. In the meantime David promised to return cer- 
tain materials to Benson and to Albrecht (Cornelis). 
Eleven months later, however, he still had not com- 
plied and was thrown into prison as a result of 
Benson's protestations. 

This record of litigation provides not only an 
inventory of the artist's materials and works in 
progress, which were all kept together, but also 
places particular emphasis on the right of owner- 
ship. "Diverse patterns" are cited more than once, as 
is their exchange through borrowing or renting, but 
whether these were model drawings or pricked car- 
toons used for the transfer of repeatedly used designs 
is not clear. The mention of a sketchbook including 
head studies is evidenced in David's own surviving 
sheets (Figures i and 2). Drawings of nudes, howev- 
er, are more of a surprise, for aside from infrequent 
renderings of Adam and Eve, the torso of the adult 
Christ in scenes from the Passion, or the body of the 
flayed Sisamnes in his Justice of Cambyses, David's 
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L. Gerard David, Study of Sixteen Heads and Hands, ca. 1490. 
Metalpoint on prepared paper, dimensions unknown. Location 
unknown 




2. Gerard David, Study of Ten Heads, ca. 1490. Metalpoint 
on prepared paper, dimensions unknown. Location 
unknown 



paintings do not feature nudes. The authorship of 
these particular sheets is not mentioned; they could 
have been by David, but just as well by Isenbrant, 
whom Sanderus praised for his nudes;^ or they may 
have been brought by Benson from his native Italy, 
where studies of nudes were a more standard feature 
of workshop paraphernalia.^ In any event, the court 
record clearly indicates that the four artists — Gerard 
David, Adriaen Isenbrant, Anibrosius Benson, and 
Albrecht Cornells — were exchanging patterns and 
designs, a fact that is apparent from their extant 
paintings. 

There are about fifteen remaining drawings (some 
of them on two sides of a single sheet) that can be 
attributed with assurance to Gerard David himself. 
Though few in number, this is comparatively abun- 
dant evidence of Davids drawing style. Other artists 
of the period — such as Jan van Eyck, Rogier van 
der Weyden, and Dieric Bouts — are represented by 
only one or two known sheets each.^' Given the fact 



that David s drawings are mostly sketches of heads 
and hands, drapery studies, and landscape motifs — 
that is, the types of drawings routinely used in the 
atelier and consequently often damaged and discard- 
ed as a result of repeated handling — it is exceptional 
that so many have survived. Several of these sheets 
appear to have belonged to the same sketchbook, 
as they share a similar water damage at their lower 
edges, and some are numbered in a fifteenth- or 
early-sixteenth-century hand, which perhaps indi- 
cates their order within a book or a portfoho.^ 

The sketchbooks of Davids time were a develop- 
ment beyond late Medieval model books, in which 
more conventionally arranged and finished-looking 
drawings provided a stock of motifs for use in paint- 
ings.'^ Though few sketchbooks from the northern 
Renaissance remain, most surviving examples show 
a more haphazard placement of figures and motifs 
than is generally found in model books. Some sheets 
are minimally used, even blank; others are crammed 
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full with head and hand studies, as is the case with 
selected drawings by David (Figures i and 2). There 
is seldom any order to these sketches — subject matter, 
scale, and handling on an individual sheet may differ 
significantly. Essentially, the artist's sketchbook was 
used like a memo pad, with certain motifs carried out 
further than others, which remained as mere notations. 

In general, David seems to have followed the kind 
of advice offered by Leonardo da Vinci in his Notebooks 
on the practice of painting: "be sure to take with 
you a little book with pages prepared with bone 
meal, and with a silverpoint briefly note the move- 
ments and actions of the bystanders and their group- 
ing. . . .When your book is full, put it aside and 
keep it for your later use, then take another book 
and continue as before."'^ On the manner and func- 
tion of these summary notations, Leonardo said: 
"these are not things to be erased but preserved 
with great care, because these forms and actions are 
so infinite in number that the memory is not capa- 
ble of retaining them, wherefore keep your sketches 
as your aids and teachers."'" 

It is in this context that the drawings by David 
should generally be considered. Up to this point, 
however, attention has been directed solely to iden- 
tifying the similarities of the attributed sheets in 
order to establish a secure authorship for them; the 
subtle differences have been ignored. By disregarding 
these differences in the drawings, scholars have over- 
looked a fundamental issue — how the medium and 
technique indicate the function these drawings 
served in David s atelier. 

Drawings Mostly of Heads and Hands 

Unlike his predecessors Jan van Eyck and Rogier van 
der Weyden, who employed the metalpoint to pro- 
duce highly finished drawings composed of delicate, 
fixed strokes (for example, Figure 3), David used the 
tool to sketch freely, with a more fluid line, and 
reworked contours of forms to create subde transi- 
tions and blending of tone." In this approach David 
was preceded and probably influenced by the work- 
shop practices of Dieric Bouts, whose Portrait of a Man 




4. Attributed to Dieric Bouts, Portrait of a Man, ca. 1467. Metalpomt 
on prepared paper, 14 x 10.7 cm. Smith College Art Museum, 
Northampton, Mass. Purchased, Drayton Hillyer Fund, 1939 
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5. Gerard David. Mocking of Christ (fragment), ca. 1490. Oil on 
oak, original portion: 39 x 14.3 cm. Private collection 



(Figure 4) exhibits a similar heightened flexibihty in 
the handhng of the tool." 

Most of Davids drawings were begun as sketches 
from life. Some were then further worked up as 
studies for various purposes. Only a few reflect his 
interest in recording motifs from the works of 
other artists in order to incorporate them into his 
own compositions. Although the sketchbook pages 
are primarily studies of heads and hands, David's 
method and purpose differ from sheet to sheet. Some 
drawings, such as the two now lost pages last seen 
at the Klinkosch sale in Vienna in 1889 (Figures i 
and 2), are clearly notations made from life.'^ His aim 
was to assemble a stock of diverse attitudes and 
poses of his subjects for later use in his paintings. 
Certain heads appear to be captured more than once, 
in different positions and at a seemingly feverish 
pace; all are crammed onto the sheet without con- 
cern for issues of composition. In this way he forged 
a link with the contemporary viewer and enlivened 
his paintings with a host of interested bystanders or 
secondary figures witnessing a significant event, like 
those of the left wing of the triptych Christ Nailed 
to the Cross (Figure 92), the torturing soldiers in the 
Mocking of Christ (Figure 5),^^ the assembled multi- 
tude at the Adoration of the Magi (Figure 6), or even 
the bystanders in the Justice of Camhyses panels 
(Figures 65 and 66). In particular, two of the favored 
profile views of men's heads at the far right edge 
of one sheet (Figure i), which David often used to 
close off his compositions, are again found at the 
upper left and the lower right of the Mocking of 
Christ. These paintings, all of which were produced 
within the last decades of the fifteenth century, sug- 
gest a date of about 1490 for the two sheets of mul- 
tiple head studies. 

It is a characteristic feature of most of David's 
drawings that the subjects were often first summari- 
ly captured, usually in black chalk and sometimes 
in metalpoint.'*^ Subsequently, perhaps back in his 

6. Gerard David. Adoration of the Magi, ca. 1490. Oil on oak, 84 x 
68 cm. Musees Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Bclgique, Bruxelles- 
Koninklijke Musea voor Schone Kmisten van Belgie, Brussels 
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7- Gerard David, Four Heads (recto), ca. 1495. Metalpoint over 
traces of black chalk on prepared paper, 12.8 x 9.2 cm. Stadelsches 
Kims tinsti tut, Frankfurt (Photo U. Edelmann, Frankfurt) 



atelier, selected ones were brought to a more fin- 
ished state in metalpoint. This is most readily appar- 
ent in a double-sided drawing in the Stadelsches 
Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt (Figures 7 and 10)/^' Always 
ignored in any discussion of the sheet usually enti- 
tled Two Heads (Figure 7) is the fact that there are 
actually four heads on the recto of the sheet. Two 
heads that were abandoned as light sketches are at the 
right and left of the exquisite head of a girl in an 
elaborate headdress. The manner in which David 
continued to work up the sheet indicates the pur- 
pose he had in mind. For example, of the four heads 
on the Frankfurt sheet, two appear to be the same 
male head, though in slightly different poses: the 
light sketch at the far left edge of the sheet studies 
the head angled downward, while the one at the 
upper right represents a full-face, nearly frontal view. 



David abandoned the former, choosing to develop 
the latter pose. This in turn served as a model for a 
centrally placed portrait head in the Flaying of 
Sisamnes (Figure 66), one of the two paintings con- 
stituting the Justice of Camhyses, dated 1498 (compare 
Figures 7 and 9).'7The small sketch apparently pro- 
vided David with sufficient information about the 
details of the man s physiognomy, for the under- 
drawing of this head on the panel (Figure 8) barely 
indicates the location of the facial features and the 
suggested illumination of the head. The study of 
the head of a girl, produced with lightly feathered 
strokes that form the subtle modeling of her face, 
was doubtless captured from life. It provided a model 
for the female types of David's religious paintings, 
such as the Saint Catherine in the Virgin among 
Virgins (Figure 79). 

On the verso of the Frankfurt sheet is a drapery 
study (Figure 10) that David began as a rough black- 
chalk sketch for the ermine-cloaked King Cambyses 
in the Arrest of Sisamnes (Figure 65), This time, how- 
ever, he deliberately chose a different technique — 
that is, pen and ink rather than metalpoint — because 
of the possibility of achieving more pronounced 
effects of light and dark, so as to approximate the 
depiction of the drapery folds in painted form. David 
tried out his tool first, testing its precision of han- 
dling and the flow of ink in short staccato strokes to 
the right of the figure. He then proceeded from his 
summary sketch to the fully worked-up study with 
a specific use in mind, and he chose the appropriate 
technique to produce the desired effect. This draw- 
ing technique — a pen-and-ink drapery study over a 
rough black-chalk sketch of the figure — again fol- 
lows examples associated with the workshop of 
Dieric Bouts, such as the study of a kneeling donor 
(Figure 11).'** 

That the Frankfurt drawing is a preparatory 
sketch rather than a copy after the figure in the 
painting is readily apparent by a comparison of it 
with the underdrawing of the king's draperies and 
the final painted forms (compare Figures 10, 12, and 
13).''^ The underdrawing exactly follows the configu- 
ration of folds found in the ermine cloak gathered at 
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8. IRR detail of head of man in Figure 66 



the king s right shoulder in the Frankfurt drawing. 
The painted form alters this design slightly for the 
final solution by simplifying the arrangement of 
folds for a more natural fall of the heavy cloak. 

David drew Four Girls' Heads and Two Hands''' 
(Figure 14) and the study of Three Female Heads'' 
(Figure 15) first in black chalk (traces of which can 
be seen only with magnification), further working up 
the heads in silverpoint.The black chalk is essentially 
effaced by the reworking of each head with the sil- 
verpoint, but an example of how these initial sketches 
appeared is provided by a female head on the verso 
of the Krakow sheet (Figure 16), apparently aban- 
doned at this preliminary stage.-^ Although the initial 
drawing of the heads was doubtless recorded from life, 
David probably completed the drawings under stu- 
dio conditions, for the illumination uniformly comes 




9- Detail of head of man in Figure 66 



from the left, so that the right side of the heads is 
cast into shadow. Among David s drawings, the only 
exceptions to this routine practice are found in the 
already discussed sheets of multiple heads (Figures i 
and 2), which are notations and jottings of fleeting 
images from life, and in a drawing David made after 
four heads from the group of the elect in the Ghent 
Altarpiece (discussed below. Figures 33 and 34), where 
he respected the original lighting schemes of the 
work by Hubert and Jan van Eyck. 

The subtle differences in pose and expression of 
the heads studied on the Louvre and Krakow sheets 
provided David with models for animating other- 
wise generally static scenes, such as the Virgin among 
Virgins (in both David s miniature and panel paint- 
mg, Figures 27 and 79) or the right inside wing of 
the Baptism Triptych of 1502-8 (Figure 213)."^ In the 
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TO, Gerard David, Standing Man (verso), ca. 1495. Pen and mk 
over black chalk on paper, 12.8 x 9.2 cm. Stadelsches 
Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt (Photo U. Edelmann, Frankfurt) 



latter a variety of expressions in the daughters of 
EHsabeth van der Meersch (left to right) — pious, 
apprehensive, and mischievously smiling — individu- 
alizes the girls in a way never attempted by David's 
predecessor in Bruges, Hans Memling (as, for exam- 
ple, in the Moreel Triptych^ Groenigingemuseum, 
Bruges, where the somber expressions of the daugh- 
ters are unvaried) . The close relationship of the heads 
and their modeling in both the drawings and the 
Baptism Triptych suggests proximity in date. Given 
the preliminary nature of these drawings, they were 
probably produced about 1500-1505. 

Sharing the same side of the sheet with the four 
girls' heads are two hands (Figure 14). They demon- 
strate David's idiosyncratic interest in the skeletal struc- 
ture of the form. With only the thinnest, glovelike skin 
pulled over the bones, these hands show an exagger- 
ated articulation of the knuckles. It is a short step to 
the representation of such hands in painted form, for 
example, those of the Virgin in the MetropoHtan 
Museum Annunciation (Figure 175). Here, as is charac- 
teristic of all of Davids paintings, the hands are sin- 



gled out as an expressive feature of the painting and 
used to help communicate the mood of the figure 
within the spirit of the painting, as well as to add a 
sense of life and movement to otherwise staid devo- 
tional scenes. 

Examples of independent portrait drawings made 
on commission or as substitutes for paintings are not 
generally found in northern art before the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Likenesses of particular 
individuals were recorded, of course, but these were 
made in preparation for paintings, in order to cap- 
ture specific traits of the sitter's physiognomy (for 
example, Figures 7 and 19). Few of these drawings 
have survived, and none, in fact, for David's prede- 
cessor and chief competitor, Hans Memling, who 




11. Attributed to Dieric Bouts, Kneeling Donor, ca. 1465. Pen and 
brown ink over black chalk, 26.2 x 17.5 cm. Rijksmuseum 
Prentenkabinett, Amsterdam 
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12. IRR detail of drapery of King Cambyses in Figure 65 



had a thriving business in portraiture in Bruges. 
David, on the other hand, more often incorporated 
portraits and highly individuaHzed characters into his 
paintings rather than specialized in portraiture as an 
independent genre. In this regard, he is more closely 
allied w^ith the tradition of his north Netherlandish 
compatriots, in particular Geertgen tot Sint Jans, 
whose altarpiece for the high altar of the church of 
the Order of Saint John in Haarlem (including the 
Lamentation and the Burning of the Bones of Saint John 
the Baptist, Figures 202 and 203) represents one of 
the first group portraits within a religious scene in 
early Netherlandish painting, and Dieric Bouts, 
whose Justice of Emperor Otto III panels (Musees 
Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels, Figure 
68) likewise show a mixture of portrait heads and 
types fully integrated into the thematic treatment. 

One of David's two independent portraits, the 
Portrait of an Ecclesiastic (Figure 18)"^ implies the prior 
existence of a detailed preparatory drawing, for the 
preliminary sketch on the panel (Figure 17) shows 
simple contour hues and limited parallel hatching for 
the system of lighting on the face and provides no 



13. Detail of King Cambyses in Figure 65 



Specific information regarding the physiognomy of 
the sitter.^^ 

The type of preparatory drawing upon which 
the London portrait may have relied in order to 
accurately reproduce the sitter's true features can 
be found in the Rothschild Collection Portrait of a 
Woman (Figure 19).^^* This drawing differs from 
David s other head studies by the prominence given 
to the woman's three-quarter-length pose, isolated on 
and entirely filling the sheet, as well as her ingenuous 
confrontation of the viewer. In addition, though the 
hallmarks of David's execution are clearly evident 
here (particularly in comparison with the exquisite 
Frankfurt head of a woman, Figure 7), the seeming 
anonymity of his other head studies, with their more 
regularized rhythm of strokes, has given way to an 
individuaHzed treatment. In the modeling of the face, 
David's usual evenhanded, curved strokes are modified; 
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14- Gerard David, Four Girls' Heads and Two Hands (recto), ca. 1500-1505. 
Silverpoint on prepared paper, 8.9 x 9.7 cm. Cabinet des Dessins, Musee du 
Louvre, Pans (Photo © RMN) 




15. Gerard David, Three Female Heads (recto), ca. 1500-1505. 16. Gerard David, GirVs Head (verso), ca. 1500-1505. Black chalk, 

Silverpoint on prepared paper, 9x6 cm. Czartoryski Museum, 9x6 cm. Czartoryski Museum, Krakow (Photo Ryszard Kubiczek) 

Krakow (Photo Ryszard Kubiczek) 



ly. IRR detail of Figure t8 



in this instance he employed the silverpoint for a 
fuller blending of tones as one would customarily do 
with charcoal or black chalk. As a result, the greater 
nuances of the modeling contribute to a more life- 
like expression, which is enhanced by the sitter's 
direct glance toward the viewer. 

Although this was certainly a portrait study, not 
simply an exercise in attitude and lighting effects, 
the sitter cannot be positively identified. The woman 
bears some resemblance (although in reverse) to the 
probable portrait of David's wife, Cornelia Cnoop, 
who, along with the artist, is featured as a donor in 
the Virgin among Virgins (compare Figures 20, 21, and 
79), which David donated to the Convent of Sion 
in 1509. Such an identification would account for 
the especially personal and nuanced treatment of 
the rendering of the sitter. 

Particularly instructive for an understanding of 
the use of David's drawings as workshop models is 
the juxtaposition of the Rothschild portrait with 
the Louvre Seated Girl with a Flowered Background-^ 
(compare Figures 19 and 22). Though the prelimi- 
nary sketch in black chalk of the latter was probably 
taken from Hfe, the vitality of her image was signifi- 
cantly reduced as David further worked up the draw- 
ing in silverpoint, producing an ideaHzed type. It is 



18. Gerard David, Portrait of an Ecclesiastic, ca. 1510. Oil on wood, 
35.9 X 28.6 cm. National Gallery, London (Photo © National 
Gallery, London) 

significant that the flowers to the right and left of 
the sitter are in silverpoint alone, added when David 
reworked the drawing in a second stage, presumably 
with a specific plan in mind. This project may well 
have been the Virgin among Virgins (Figure 79), for 
the flowers suggest those in the millefleurs tapestry 
originally in the background of the painting, a fea- 
ture that has irreversibly darkened to black over time 
and that was revealed only through the study of the 
painting with infrared reflectography (Figure 21)."^ 
In general, the seated three-quarter view, the head 
type, and the features of the young woman in the 
drawing recall those of various female saints in the 
Rouen painting (Figure 79), for which it may have 
served as a ready reference. 

Whether or not the Louvre drawing was made 
initially as a study for the Virgin among Virgins, such 
drawings provided stock types for use in several dif- 
ferent paintings. The model for the figure of Saint 
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T9. Gerard David, Portrait of a Woman (recto), ca. 1505-10. 
Silverpoint on prepared paper, 9.1 x 6 cm. Rothschild Collection, 
Musee du Louvre, Paris (Photo © RMN) 



Barbara in the Virgin among Virgins^ for example, 
reappears again as Saint Barbara in the Virgin and 
Child with Saints and a Donor (Figures 23 and 24) in 
the same pose, angle of the head, and similar head- 
dress as well. Likewise, another model was used for 
the Virgin's head in both the outside left wing of the 
Baptism Triptych and the Virgin and Child with the 
Milk Soup (compare Figures 214 and 284). In the 
Louvre drawing, David s aim was to create an idealized 
female type in pose, somber expression, and Hghting. 
In contrast to the treatment in the Rothschild por- 
trait, the parallel hatching of the metalpoint is more 
controlled and evenly spaced, particularly in the shad- 
ing of the neck and right side of the face, as if the 
image were recalled from memory without the ben- 
efit of the live model to refer to, or as a copy of 
another work. Perhaps as a result, the eyes have been 



spaced unnaturally far apart, accentuated in their 
almond shape, and the far side of the face is less con- 
vincingly described in three-dimensional form than 
that of the Rothschild portrait. David has added 
long, diagonal strokes of shading to the left of the 
figure, a feature that enhances its three-dimensional 
aspect and indicates David's greater interest in the 
volume of forms and in chiaroscuro effects in his 
mature works. 

Though only hinted at in the drawing, the paint- 
ed forms dependent on studies of this type (especially 
the Mary Magdalene and Saint Barbara in the Virgin 
and Child with Saints and a Donor, painted between 
1501 and 1511, and the Saint Barbara in the Virgin 
among Virgins of 1509) take on a new solemnity and 
monumentality in Davids works. At this time, David 
adopted a facial type that accentuates sharp angles 
rather than soft contours — features that are found 
in contemporary Italian examples. The widely spaced 
and prominently almond-shaped eyes of our sitter, 
and particularly the transformation of this type into 
paint for David's female saints of the first decade of 
the sixteenth century, readily call to mind examples 
of the Lombard followers of Leonardo, such as 
Bergognone, whose female types bear a certain resem- 
blance to David's (for example. Figure 25). It has 
been suggested that David traveled to Italy sometime 
during the first decade of the sixteenth century, a 
period when the North experienced the apparent 
influx of drawings, prints, or even paintings, especially 
from northern Italy, apparently by Leonardo and his 
followers. Such examples were very much in vogue 
and were rapidly assimilated into the compositions 
and figure types of the Antwerp school of painting. ^'' 

The hypothesis that the technique David used 
and the degree of finish he brought to his drawings 
indicate their function for workshop practice may 
now be self-evident from the preceding discussion. 
There are, however, two remarkable sheets that stand 
out in this regard: the Head of a GirU' (Figure 26) 
and the Head of a Young Man^^ (Figure 30). 
Over a light black chalk sketch, David thoroughly 
worked up the Head of a Girl in point of the brush 
and black ink with a little body color. Several features 
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20. Detail of Cornelia Cnoop and Saint Lucy in Figure 79 



of this drawing suggest its primary function as a 
workshop model of an ideal type for repeated use in 
paintings and probably manuscript illuminations as 
well. There is nothing casual, unresolved, or experi- 
mental about this drawing. The head is viewed 
straight on, as are the majority of David's figures of 
the Virgin within his mature works. Its proportions 
are formed according to principles of ideal con- 
struction: the tip of the forehead to the eyebrows, 
the eyebrows to the tip of the nose, and the tip of 
the nose to the bottom of the chin each constitutes 
one-third of the total head. The system of shading 
establishes Davids conventional Hghting of his mod- 
els from the left. Instead of the metalpoint that he 
used in his studies of the varied poses and expres- 
sions of female heads, however, David here used the 
point of the brush and black ink because of the pos- 
sibihty of creating greater chiaroscuro effects not 
easily produced with the metalpoint alone. He could 
also practice the manipulation of the brush for sub- 
de gradations of tone by varying his brushstrokes in 
width and density for the sfumato effects that charac- 
terize the face of the Virgin, particularly in paintmgs 




21. IRR detail of Cornelia Cnoop and Saint Lucy in Figure 79 




22. Gerard David, Seated Girl with a Flowered Background (recto), 
ca. 1505-10. Silverpoint on prepared paper, 9.5 x 6.5 cm. Cabinet 
des Dessins, Musee du Louvre, Paris (Photo © RMN) 
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23. Gerard David, Virgin and Child with Saints and a Donor, ca. 1506-10. Oil 011 oak, 106 x 144 cm. National Gallery, London (Photo 
National Gallery, London) 



that postdate the Cervara Altarpiece (Figure 176) of 
1506. Among these are the Virgin and Child with 
Saints and a Donor, the Virgin among Virgins, the 
Metropolitan Museum version of the Rest on the 
FUght into Egypt, the Virgin and Child with Four 
Angels, the Virgin and Child in a Landscape (Museum 
BoijmansVan Beuningen, Rotterdam), and the Virgin 
and Child with Four Saints (Figures 23, 79, 234, 241, 
and 59). 

Although David's activity as an illuminator as well 
as a panel painter has been questioned, the compari- 
son of the details of handling and execution of the 
Hamburg drawling v^ith those of the single-leaf minia- 
ture the Virgin among Virgins (Figure 27), makes the 
most convincing case for the attribution of the latter 
to David. Despite a difference in the angle of the 
head, the Virgin's physiognomy in both drav^ing and 




24. Detail of Saint Barbara in Figure 79 
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25. Ambrogio Bergognone, Presentation in tlieTetnple (detail), ca. 1500. Tempera and oil on wood, 
138 X 96.8 cm. Santuario di Santa Maria Incoronata, Lodi 



miniature is identical. Moreover, the modeling of 
the face, with its lightly feathered, but tightly con- 
trolled, even parallel hatching, which at once sug- 
gests volume and shading, is the same. For this 
exquisitely refined miniature, bold in its design and 
rich in its color effects, David has clearly made use 
of his other model drawings as well. The marvelously 
varied heads of the accompanying virgins — subtly 



different in their attitudes and expressions — are 
closely linked to David s silverpoint studies, especial- 
ly to the Louvre and Krakow sheets, and even to the 
newly introduced type of the young girl with the 
almond-shaped eyes (Figures 14, 15, and 22). The 
miniature, therefore, probably dates about 1505-10. 

The practical function of the Hamburg drawing 
for David, as well as for members of his atelier, as a 
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26. Gerard David, Head of a Cirl (recto), ca. 1505-10. Brush and black ink over 
black chalk, with some white heightening on paper, 14.2 x 10.2 cm. Hamburger 
Kunsthalle (Photo courtesy of Elke Walford, Hamburg) 



pattern for the ideal modeling of a featured head is 
exemplified by its relationship to the head of the 
Virgin in the Virgin and Child with Four Saints (Figure 
59), where a nearly identical grouping of strokes in 
the underdrawing establishes the volume of forms 
and the fall of light on the Virgins head (compare 
Figures 26 and 28). Such a practice was not restricted 
to David's female types; the Philadelphia Head of 
Christ (Figure 29), a considerably damaged painting 
probably of about 1505-10, also shows an under- 
drawing that carefully produces tonal effects similar to 
the pattern of the Hamburg drawing. The use of this 



sheet as a workshop model is further indicated by the 
stylus marks that can be found at the right side of the 
face and at the mouth, where the lips meet. These 
were possibly used for tracing the exact form onto 
the sheet of paper before working it up in brush 
and ink or for tracing the pattern of the finished 
head to another sheet. The random brushstrokes to 
the left of the girls head are trial marks David made 
in order to form a point on his brush or to check 

27. Gerard David, K/r^m amon^ Virgins, ca. 1505-10. Tempera on 
vellum, 18 X 13.4 cm. Pierpont Morgan Library, New York 
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28. IRR detail of the Virgin's head in Figure 59 



the flow of ink for making precise, continuous, even 
lines. 

Like the Head of a Girl, the Head of a Young Man 
(Figure 30) is a remarkable study worked out 
in meticulous detail from a live model. Rubbed 
remnants of black chalk at the back of the head 
show that David initiated the drawing in his usual 
manner as a summary sketch. Over this he used the 
silverpoint in a similar way to that in which he 
manipulated the point of the brush for the Head of a 
Girl — to render with extreme precision the fall of 
light on the shaved head in nearly profile view. As 
in the Head of a Girl, the head of the young man 
has been established according to a system of ideal 
proportion: the measurements of the crown of the 
forehead to the eyebrows, the eyebrows to the tip of 
the nose, and the nose to the chin are all equivalent. 



29. IRR detail of head in Gerard David, Head of Christ, ca. 1505. 
Oil on oak, 43 x 31 cm. John G.Johnson Collection, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Philadelphia 

This drawing could have served multiple purpos- 
es when simply altered by a change of hairstyle or 
headdress. An example of a head that might have 
rehed on this type of study is found at the far left 
of the Virgin and Child with Four Saints (Figure 59), 
where the underdrawing in brush matches the 
arrangement of obHquely placed, long parallel strokes 
across the forehead, at the inside of the right eye and 
upper cheek, and at the nostril and shorter hatching 
along the bridge of the nose, beneath the lower hp, 
and along the contour of the chin (compare Figures 
30 and 31). 

The pose recalls that of a male head (Figure 38) 
more casually sketched from life on the verso of the 
Head of a Girl, while the dehcacy of handhng of the 
silverpomt and the exquisite refinement of the head 
with almond-shaped eyes is similar to the Louvre 
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study of a Seated Girl with a Flowered Background 
(Figure 22). Also typical for Davids drawing style is 
the particular shape of the mouth and its soft mod- 
eling at the corners and below the lower lip, the 
decisive articulation of the nose and dark nostril, and 
the manner of rendering eyes with the sharp delin- 
eation of the upper lids and ambiguously undefined 
lower lids, and eyebrows of repeated dark strokes near 
the nose traiHng off into Hght, wispy strokes at their 
outer edges. The directed gaze of the man conveys the 
same intensity as David's self-portrait in the Virgin 
among Virgins (Figures 79 and 86). 

The attribution of the Head of a Young Man to 
David has not been unanimously accepted.^^ Among 
the other suggestions have been "School of Leonardo 
da Vinci" and "Pisanello," both of which apparently 
take into account the unusual feature for a northern 
drawing of a model in near-profile view with a 




30. Gerard David, Head of a Young Man, ca. 1505-ro. Silverpoint 
over traces of black chalk on prepared paper, 11 x 8. 5 cm. Cabinet 
des Dessins, Musee du Louvre, Paris (Photo © RMN) 



shaved head. Like the Seated Girl with a Flowered 
Background, this Young Man has distinct connections 
with contemporary Italian drawings, particularly 
with the numerous sheets by Leonardo and his fol- 
lowers that study a male or female head in profile 
or near-profile view (for example, a study sheet, 
Figure 32). 

David s drawing shares with these the three-quarter 
turned body in space, the sharply defined near-profile 
view, the accentuation of the features of the face, and 
the tightly controlled parallel hatching in the zones 




31. IRR detail of Saint John the Evangelist in Figure 59 
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32. Leonardo da Vinci?, Head of a Youth with Curly Hair,Ahnost 
in Profile to Left. Metalpoint on prepared paper, 14.5 x 7.1 cm. 
Collection of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, Windsor Casde 
(Photo The Royal Collection © 1998 Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II) 



of shading. Leonardos sojourn in Milan from 1482 to 
1499 and then again from 1506 to 1513 had a major 
influence on the Lombard-Milanese school, and his 
drawings of profile heads, young men and women, 
grotesques, and caricatures were disseminated through 
copies made by the so-called leonardeschi (the early- 



sixteenth-century Lombard artists who worked in 
Leonardo's style). Davids access to such drawings 
could have occurred through his possible travels in 
Lombardy in the first decade of the sixteenth century, 
or by way of drawings brought north by his Lombard 
assistant, Ambrosius Benson, who joined David's 
workshop in the second decade. However, evidence 
that Leonardo's head studies had already migrated 
early on to Antwerp is found in Quentin Massys's 
Saint John Altarpiece (Koninklijk Museum voor 
Schone Kunsten, Antwerp), painted between 1508 
and 1511, in which two of Leonardo's physiognomic 
types appear as executioners. This was among the 
earliest manifestations of the enormous popularity of 
Leonardo's art in the north and its assimilation into 
Netherlandish painting. David was keenly aware of 
this new trend, and participated in its initial stages. 

Ricordi 

Concurrent with David's progressive tendencies, 
namely his interest in Italian art, was a more conser- 
vative strain influenced by the powerful legacy in 
Bruges of Jan van Eyck. Like many artists of his day, 
David may have often journeyed to Ghent to see 
the renowned Ghent Altarpiece in the church of 
Sint Baafs (Saint Bavo), perhaps as much in homage 
to van Eyck, who had died more than forty years 
earlier, in 1441, as out of curiosity. It is impossible 
to say just how many drawings David made after 
details of the Ghent Altarpiece; only one tiny sheet 
remains, which records four heads from the group of 
the elect, popes and bishops in the right foreground 
of the central panel of the van Eyck brothers' mas- 
terpiece (compare Figures 33 and 34),^^' David doubt- 
less felt immediate rapport with the remarkable display 
of head types, poses, and attitudes that showed the 
range of expression that he attempted in his own 
works. He recorded the four chosen heads in metal- 
point, meticulously following the form, modehng, 
and system of lighting established in his predeces- 
sor's work. He carefully arranged the heads on the 
sheet (more in the manner of a model book than a 
sketchbook) for ready reference at a later time and 
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33- Gemrd David, Four Heads (copy after details of the Ghent Altarpiece), 
ca. 1500. Metalpoint on prepared paper, 7.1 x 6.3 cm. National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa 




34. Detail of popes and bishops from Figure 215 




35- Gerard David, Virgin and Child at the Fountain (copy after Jan van Eyck, Figure 
242), ca. 1510. Pen and brown ink, 19.6 x 13.1 cm. Kupferstichkabinett, SMPK, Berlin 
(Photo © Ktipferstichkabinett-Sammlung der Zeichnungen und Druckgraphik) 



assimilation into his own paintings. Thougli there is 
no surviving work in which David employed these 
specific heads, other known cases exist where he 
used Eyckian models. Adam and Eve again from the 
Ghent Altarpiece provided the source for the figures 
on the exterior wings of the Sedano Triptych 
(Figure 149), while David consulted van Eyck's 
works in Bruges, namely the Virgin and Child with 
Saints and Canon van der Paele (Figure 154), for the 
motif of the Sedano Virgin and Child (see chapter 4). 



The figures in the upper left background of Christ 
Nailed to the Cross (Figure 92) were inspired by those 
found in Jan van Eyck's Crucifixion in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. David's ricordi made 
from Eyckian paintings no doubt were kept readily 
accessible as workshop models in his ateher. 

To these examples may be added a drawing in 
pen and ink (Figure 35) that copies Jan van Eyck's 
Virgin and Child at the Fountain (Figure 242). The 
dimensions of the Berlin sheet are equivalent to 
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36. IRR detail of Saint John m Figure 141 



those of the Antwerp painting (ca. 19 x 13 cm), 
which it reproduces faithfully. Clearly the drafts- 
man studied the painting within its engaged frame, 
for the drawing stops where the painting meets the 
framed edge, truncating the forms of the angels' 
draperies and the left edge of the fountain basin, 
just as in the painting. The drawing concentrates 
above all on the motif of the Virgin and Child, 



whose poses and draperies are copied in meticulous 
detail The setting (fountain, grassy bench, cloth of 
honor) and angels are more summarily depicted. It 
is precisely the motif so carefully studied in the 
drawing, that is, the Virgin and Child, that David 
appropriated for the Virgin and Child with Four Angels 
(Figure 241), which he placed in a new setting, 
identified by its background buildings as Bruges (for 
further discussion, see chapter 6). 

The association of the formerly anonymous Berlin 
drawing with Gerard David is based on the draw- 
ing's close relationship to the style of the autograph 
Frankfurt study for the standing King Cambyses 
(Figure 10) and on the underdrawings in David's 
paintings, such as the figure of Saint John in the 
Chicago Lamentation (Figure 36) or the Saint John 
the Baptist in the Virgin and Child with Four Saints 
(Figure 37). Common to all three are certain graphic 
idiosyncrasies — there are the same jagged contours 
of folds that are emphasized by short crossing Hues, 
like stitching; shallow folds are marked by long, wispy 
parallel strokes, usually going from upper right to 
lower left; peaks of the folds show short, staccato 
parallel strokes angled uniformly to the left or to 
the right; and the deepest folds are indicated by 
cross-hatching arranged in a diamondlike pattern. 

Added to these generally characteristic features 
of David's execution in his works ranging from the 
1490S to about 1515 are certain aspects of his treat- 
ment in later works that show further idiosyncratic 
notations for the expression of forms. The even par- 
allel hatching along the side of the face of the Virgin 
(at the viewer's right), in curved strokes that at once 
suggest the volume and the shading of the side of 
the face, is a feature common to David's later works 
(as discussed above): the Hamburg Head of a Girl 
(Figure 26) and the underdrawing in the head of the 
Virgin in the Norton Simon Museum Virgin and 
Child with Four Saints (Figure 28). The abbreviated 
strokes, almost Hke stippling, that describe shallow 
folds at the lower left side of the Virgin's draperies and 
the left-hand angel's draperies in the Berlin draw- 
ing are found serving the same function in the 
underdrawing of the Virgin's drapery in the 
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Frankfurt Annunciation, a painting that can be dated 
to the first decade of the sixteenth century. The 
type of shorthand notation for plants on the grassy 
bench to the right and left of the Virgin is matched 
by similar deft strokes of minimal botanic descrip- 
tion in the landscape study (Figure 40) on the verso of 
the Rothschild Portrait of a Woman, drawings that 
both relate to Davids paintings of about 1509-10. 
These connections of the Berlin drawing with 
details of David's draftsmanship of about 1510 help 
to secure a date for the drawing, which must have 
been made close in time to the painting of the 
Virgin and Child with Four Angels, as a preparatory 
study for the commission. 

The Virgin and Child with Four Angels by David 
(Figure 241), which assimilates Jan van Eyck's Virgin 
and Child motif, uncharacteristically for David 
reveals an underdrawing that is almost entirely 
restricted to the contours of the figures, with rela- 
tively little internal hatching or cross-hatching for 
the modeling of forms (Figure 250). This is probably 
due to the fact that the drapery folds and system of 
lighting had already been fully worked out in the 
Berlin drawing, and so Httle or no additional guide 
was required in the underdrawing /° The minimal 
strokes for the form and shading in the Virgins right 
sleeve, nonetheless, are identical to those found in 
the corresponding area of the Berlin drawing (com- 
pare Figures 35 and 251). The few changes David 
made from the original Eyckian model for his own 
painting — the head of the Christ Child, who looks out 
at us rather than at the Virgin, and the free-flowing, 
rather than pulled-back, hair of the Virgin — were all 
made in the upper paint layers, not corrected in the 
preliminary stage of the underdrawing (see further 
discussion in chapter 6). 

The function of the Berlin sheet for David's 
workshop practice, then, was twofold: it precisely 
recorded the desired motif of the Virgin and Child 
from Van Eyck's painting for assimilation into David's 



37. IRR detail of Saint John the Evangelist, Saint John the Baptist, 
and the Virgin and Child, in Figure 59 



own reworking of the theme, and it served as a model 
for the exact configuration of folds and modeling of 
the drapery in lieu of working out these features in 
further detail in the underdrawing. That is to say, the 
Berlin drawing provided a model in hand as the 
painting evolved. 

Landscape Studies 

A few surviving drawings reveal what is self-evident, 
especially in the painting of David's mature period: 
that he considered the setting and the figures por- 
trayed as equally important. On the versos of two 
sheets are studies from nature of trees and landscape 
features. The simple and delicate silverpoint sketch 
of a tree shares the same side of the paper with a 
study of the head of a man (Figure 38, the verso of 
the Head of a Girl, Figure 26). David's interest in the 
portrayal of nature in his paintings focuses on these 
singular observations of the individual parts of a for- 
est or landscape, most likely recorded en plein air. 

He captured the manner in which the branches 
spring from the trunk of the tree, how the leaves 
obscure the specific structure of branches, how the 
effects of light and gentle breezes blur the individual 
forms themselves. For David the isolated tree was an 
often-used motif — even a trademark — in his paint- 
ings, one for which the art of Dieric Bouts must 
have been an inspiration. Take, for example, the 
Resurrection (Figure 138b), where the underdrawing 
of the painting shows that David originally planned 
a towering single tree in the distance on the hill 
(Figure 39) quite similar to the rendering in the 
Flamburg study. In the painting David revised his 
plans and made two smaller trees nestled into the 
hillock. The underdrawings of the Frankfurt Saint 
Jerome (compare Figures 210 and 211) and of the 
Aurora Trust Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup 
(compare Figures 284 and 288) also feature solitary 
trees in the center distance, whose form and execu- 
tion in the underdrawing are close to the Hamburg 
silverpoint study. The isolated tree study also served 
in the construction of vast forests, as in David's land- 
scape wings (Figure 199) for the Nativity Triptych 
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38. Gerard David, Study of a Tree and a Man's Head (verso), 
ca. 1505-10. Metalpoint on prepared paper, 14.2 x to. 2 cm. 
Hamburger Kunsthalle (photo courtesy of Elke Walford, Hamburg) 

or for the setting for the interior of the Baptism 
Triptych (Figure 213), where the single tree stands 
out against the darker mass of the forest. It is charac- 
teristic of David's art that he focuses on individual 
details as a way of expressing the illusion of reality of 
the whole. 

Escaping notice since its rediscovery in 1959—60 
on the reverse side of the Rothschild collection 
Portrait of a Woman^" (Figure 19) is a delicate land- 
scape study with houses and a church tower (Figure 
40). Though the exact site rendered in the drawing 
cannot be determined, there are certain visual 
parallels between the drawing and the numerous 
flat-topped towers of churches in the countryside 
around Bruges/^ Executed in pen and ink (there are 
a few slight traces of black chalk in the upper left in 




39. IRR detail of Figure rsSb 



the buildings) on unprepared paper, the drawing 
possesses a liveliness and spontaneity of draftsman- 
ship, which imply that this study was made en plein 
air in a specific location. 

The drawing represents a view of landscape as a 
kind of collaboration between man and nature, the 
intimacy of the view reflected in the easy accom- 
modation of buildings by the trees. The specific 
placement of the individual features on the page, 
however, is telling for the function of this type of 
drawing for David's work. Though the lower portion 
of the sheet has been repaired, and we may assume 
that it has been cut somewhat at the edges, much of 
the original drawing remains, David deliberately 
arranged the most descriptive forms of his land- 
scape at the top of his page, leaving a significant 
open plain in the middle distance, and filling in at 
the foreground with grasses and plants viewed close- 
up. It is an intimate, closed world of meditation, 
remarkably similar to the landscapes of several ver- 
sions of the Rest on the Flight into Egypt (Figure 
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40. Gerard David, Landscape Study (verso), ca. 1505-10. Pen and ink over traces of black chalk 
on prepared paper, 9.1 x 6.0 cm. Rothschild Collection, Cabniet des Dessins, Musee du Louvre, 
Pans (Photo © RMN) 



234). One can imagine that David had such a com- 
position in mind as he drew from nature and that 
he dehberately placed the wooded view on the 
upper part of the sheet, leaving an open area m the 
center foreground where, as in his paintings, a Virgin 
and Child would comfortably fill the space. The 
closest contemporary parallel to this type of study is 
to be found not in early Netherlandish but in ItaHan 
art, in the exquisite renderings of landscape vignettes 



by Fra Bartolomeo, which the artist incorporated 
into his paintings/^ 

Workshop Drawings for Paintings and Illuminations 

Some two dozen or so additional drawings carry 
attributions to David that can no longer be maintained. 
Certain ones, like the Rotterdam Man with a Turban^' 
or the Louvre Portrait of a Woman^'' are simply too 
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41. Geertgen tot Suit Jans?, Head of an Old Man, ca. 1484. Brush 
and brown ink over metalpoint on prepared paper (touches of red 
on lips and nose), 9.1. x 6.7 cm. Cabinet cies Dessins, Musee du 
Louvre, Paris (Photo © RMN) 

weak in their execution and uncharacteristic of 
Davids drawing style to be considered as by him. 
Others, such as the British Museum Portrait of a 
Monk,^^ are of higher quaUty and closely related in 
terms of date and subject matter (the Monk can be 
compared, for example, with David s Portrait of an 
Ecclesiastic, Figure 18) but show nothing of the 
graphic mannerisms we now recognize as typical 
of David's hand. 

Other drawings that have been attributed to David 
must also be rejected on the basis of style and exe- 
cution. Although by various hands, they all have some 
sort of connection to David s artistic development or 
workshop practice, and as such they merit brief dis- 
cussion here because they provide further clues to 
the day-to-day routine of the atelier. An intriguing 
relationship to David is presented by five drawings. 




42. Detail of head from Figure 202 



four of which apparently originally shared the recto 
and verso of the same sheet. These are the Louvre 
Study of a Head (recto) and Study of Hands (verso), 
the Albertina Study of a Head (recto) and Study of 
Hands (verso), and the Louvre Head of an Old Man 
(Figure 41). 5" Lugt recognized early on that the 
verso of the Albertina sheet showed the fingertips of a 
hand cut off on the right side of the Louvre study of 
hands and thus identified two halves of the same 
sheet (reunited in Figure 44). The reverse presents 
two male head studies back-to-back in an uncom- 
fortably close arrangement on the sheet (Figure 
43), which shows a portion of the headdress of the 
man at the left extending onto the shoulder of the 
man at the right. 

Opinion is divided concerning the attribution of 
all five drawings. Despite the strong impression made 
by the boldly articulated features of the heads and the 
decisive handling of the pen and brush that conceive 
the forms in such a sculptural manner, the execution 
has Htde to do with David's characteristic handling 
as it has been described above. The hand studies, fur- 
thermore, do not display anything of David's interest 
in their skeletal structure. 
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Albert Chatelet is probably right in assigning these 
drawings to Geertgen tot Sint Jans, the Haarlem 
painter who has often been suggested as David's 
teacher, or at least an influential contemporary.^' A 
comparison of the head studies with the only securely 
documented work by Geertgen, the altarpiece made 
for the church of the Order of Saint John in Haarlem, 
of which the Lamentation and the Burning of the Bones 
of Saint John the Baptist are the only two remaining 
parts (now in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, 
Figures 202, 203), reveals notable connections. As 
Chatelet has observed, the servant behind Nicodemus 
in the Lamentation, whose individualized physiognomy 
suggests a portrait, bears a very close resemblance to 
the Louvre drawing (compare Figures 41 and 42). 
Although the drawing is not necessarily a study for 
the painted head, the rendering of the features is 




closely allied: the direction of the gaze and the large, 
glassy irises of the deep-set eyes with pronounced 
contours of the lids, the prominent aquiline noses, 
the thin-lipped mouths with down-turned corners, 
and the square chins. Special attention as well is given 
in both heads to the character of age lines at the 
contours of sunken cheeks, bags under the eyes, 
wrinkled brows, and the tonal modeling of the head. 
The sculptural quahty of the head in the drawing 
and the painting is enhanced by the emphasis on 
the meandering contour at the left side of the face 
and the deeply etched age lines that define the sag- 
ging flesh. 

Favoring three-quarter and profile views of heads, 
Geertgen fashioned his "types" to look very lifelike, 
just as Gerard David was to do in his own paintings, 
but with a different approach. The Paris and Vienna 




43. Geertgen tot Smt Jans?, two drawings reunited: Profile Head (recto), ca. 1480-85. Silverpoint with brush and ink on prepared paper, 9.3 x 
6.7 cm. Albertina, Vienna; and Head Study (recto). Silverpomt on prepared paper, 9.4 x 6.65 cm. Cabinet des Dcssins, Musee du Louvre Pans 
(Photo © RMN) 
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44- Geertgen tot Sint Jans?, two drawings reunited: Head and Hand Studies (verso), ca. 1480-85. Silverpoint on prepared paper, 9.4 x 6.65 cm. 
Cabinet des Dessins, Musee du Louvre, Paris (Photo © RMN); and Hand Studies (verso). Silverpoint on prepared paper, 9.3 x 6.7 cm. 
Albertina,Vienna 



drawings, of course, cannot compare with Davids 
quickly dashed-off metalpoint sketches (Figures i and 
2) but instead resemble his carefully studied portrait 
types. David's modeling of these heads is more sub- 
tle than that of the drawings attributed to Geertgen, 
and the general impression is more painterly than 
sculptural. In this way David shed or altered his 
styHstic origins in the north Netherlands as he moved 
south to Brabant. 

David and Geertgen also shared a pronounced 
interest in the expressive power of hand gestures. 
The Louvre-Albertina sheet (Figure 44) features stud- 
ies of varied poses that are also found in Geertgen s 
paintings, for example, in the Louvre Raising of 
Lazarus, where a number of the hands reflect gestures 
similar to those found in the drawings (compare 
Figures 44 and 45), as well as Geertgen s idiosyn- 



crasies of form. The fingers appear proportionately 
long and boneless but do not indicate any interest 
in anatomy, as was David's tendency 

One other head study suggests a direct connection 
with David's workshop. The Portrait of a Man, or 
Study for the Portrait of the Duke of Suffolk (Figure 46), 
was attributed by Friedlander to the Master of the 
Brandon Portraits, to whom he also assigned six other 
sheets of the so-called Klinkosch sketchbook. 
the verso of the previously discussed Four Girls' Heads 
and Two Hands (Figure 14) by David. Friedlander based 
his attribution on the close relationship between the 
drawing and a painted portrait of the duke (Norbert 
Fischman collection, London). He further suggested 
that the anonymous master was likely a follower of 
David in England, either Gerard Horenbout or Jan 
Rave (Johannes Corvus).The former was appointed 
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45- Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Raising of Lazarus, ca. 1480. Oil on oak, 127 x 97 cm. Musee du Louvre, 
Paris (Photo © RMN) 



court painter and illuminator by Margaret of Austria, 
The more likely suggestion, however, is Rave, v^ho 
was listed with the Bruges painters' corporation 
beginning in 1512 and is said to have been connect- 
ed with the Brandon household. He painted the 
portrait of the duchess (who was Mary Tudor, the 
widowed queen of France and sister of Henry VIII) 
and signed it ''Joannes Corvus Flandrus Faciebat."^^ 
UnHke most of Davids drawings, this likeness is 
executed entirely in black chalk and bears no relation 



otherwise to his style. As none of the other sheets by 
David shows the same details of handling and exe- 
cution found in this drawing, it is likely that, as Lugt 
suggested,'^^ the sketchbook passed into the hands 
of another artist associated with David, probably Jan 
Rave, who made use of a blank sheet for his own 
study of a man's head. 

We know relatively little about the membership 
of Davids workshop, but it is clear both from the 
documents of the 1519-20 litigation and from visual 
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46. Jan Rave?, Portrait of a Man (verso), ca. 1512-15. Black chalk on 
paper, 8.9 x 9.7 cm. Cabinet des Dessins, Musee du Louvre, Paris 
(Photo © RMN) 




47. Workshop of Gerard David (Adriaen Isenbrant?), Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, ca. 15 15. Oil on canvas transferred from 
wood, 43 X 29.3 cm. Musees de la Ville de Strasbourg 



evidence that at least two artists, Adriaen Isenbrant 
and Ambrosius Benson, had access to David's designs 
and patterns. Indications of the procedures used by 
these artists to implement David s designs are apparent 
in the underdraw^ings of paintings attributed to them, 
but no known drawings on paper have survived. 

One possible candidate for a drawing produced 
within the workshop of David is a fragment of the 
figure of Christ (Figure 48). The growing interest in 




48. Workshop of David (Adriaen Isenbrant?), Christ in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, ca. 15 15. Pen and brush in brown and black ink 
with white heightening on brown prepared paper, 22.1 x 8.1 cm. 
Museum BoijmansVan Beunmgen, Rotterdam 
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49- Master of Mary of Burgundy, Justice Scene, ca. 1480. Black 
chalk on paper, 19.3 x 14.4 cm. Museum BoijmansVan Bcuningen, 
Rotterdam 



the early sixteenth century in greater tonal effects in 
paintings is evidenced in the sudden popularity of 
night scenes produced mostly by Antwerp artists. 
These included the Night Nativity, and certain scenes 
from the Passion of Christ, such as the Arrest of 
Christ or Christ in Gethsemane. Paintings of these 
subjects necessitated the study of dramatic lighting 
effects within the compositions through preparatory 
drawings on paper. An example attributed to David 
is the single chiaroscuro drawing of Christ (Figure 
48) in the Museum BoijmansVan Beuningen made 
in pen and brush and brown and black ink with white 
heightening on brown prepared paper.^'^ Although 
made in the style of David, it does not manifest his 
distinctive manner of hatching for the modeling of 
forms, nor the characteristic skeletal quality of the 
hands. This type of chiaroscuro study, so popular in the 




50. Simon Bening, Christ before Pilate or Caiaphas, from the Prayer 
Book of Cardinal Albrecht of Brandenburg (83.ML.115, Ms. Ludwig 
IX, 19, fol. 143V), 1526-28. Tempera, gold paint, and gold leaf on 
vellum, 1 6.8 x 11. 5 cm. J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles 



second decade of the sixteenth century in Antwerp, 
when both David and Isenbrant were working there, 
can be directly associated with a Christ in the Garden 
of Gethsemane (Figure 47) attributed by Friedlander 
to the Isenbrant group/'° This painting is perhaps 
closest in style to the Fogg Art Museum Pentecost 
(Figure 56), a relationship that merits further consid- 
eration.^*' The pose of the figure and the configuration 
of drapery folds in the drawing correspond closely 
with the figure of Christ in the Strasbourg painting — 
that is, except for small details such as the added vis- 
ible thumb of Christ's left hand in the painting. The 
drawing is perhaps indicative of a type made by 
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51. Alexander Bening?, Transfiguration (recto), T490-1500. Pen and 
brown ink over black chalk on prepared paper, 25.5 x 17.3 cm. 
Museum Boijmans Van Beumngen, Rotterdam 

David for his own paintings that call for dramatic 
lighting effects, such as his Night Nativity in the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 

Most of the other drawings attributed to David 
have a link to an aspect of the workshop production 
not yet discussed, namely the connections between the 
practice of panel painting and manuscript illumination. 
Three drawings in Rotterdam, two on the recto and 
verso of the same sheet, are worth mentioning here 
because they are indicative of this close relationship at 
the time when Bruges was one of the leading cen- 
ters of manuscript production.^" In repeated battles 
and long periods of squabbles between practitioners 
of the two arts over the production, distribution, 
and sale of miniatures, the painters' corporation usu- 
ally prevailed. It required that the illuminators in 




52. Simon Bening?, Transfiguration, from the Griniany Breviary 
(Cod. marc. Lat. I, 99, fol. 66ov), ca. 1515. Tempera on vellum, 
14.7 X ro.8 cm. Biblioteca Marciana, Venice 



the Librariersgilde (Guild of the Book Trades, also 
known as the Guild of Saint John and Saint Luke) 
register their marks and pay a fee to the Corporation 
of Imagemakers so that the panel painters could 
maintain some control over what they considered 
as possible competition.^^ This helps to explain the 
connection to Davids workshop of certain other 
drawings that are related to both manuscript illumi- 
nation and panel-painting production, and it brings 
us back to the document with which we began this 
chapter — the account of the items within the trunk 
that David commandeered from Benson in the 
1519—20 dispute — in which various projects and 
patrons (or patterns) having to do with panel painting 

53. Gerard David, Transfiguration, ca. 1500-1505. Oil on wood, 174 x 
120 cm. Onze-Lieve-Vrouwekerk, Bruges (Photo Copyright 
IRPA-KIK, Brussels) 
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54- Alexander Bening?, Pentecost (verso), ca. 1490-1500. Pen and 
brown ink over black chalk on prepared paper, 25.5 x 17.3 cm. 
Museum BoijmansVan Beuningen, Rotterdam 



and manuscript illumination are discussed together as 
part of the same workshop paraphernalia. 

Although attributed to the circle of Gerard David, 
the preparatory drawing in black chalk of a Justice 
scene (Figure 49) has been convincingly hnked to 
the Master of Mary of Burgundy, who is considered 
to be the founder of the school of Ghent-Bruges 
illumination/*^ The right half of the drawing, includ- 
ing the centrally positioned king with arms akimbo, 
was used later by the leading illuminator of the six- 
teenth century, Simon Bening (son of Alexander 
Bening and a close associate of Davids), about 1525—30 
for a Christ before Pilate or Caiaphas in the prayer book 
of Cardinal Alb recht of Brandenburg (Figure 50). 

A contemporary of the Master of Mary of 
Burgundy, Alexander Bening (also known as the 




55. Simon Bening or Gerard Horenbout, Pentecost, from 
the Grimany Breviary (Cod. marc. Lat. I, 99, fol. 205V), ca. 1515. 
Tempera on vellum, 14.7 x to. 8 cm. Biblioteca Marciana, 
Venice 



Master of the Older Prayer Book of Maximihan I) 
and his son Simon worked as illuminators in Ghent 
and Bruges. It is to both Benings as well as to Gerard 
David that the Transfiguration and Pentecost have been 
attributed (Figures 51 and 54)/'^ The recto and verso 
of the same sheet, these drawings show the style of 
pen work common to illuminators; short strokes and 
stippling used to model the forms and surface char- 
acteristics are emphasized over the in-depth modeling 
of three-dimensional forms necessitated by larger- 
format panel painting. 

Although most frequently used as models by 
Simon Bening in his illuminations, these drawings are 

56. Follower of Gerard David, Pentecost, ca. 1515. Oil on wood 
transferred to wood, 95.3 x 67.3 cm. Harvard University Art 
Museums, Cambridge, Mass. Courtesy of the Fogg Art Museum, 
Gift of Mrs. Norton Peabody Prince 
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probably by his father, Alexander, whose elongated 
figures are closer to those found in the drawings. 
Figural motifs and compositions, however, are easily 
transformed from one medium to another. Thus the 
Transfiguration, so closely connected with David s 
painting of the same subject (compare Figures 51 
and 53) in the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwekerk in Bruges, is 
also intimately related to miniatures in the Grimany 
Breviary (attributed to Simon Bening and Gerard 
Horenbout, Figure 52), and in the Mayer van den 
Bergh Breviary, and somewhat less so to another, 
attributed to Simon Bening, in the Chester Beatty 
Rosarium.^^' Likewise, the Pentecost (Figure 54), a 
drawing by the same hand as its reverse side Trans- 
figuration, is linked both to a painting from David's 
workshop in the Fogg Art Museum (Figure 56) and 
more specifically to a Pentecost, again in the Grimany 
Breviary, attributed to Simon Bening or Gerard 
Horenbout (Figure 55), as well as to one in the 
Stockholm-Kassel Book of Hours from the work- 
shop of Simon Bening.'^^ These would not have been 
the only examples of the use of these particular 
compositions, and it is a difficult, if not futile, exer- 
cise to try to determine the exact origin of each 
design. Suffice it to say that among the drawings in 
David s workshop were patterns used by panel 
painters and manuscript illuminators alike^'^ and that 
there was an ongoing exchange between the two 
arts. As we shall see, David's close association with 
the art of manuscript illumination is a recurring 
theme throughout the study of his works. 

Lost Drawings and Underdrawings 

The drawings by David that remain are but a small 
fraction of those that must have originally existed. 
The more recent opportunity to study a painting's 
underdrawing, however, allows us to consider those 
drawings that no longer remain but whose previous 
existence and workshop function are suggested by 
clues found in the underdrawings of Davids paint- 
ings. Although there are some exceptions, David's 
drawings and underdrawings generally bear a direct 
relationship to one another in style and technique, 



the characteristics of the one group helping to clarify 
those of the other.^"^ 

Just as in his drawings, where black chalk is often 
employed to work out the preliminary nature of the 
composition or motif, so too David used black 
chalk for the rough sketch of the composition and 
placement of individual forms on panels. In both 
drawing and underdrawing the more fixed design 
to be followed is made in pen or brush and ink. The 
consistent use by David in his mature works of two 
different underdrawing media is characteristic of his 
working procedure. In this, David was preceded by, 
or may even have been taught by, the example of his 
north Netherlandish compatriot Geertgen tot Sint 
Jans, who at least in his documented works used 
both black chalk and brush.^° In the Lamentation and 
the Burning of the Bones of Saint fohn the Baptist, how- 
ever, Geertgen appears to have worked in the 
reverse manner of Gerard David — that is, initially 
working out the composition and individual figures 
in brush, and subsequently, in a second stage, cor- 
recting these forms or augmenting them with paral- 
lel hatching for shading with black chalk. Although 
David s forerunner in Bruges Hans Memling also 
used both media on occasion in the same altar- 
piece (for example, the Last Judgment Altarpiece in 
Gdansk) further study is needed in order to deter- 
mine whether he regularly employed these different 
media together on the same panel as David did.^^ 

It is also possible to draw some conclusions about 
the chronology of David's underdrawing style, which 
in turn leads to observations about his origins and 
influences on his later development, A parallel exists 
in the evolution of the technique of drawings on 
paper from the late fifteenth century to the early 
decades of the sixteenth century, where the preferred 
medium changed from the earlier metalpoint and pen 
or brush and ink to black chalk. Such an evolution is 
echoed in the underdrawings of the artists preceding 
and following Gerard David in the south Netherlands. 

So far as we know at this point m our investiga- 
tions, Dieric Bouts and Hugo van der Goes (both 
artists primarily active around the third quarter of the 
fifteenth century) commonly employed pen or brush 
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and black pigment for underdrawings in their paint- 
ings. Although he began by employing brush, Hans 
Memling changed to black chalk for the under- 
drawings of the paintings he produced in Bruges. 
David, for his part, also began with a brush under- 
drawing, which evolved later into a mingling of the 
two techniques. It would be simplifying matters too 
much, however, to end the discussion with this gen- 
eralized statement, for the issue is more complicated 
than that. An overview of the development of under- 
drawings in David's paintings helps to clarify their 
relationship to his drawings on paper and to lay the 
groundwork for the following chapters, which dis- 
cuss David's technique as an integral part of the art- 
historical concerns raised by individual paintings. 

Among David s earliest works, most likely pro- 
duced before his first recorded presence in Bruges in 
1484, are a triptych of Christ Nailed to the Cross 
(Figures 91-93) and various versions of the theme 
of the Nativity that show the influence of Dieric 
Bouts (to be discussed in greater detail in chapter 3). 
As the stylistic evidence shows, David probably spent 
some time in Leuven following in the footsteps of 
his compatriot from Haarlem, Dieric Bouts, on his 
way to settling in Bruges. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the underdrawings of David's early works 
resemble those of the paintings produced in Bouts 's 
workshop — free brushwork for the layout of the com- 
position and setting, and tightly controlled hatching 
and cross-hatching in pen or brush and black pigment 
for the modeling of the figures and their draperies. 
Compare, for example, the preliminary sketch on one 
of the panels for the Justice of Emperor Otto //I with 
that of the right wing of the triptych of Christ Nailed 
to the Cross (Figures 57 and 58). 

Upon his arrival in Bruges, David was already a 
mature artist when he encountered the work of the 
city's then leading master, Hans MemHng. MemUng s 
own move to Bruges after a period of time in the 
Brussels studio of Rogier van der Weyden must have 
been a liberating experience, for we can begin to see 
developments in his style, among them the change 
from a tightly controlled brush underdrawing to a 
remarkably free sketch in black chalk. David must 



have been aware of Memling s activities in Bruges 
and perhaps was familiar with his working proce- 
dures for painting. Whether this is a specific case of 
influence from Memling to David or whether David 
was merely following general trends, he soon adopted 
a standard technique in his Bruges paintings that 
included a preliminary rough, free black-chalk sketch 
at the initial stage of work. The Justice of Camhyses 
panels (completed in 1498) and the Virgin among 
Virgins (donated in 1509), both of which will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, are prime examples of 
this working technique, where David used black chalk 
to freely lay out the composition and brush and black 
pigment to work out the details of modeling and the 
system of lighting to be used in the painted layers. 

During the first decade of the sixteenth century, 
David must have employed apprentices and assistants 
in his workshop, for there was a significant market 
demand in Bruges and a developing one in Antwerp 
that encouraged increased production. This would 
have provided the impetus for David to devise more 
efficient methods of producing paintings of stan- 
dardized themes. Certainly the evidence of this is 
found in the evolution of the working techniques 
used in his paintings. That is to say, the underdraw- 
ings of this period begin to show that certain designs 
were underdrawn in an already fixed or finished 
form, while other features (the unusual or variable 
forms) continued to evolve in a freely sketched man- 
ner directly on the grounded panel. Furthermore, 
these later works begin to show the evidence of 
designs transferred from a pounced cartoon. 

Extremely instructive in terms of understanding 
the standard working methods that David developed 
is a painting in which two different styles of under- 
drawing coexist side by side. This is the Virgin and 
Child with Four Saints (or Maria in Soky^ of about 1515 
in the Norton Simon Museum (Figure 59). The 
underdrawing of the Virgin's drapery (Figure 37) is 
carried out entirely in a crumbly medium (probably 
black chalk), and its character is sketchy, with numer- 
ous forms in flux and the final design not at all fully 
resolved. Several changes between the underdrawing 
and the painting are evident in the folds of the 
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57- IR photograph of drapery of woman in Figure 68 (Photo Copyright IRPA-KIK, Brussels) 



draperies and the placement of the moon shver at 
the lower end of the Virgins drapery. The under- 
drawing of Saints John the EvangeHst and John the 
Baptist at the left, however, is extremely meticulous 
and carefully worked out, presenting a preestablished 
form and modeling in brush and a black pigment. 



This latter underdrawing probably reHed on a pre- 
Hminary sketch on paper for the specific design of 
the draperies, while the Virgin's draperies continued 
to be adjusted in their configuration directly on the 
panel in the underdrawing, due in part to the repo- 
sitioning of the crescent moon in the lower portion 
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58. IRR detail of Figure 93 

of the painting. Another case that combines the two 
different media for an evolving as opposed to a fixed 
design is the Annunciation in Frankfurt.^' 

There are about fifteen paintings in David's oeu- 
vre that, Hke the two saints in the Norton Simon 
Museum Virgin and Child show a fixed underdraw- 



ing.^'* If the specific characteristics of these paintings 
are considered, some interesting common features 
emerge. Though it sometimes appears as if the relative 
covering power of the color of upper paint layers has 
something to do with the complexity and finish of the 
underdrawing, this is not a standard determining fac- 
tor. Of the fifteen individual panels in this grouping, 
except for the large-scale central panels of the Saint 
Anne Altarpiece and the Sedano Triptych (Figures 
159 and 150), all are relatively small in size, that is, 
closer to the scale of a pattern drawing available in 
the workshop, and thus more easily copied by eye, 
detail for detail. This type of underdrawing is with- 
out exception made in pen or brush and a black 
pigment, that is, with the tools and medium David 
used for the final draft of his ideas, reserving black 
chalk or charcoal routinely for those compositions 
and forms he was still working out. Also without 
exception, the figures and forms of these paintings 
that share the same type of underdrawings are all 
from David's stock types: certain poses of the Virgin, 
saints, female mourners, and so on. In other words, 
they are exactly the subjects of model drawings that 
David would have had available in the workshop, 
ready to be incorporated into paintings. 

A final type of underdrawing existing in David's 
paintings provides evidence of lost cartoons used 
for the transfer of motifs or compositions. Recalling 
David s legal battles with Ambrosius Benson, the court 
records state that David removed from the house 
of Adriaen Isenbrant certain patterns that Benson 
thought were his and that there were in the trunks 
Benson left behind some additional patterns, which 
were the property of a certain Albrecht. It is impos- 
sible to say whether these patronen were simply draw- 
ings on paper or whether they were actually cartoons 
used for the transfer of designs. 

Although no pricked drawings from David's ate- 
lier have survived, we do have evidence from the 
underdrawings of the paintings themselves about 
which designs were dupHcated and often how they 
were transferred. Perhaps the best-known example 
among David's paintings is the Adoration of the Magi 
(Figure 60), which Johannes Taubert and Karl Arndt 
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6o. Gerard David, Adoration of the Magi, ca. 1500-1505. Oil on oak, 121 x 167 cm. Altc Pinakothek, Munich (Photo Artothek, Munich) 



have discussed as a copy after Hugo van der Goes.^° 
Both these scholars identified the telltale marks of 
pouncing from infrared photographs of the Munich 
painting, Arndt noticed w^hat he considered to be a 
difference in the sizes of the dots used in the prick- 
ing for the background scene of horsemen and the 
foreground figures of the kings. This may be the 
clearest indication that not one complete cartoon, 
but several cartoons for discrete parts of the compo- 
sition, were used to transfer the design of this rela- 
tively large painting. As can be proven by practical 
application of the process of pouncing, the carbon 
or chalk material of the pounce will adhere well 
only to a slightly tacky surface, that is, a ground 

59. Gerard David, Virgin and Child with Four Saints, ca. 1515-20. 
Oil on oak, 70.8 x 54 cm. The Norton Simon Foundation, 
Pasadena, California 



preparation that has been wetted or oiled. After 
transferring the design, David kept the upper left 
background scene as a series of dots (Figure 61). For 
the major portions of the composition, however, he 
went back over the dots, connecting them with a 
brush and black paint (Figures 62 and 63). That he 
did this rather soon after the design was transferred 
is evident by the way the brushstrokes adhere to the 
surface of the painting. Where the surface was still 
tacky the brushstrokes beaded up with the meeting 
of the aquaeous and oil media. This effect may be 
seen in the figures of the three kings. By the time 
David (or an assistant carrying out this manual task) 
reached the figures of Mary, Joseph, and the Christ 
Child, however, the surface was apparently dry, and 
the brush connecting the pounced dots covered 
them evenly, in fluid, uninterrupted strokes. The 
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6i. IRR detail of upper left of Figure 60 



only indication that there was pouncing here at all 
is found in the feet of the Christ Child, where the 
connecting brushstroke goes inside the pattern of 
the pounced dots, and in the left forearm of the 
Child, where the dots can still be seen. 

We are at a disadvantage regarding this composi- 
tion, for we don't know exactly what the supposed 
prototype design by Hugo van der Goes looked like. 
Other versions of the composition — a copy in Beriin 
and one in Princeton, as well as several versions in 
manuscript illumination — seem to follow the same 
design with minor adjustments in the spacing of 
figures. The only area of the composition where 
there is even a shght indication that David may have 



deviated from Hugo's design is in the angels hover- 
ing over the Virgin and Child. Here there is no evi- 
dence of a pounced design. Instead, David used his 
habitual sketching tool — black chalk — to draw the 
forms of the two angels, presumably after the surface 
of the ground preparation was dry, for the lines are 
distinct and unsmudged (Figure 64). That he used 
black chalk after the surface was dry may have been 
prompted by the less usable form-defming Hnes of 
the angel at the right. This area may have been 
oiled out or rewet, which would cause the applica- 
tion of the underdrawing in brush to bleed out 
from the applied lines. It may have been because of 
this undesired effect that David waited for the area 
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62. IRR detail of king and shepherd in Figure 60 



to dry and then employed black chalk for the pre- 
Hminary design. 

David seems to have used pouncing as a tech- 
nique for transferring designs relatively infrequently. 
In fact, the only other obvious example of David s 
use of a pounced design is in his series of the Virgin 
and Child with the Milk Soup paintings, of which 
there are numerous versions now belonging to the 
Aurora Trust; the Musees Royaux des Beaux- Arts 
de Belgique, Brussels; the Deutz collection; and the 
Palazzo Bianco in Genoa, among others (Figures 
284-287).^-^ The relationship of these paintings to 
one another and the possible conclusions to be 
reached about them will be discussed in chapter 6. 




63. IRR detail of Holy Family in Figure 60 



From time to time David made use of other 
methods of transfer, which are not so readily visible. 
A tracing made on Mylar (from the X-radiograph) 
of the major motif of the Virgin and Child from the 
Sedano Triptych (Figure 150) and its exact corre- 
spondence, in a flipped version, with the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art Virgin and Child Enthroned 
with Two Angels (Figure 280) prove that some kind 
of now invisible method of pattern transfer took 
place. ^4 Likewise, a survey of the correlation between 
similar features in numerous paintings (for example, 
the head of Mary Magdalene in the London Virgin 
and Child with Saints and a Donor and in the Virgin 
among Virgins, or the Virgin in the outside left wing 
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of the Baptism Triptych and in the Virgin and Child 
with the Milk Soup) clearly indicates a rather consis- 
tent dependency upon the use and reuse of pattern 
drawings as a standard practice in David s workshop. 

The artists who followed David, chiefly those 
assembled in the group around Adriaen Isenbrant, 



employed pricked cartoons as a standard working 
technique.^^ This accomplished the proliferation of 
David's designs in countless works produced toward 
the end of his life and thereafter, extending his lega- 
cy well into the sixteenth century, in a new era of 
the mass production of paintings. 



NOTES 

1. This chapter is a much-revised version of an inaugu- 
ral lecture delivered at Colloque IX of "Le dessin sous- 
jacent dans la peinture" and first published in Ainsworth 
1993 a. For a review of workshop practice in general and 
helpful bibliographies, see the section "Le Peintre et son 
metier," in Patoul and Schoute 1994. 

2. The literature on underdrawmgs in panel paintings is 
now considerable. The reader is directed to the proceedings 
of the colloques of'Le dessin sous-jacent dans la peinture" 
pubUshed every two years since 1971 under the editorship 
of HeleneVerougstraete and Roger Van Schoute. For the 
methodology of comparing drawings and underdrawings, 
see Ainsworth 1989b. 



3. The documents were first pubHshed by Parmentier 
(1937, pp. 92-93) and subsequently transcribed and discussed 
by Georges Marher (1957, pp. 15-19 and 41-42) and van 
Miegroet (1989, pp. 345-46). For a discussion of various 
levels of workshop assistants and their particular obligations, 
see Campbell 1981a, pp. 43-61. 

4. For a review of the Sanderus quotation and other 
documents concerning Isenbrant, see Wilson 1995a, pp. i, 15 
nn. I, 2. 

5. For a general study of types of workshop drawings 
existing during the Renaissance in Italy, see F. Ames-Lewis, 
Drawing in Early Renaissance Italy (New Haven and London, 
1981), and F. Ames-Lewis and J.Wright, Drawing in the 
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Italian Renaissance Workshop, exh. cat., Victoria and Albert 
Museum (London, 1983). 

6. Sonkes 1969b, pp. 1-5; for Dieric Bouts, see Brussels 
1957-58, nos. 32, 33, pp. 92,94- 

7. Waagen first published certain of these drawings in the 
Klinkosch collection, Vienna, as Holbein (Waagen 1867, p. 196). 
They were sold as such in the Klinkosch sale: Katalog der reich- 
haltigen und vorzuglichen Sammlung von alien Handzeichnungen, 
Miniaturen, alten Kupferstichen, Radirungen, Holzschnitten, 
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CHAPTER TWO 

By His Own Hand: 

Aspects of David^s Working Methods in His Documented Paintings 



Various theories from diverse points of view 
have been set forth about the career and 
oeuvre of Gerard David. Any discussion of 
his paintings is both enriched and comphcated by 
the fact that he originated in the north and settled 
in the south Netherlands; he emulated and assimilated 
the differing styles of artists he encountered on his 
way to Bruges and after his arrival there in 1484, and 
probably traveled to Italy. David worked sometimes 
as an illuminator of manuscripts, but principally as a 
panel painter, and had an active workshop catering 
not only to local individuals but also to the thriving, 
open art markets of Bruges and Antwerp and the 
well-developed export trade in both cities. Davids 
paintings range from the diminutive scale of manu- 
script illumination to monumental works on panel, 
not to mention more than a dozen drawings that 
reveal various stages of workshop practice. 

The relative diversity of the production of Gerard 
David, though not particularly unusual for the period, 
has led to disputes about attributions, chronology, 
and the extent to which one can propose the partic- 
ipation of workshop assistants in various paintings.' 
The traditional method of reconstructing an artist s 
oeuvre is based upon documented works around 
which stylistically similar paintings are grouped. While 
this is generally a valid approach, documented paint- 
ings do not always afford the most complete or 
indeed characteristic index of style criteria by which 
the artist may be judged. A more fruitful approach 
to the understanding of an oeuvre attempts to relate 
the original conception, or the invention stage, to 
the other stages of realization of the work of art, 
thereby recovering indications of the painter s habitual 

Detail of Figure 79 



approach to the creation of a work. Here is where 
information can be gleaned from methods of techni- 
cal investigation — that is, by taking into account evi- 
dence of the artist s underdrawing, brushwork, and 
painting procedures as it can be rediscovered through 
infrared reflectography and X-radiography. As with 
any research, the findings can be properly interpreted 
only when a large group of works by the artist is 
studied. This method represents an expansion of tra- 
ditional connoisseurship practices — by more fully 
understanding the artist s working procedures, we 
can begin again with new information at hand to 
reconsider some very basic questions that lead to a 
fuller comprehension of the artist's contribution to 
the painting of his time. 

A starting point for the reassessment of David's 
style and technique is his documented works:^ the 
Justice of Cambyses panels, dated 1498 (Figures 65 and 
66) and the Virgin among Virgins of 1509 (Figure 79). 
Oddly enough, however, though they are the linch- 
pins of the artist's oeuvre, these paintings do not rep- 
resent David's standard style and working technique, 
but rather exceptions to them, because of their large 
size and their particular requirements. 

Perhaps not only because of the difficulties David 
had in coming to terms with the presentation of the 
Justice subjects, but also because of the revised require- 
ments of the commission, these paintings were altered 
in various stages more than any other known exam- 
ples by the artist. The Virgin among Virgins is notable 
not for changes made during the course of production 
but for the unique way in which David reformulated 
a standard theme in part to suit his own purpose, 
showing a working method of considerable innova- 
tion for a painting of 1509 and a new self-awareness. 
A study of both the Justice of Cambyses and the Virgin 
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65- Gerard DsLvid, Justice of Cambyses: Arrest of Sisamnes, 1498. Oil on oak, 182.3 ^ ^59-^ ^^^^i- Groeningemuseum, Bruges 




66. Gerard Dayid, Justice of Cambyses: Flaying of Sisamnes, 1498. Oil on oak, 182.2 x 159.4 cm. Groeningemuseum, Bruges 



among Virgins demonstrates a great deal about the artis- 
tic range evident in Davids paintings and the marked 
evolution of his style in the decade between the 
completion of these works. 

The Justice of Cambyses 

Traditionally mentioned in connection with the Justice 
of Cambyses panels (Figures 65 and 66) are three 
archival documents found in the Stadsarchief in 
Bruges. The first, dating from September i, 1487, to 
the end of February 1488, lists an advance payment of 
four pounds for a painting on wood of the "Jugement 
endeVonnesse Ons Liefs Heeren" (usually interpreted 
as a Last Judgment and sometimes as Christ before 
Pilatej, destined to hang in the aldermen's chambers 
of the town hall. Subsequently added to the text, 
in different ink but in a contemporary hand, is the 
name of the payee, Gerard David. ^ 

The second document, of January i to August 31, 
1491, lists a payment to Gerard David of two pounds 
groten for certain painting by him for the aldermen's 
chambers.4 

The third document in the accounts covers the 
period from September 2, 1498, to September 2, 1499, 
and pays out eight pounds ten shillings groten for the 
completion of a "large painting of portraiture" placed 
in the aldermen's chambers. It also mentions payment 
to various assistants or collaborators of David's. The 
payment is made to David by Jacob Spronc, Joos de 
Smet,Jan de Corte, and Jan de Trompes, treasurer.^ 

A number of theories have been proposed in the 
past concerning these frustratingly vague documents.^' 
With new evidence in hand, we may now clarify 
certain issues and make a few basic assumptions. The 
first document refers to an advance payment for a 
work to be hung in the aldermen's chambers, and it is 
generally agreed that the subject was a Last Judgment, 
that is, a religious counterpart to the secular judg- 
ment scenes traditionally hung in these rooms. ^ In 
1388-89 Bruges had paid its city painter, Jan Coene, 
41 shillings and 4 pence for "eene barde daer 't 
jugement in staet bescreven" — a Last Judgment — 
for the aldermen's chambers of Bruges 's town hall, 



and in 1524-25 Jan Provost's Last Judgment hung in 
the same chambers.^ It is Van derVelden's theory 
that the 1487--88 document refers to a commission 
made to replace Coene's one-hundred-year-old 
painting. The description of the subject in this doc- 
ument, however, varies from the wording for the pay- 
ment to Coene. Here it is stipulated as a 'Jugement 
endeVonnesse Ons Liefs Heeren" (that is, a "Judgment 
and sentencing of our Lord"). Recently, Noel 
Geirnaert has returned to Siret's conclusion of 1869 
and suggested that the subject was certainly not a 
Last Judgment, but a Christ before Pilate,'^ which, 
along with certain Old Testament scenes, such as 
the Judgment of Solomon or Susanna and Daniel, 
would have been an appropriate religious counter- 
part to a secular judgment scene.'" 

Although David received advance payment for 
this early commission, there is no further mention 
of the work, which apparently was never completed, 
a decision having been made along the way to carry 
out plans for a secular subject instead, namely, the 
Justice of Cambyses (to which the later payment of 
1498-99 refers). No trace of the first commission 
has been thought to remain, but the recently redis- 
covered fragment of the Mocking of Christ (Figure 5) 
may well have been part of a larger depiction of 
Christ's judgment and sentencing that focused on 
the episode of Christ before Pilate and included 
various subsidiary scenes (such as this fragment) 
portraying the surrounding events from Christ's 
Passion. Based on styhstic evidence as well as den- 
drochronological investigation, the Mocking of Christ 
dates from about 1488-90, the time of the prepay- 
ment document.'^ Its portrayal of a subject less often 
represented, except in large Passion cycles of multiple 
scenes, and its emphasis on the theme of the judg- 
ment and sentencing of Christ make it a suitable 
candidate for part of an ensemble for the aldermen's 
chambers. No other piece of this work appears to 
have survived, and it is possible that it was never 
completed, as the lack of any further documentation 
seems to suggest. 

Concerning the second document, Van der 
Velden has recently pointed out that the word used 
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to describe the work completed for payment, which 
is schilderye, in the late fifteenth century generally 
referred to painting in the broadest sense. To indi- 
cate a panel painting specifically, as the document 
previously has been interpreted, the phrase would 
have to have shown accompanying words such as 
tafel (meaning "panel") or pointrature (meaning "an 
individual painting"), or to be additionally clarified 
by the subject matter of the work. Moreover, the 
amount paid, the relatively small sum of two pounds 
groten, is more consistent with decorative painting 
in the aldermen's chambers rather than panel paint- 
ing.'^ Such mundane assignments were routine for 
panel painters. 

The third document, dated 1498-99, must concern 
a final payment for the Justice of Cambyses, which, 
according to the record, was already in position in 
the aldermen's chambers, installed at an unknown 
date. Records of previous payments made for this 
large panel, now in two parts but originally framed 
as one, are not extant.'^ Given the size and complexi- 
ty of these panels, work must have begun a number 
of years earlier. A comparable example is perhaps 
Dieric Bouts 's large-scale Justice of Emperor Otto III, 
one panel of which (Figure 68) took thirty months 
to complete.'^ 

Secular judgment scenes were common and 
appropriate subjects for the council chambers of offi- 
cial city buildings.'^ Among the more noted ones of 
the period, of course, were paintings of the Justice 
of Trajan and Gregory and of Herkenbald made by 
Rogier van der Weyden for the town hall in Brussels 
(only tapestry versions of which remain, in the Kunst- 
historisches Museum, Bern), and the Justice of Emperor 
Otto III, two of the four commissioned works of 
which were completed about 1475 by Dieric Bouts 
and his workshop for installation in the town hall 
of Leuven. 

The Justice of Cambyses is a tale related with cer- 
tain variations in Herodotus's Historiae and Valerius 
Maximus's Facti et dicti memorabilia (as well as in the 
Gesta Romanorum), but neither author mentions the 
scene of the Arrest of Sisamnes, which David features 
so prominently. It is more likely, as Van derVelden 



points out, that David depended on a medieval tra- 
dition featuring the story of Cambyses as an exem- 
plum of just judgment.'^ David related four main 
episodes of the story: the bribing of Judge Sisamnes 
in the background of the left panel; the judges even- 
tual arrest in the foreground (Figure 65); the grisly 
flaying of the corrupt Sisamnes, dominating the 
right scene; and the further reminder of the events 
in the depiction of Sisamnes' son obliged to sit in 
judgment on a seat covered with his father's skin 
(Figure 66)! 

Various proposals have been set forth about the 
intrinsic meaning of the two paintings. The main 
question revolves around whether the paintings reflect 
specific contemporary events in Bruges, or whether 
they are indicative of a more general or universal 
meaning. Mary of Burgundy had died in 1482, and 
her husband, Maximilian I, thus lost his authority 
over the Netherlands. Undaunted by his diminished 
official standing, Maximilian nonetheless sought to 
retain his former position. The majority of the 
Burgundian states recognized Maximilian as regent, 
except for Flanders (that is, Ghent, Bruges, andYpres), 
which sided with Louis XI and Charles VIII against 
Maximilian. In 1483 Maximilian and Mary's son, 
Philip the Handsome, was installed as count of 
Flanders with a four-man council of regency. But 
Maximilian would not submit to this council and 
planned to rule in his son's place, hoping to eventu- 
ally conquer the duchy of Burgundy. Ongoing dis- 
agreements and battles between Maximilian and 
Flanders culminated in a meeting of the States General 
in 1487 in Bruges, where Maximilian hoped to finally 
resolve the matter. Supported by his own German 
troops, Maximilian entered the city with a show of 
force. Not intimidated by this, however, the Bruges 
corporations mounted their own counteroffensive 
and took Maximilian hostage, holding him in the 
house on the Markt called Craenenburgh.'^ In any 
event, Maximilian managed to penetrate the lines of 
the city limits to summon the supportive forces of 
Frederick III. Unable to equal the oncoming mili- 
tary might of the Germans, Bruges negotiated with 
Maximilian. Troubled times continued, but in 1491 
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Bruges had met her final defeat, hi 1488 Philip became 
duke of the Netherlands and in 1494 regent of the 
Netherlands. 

Early on, in an article of 1863, Weale suggested 
that the paintings were related to events in contem- 
porary Bruges history, specifically to the revolt of 
Bruges against Maximilian and the condemnation 
of the aldermen convicted of corruption. Following 
the revolt against Maximilian in February 1488, the 
burgomasters Jan van Nieuwenhove and Jacob van 
Dudzele as well as the alderman Pieter Lanchals were 
condemned to death. Weale proposed that the new 
aldermen, designated under Philip the Handsome by 
the delegates of Ghent, decided to commission two 
paintings that would recall for the town councillors 
the impartiality and the integrity they must show."^ 

This theory has been supported more recently by 
van Miegroet, who suggested that the panels served 
to "remind city officials of their duty as judges, as 
well as to remind the populace of their civic duties 
to Duke Philip the [Handsome] and his councillors." 
In other words, the paintings served the purpose of 
''admonishing Bruges for its political misconduct," 
and its "lese majeste and open revolt led by Philip 
of Cleves."^'' In further support of this thesis, van 
Miegroet cited the identification with Bruges in the 
depiction of the poortersloge (burghers lodge) in the 
left background of the Arrest scene and in the view 
of the east facade of the town hall in the middle dis- 
tance of the Flaying scene. He identified the young 
man at the left of Judge Sisamnes in the Arrest scene 
as Philip the Handsome, and an onlooker to the left 
of King Cambyses in the Flaying scene as Engelbert 
II, count of Nassau; neither suggestion has held up 
under closer scrutiny"' 

Strubbe allowed for the parallel drawn by Weale 
between the corruption theme in local history and 
in the story of King Cambyses." However, he urged 
careful consideration of the facts: while it is true that 
the aldermen dismissed from their responsibilities were 
accused of greed, the matter did not relate to cor- 
ruption in the context of the administration of jus- 
tice, as in the Cambyses story. In any event, Strubbe 
rejected the idea that paintings completed in 1498 
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would have deliberately perpetuated the memory of 
misconduct by certain aldermen dismissed in 1488. 
After all, the situation in Bruges in 1498 was sub- 
stantially different from that in 1488. The aldermen 
were no longer in disgrace, and it is unlikely that 
this group would have allowed paintings recalling 
the rebelhous behavior of their predecessors to hang 
in their own judgment chambers. Furthermore, as 
discussed below, a number of the portrait heads were 
changed at a late stage, probably to show the alder- 
men of the late 1490s, not those of the T480S. If the 
paintings had been commissioned by Maximilian, 
the hypothesis of Weale and van Miegroet might 
be entertained, but this is not the case. 

A more likely interpretation recognizes the Justice 
of Cambyses as part of a medieval tradition of exem- 
pla, depicting secular and religious judgment scenes 
that hung in the same town hall chambers together. 
The reference to contemporary matters in the Justice 
panels, like its precedent in Bouts s Justice of Emperor 
Otto III, is probably limited to portraiture of the 
aldermen and identifiable sites in Bruges, as well as 
to a statement of loyalty to Philip the Handsome, 
as is indicated by the coats of arms added in a late 
stage to the Arrest scene. 

Complicating the interpretation of the paintings 
is the fact that they have undergone a number of 
substantial changes in composition and in the details 
of the figures themselves. These changes are evident 
through close observation of the painting (certain 
pentimenti are visible to the naked eye, and the obvi- 
ously thick paint layers indicate reworking in areas) 
and through X-radiography and infrared reflectogra- 
phy, both of which help to identify the exact areas 
of modification. 

Let us examine David's method in creating these 
complex panels in order to hypothesize about the 
evolution of the painting, as well as to clarify David's 
working methods in the last decade of the fifteenth 
century. His planning for this important commission 
doubtless led to a series of preparatory drawings, only 
a few of which survive. Nonetheless, the Justice of 
Cambyses panels offer a rare opportunity in David s 
oeuvre to evaluate the function of underdrawings in 



relation to preparatory drawings on paper.^^ On the 
verso and the recto of the same sheet (Figures 7 and 
10) are, respectively, a study related to the standing 
King Cambyses in the Arrest scene and a head of 
one of the observers in the Flaying scene. 

The physical characteristics of the Frankfurt draw- 
ings provide clues to Davids method. The medium of 
both sides of the drawing has not always been accu- 
rately described in the previous literature, having 
been called "point of the brush, pen(?), and brown 
ink over metalpoint on prepared paper." In fact, there 
is a cursive notation in black chalk beneath a more 
exacting and meticulous rendering in pen and brown 
ink for the standing man, while the heads of the recto 
are in metalpoint over black chalk on prepared paper. 
As discussed in chapter 1 , the function of the draw- 
ing of the standing King Cambyses was to work out 
the configuration of drapery folds and system of 
lighting on the figure — the face is only minimally 
suggested and the hands are missing entirely. One of 
the heads on the recto of the sheet was captured from 
life as a study for the man centrally placed among 
the bystanders observing the flaying of Sisamnes. 

The technique and medium of the drawings have 
a direct relationship to David's underdrawings. David 
often made a preliminary sketch on the prepared 
panel in black chalk or sometimes charcoal, followed 
by a more detailed description of certain areas in 
brush or pen and black pigment. He used silverpoint 
on prepared paper for the delicate and very freely 
sketched studies of heads that constitute the majori- 
ty of the artists sketchbook subjects, as discussed in 
greater detail in chapter i.The use of silverpoint 
for this purpose corresponds to David's use of black 
chalk for the underdrawings of painted heads. The 
sketches on paper, such as the one for the head of 
an onlooker in the Flaying scene, are studies not only 
of attitude but also of a particular system of lighting. 
The same Ughting scheme found in the silverpoint 
drawing is carried over into the underdrawing of the 
man portrayed in the painting (compare Figures 7-9). 
However, whether the illumination of the head was 
studied with the painting already in mind is difficult 
to say. 



Given the evidence of the Frankfurt drawings, 
specifically their direct relationship to details of the 
Justice panels, it can be presumed that there were a 
number of preparatory sketches for these rather com- 
plicated scenes. At a preliminary stage the juxtaposi- 
tion of reds, blues, greens, and yellows were consid- 
ered for balance within the composition. And David, 
like Bouts (see Figure 57), indicated the color scheme 
in the underdrawing with color notations on the fig- 
ures (see Figure 73, where the man's coat at the left 
shows an "r" for "rot" or red). Not everything, 
however, was studied independently beforehand. 
The numerous alterations in the underdrawing and 
painted layers suggest a design that, to a large extent, 
evolved directly on the panels. 

The Arrest of Sisamnes, which bears the date 1498 
for the completion of the work, was the more sub- 
stantially reworked of the two panels. X-radiographs 
of the paintings (first published by Marijnissen and 
Van de Voorde, Figures 67 and 72) indicate signifi- 
cantly revised areas in various figures, in the setting 
of the main scene, and in the background. The 
background has been changed at least three times. 
As seen in the X-radiograph (Figure 67), the rough 
forms of an area left in reserve in the background 
appear to correspond to general shapes of landscape 
and small buildings from an earlier conception. The 
first plan, with a view of buildings to the right and 
left in the background and a vista into the landscape, 
is reminiscent of the settings commonly found in the 
paintings of the Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl, an 
artist from the circle of Geertgen tot Sint Jans in the 
Haarlem school, who, like David, apparently spent 
some time in the late 1470s in Leuven in the work- 
shop of Dieric Bouts (see chapter 3).^^ David's Arrest 
of Sisamnes, in fact, appears to be inspired by the 
composition of his Augustus and the Tiburtine Sibyl in 
Frankfurt, though David adjusted that design to show 
a narrower space between the background buildings 
at the far right and far left. 

A second idea for the background can be described 
only in an incomplete manner; it includes a pitched- 
roof building in the center distance and a figure (to 
the left of the porphyry column) looking onto the 
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68. Dieric Bouts (active by i457--d. i^-js) Justice of Emperor Otto III: Ordeal by Fire, 1475. Oil on oak, 
323 X 182 cm. Musees Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Bruxelles-Komnklijke Musea voor Schone 
Kunsten van Belgie, Brussels 




69. IRR detail of Sisamncs in Figure 65 



scene from a porch or loggia. Perhaps belonging to 
this same concept (or to the first one) is a change in 
the architectural forms and decoration of the building 
to the right in the background. It previously had a 
triangular-pitched roof instead of the present arched 
one, and the facade of the building showed a series of 
double-arched windows instead of the long rectangu- 
lar ones featured in the final version. David apparently 
abandoned these more generalized settings, later 
incorporating at the back left a specific reference to 
known architecture in Bruges, namely the poorters- 
hqe, the meeting place of wealthy burghers.-^ 

Marked alterations also took place in the throne 
of Sisamnes. Originally, Sisamnes sat beneath a canopy 
on a throne before a wall hung at mid-level with a 
curtain or tapestry (mostly visible in the X-radiograph, 
Figure 67). In keeping with these more Gothic-style 
forms, the throne also had arm rests decorated with 
Hon fmials, and Sisamnes put his left hand in his lap 
rather than on the armrest of the throne (Figure 69) . 
The formerly double-stepped platform below per- 
haps extended considerably farther onto the tiled 




70. IRR detail of three men at lower left in Figure 65 



floor (about halfway beneath the white dog), and the 
three men standing at the far right instead were two, 
much reduced in height (Figures 67 and 70). At this 
stage the Arrest scene would have looked quite simi- 
lar to Dieric Bouts 's Justice panel the Ordeal by Fire 
(Figure 68), which shows Emperor Otto with his left 
hand at his chest, sitting on a canopied throne, its 
double-stepped platform extended beneath a resting 
dog and two figures standing to the extreme right 
with their backs to the viewer while observing the 
scene; this is all placed on a floor of similar octagonal-, 
diamond-, and square-shaped tiles and hkewise with 
a double-arched doorway opening to a city view 
beyond. The palette as well, favoring warm hues of 
red, yellow, blue, and green, is alike in both David s and 
Bouts s Justice scenes. All of this changed with Davids 
substantial adjustments to the throne of Sisamnes: the 
garlands held by sculpted putti, the antique roundels to 
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right and left on the back wall, and the escutcheons 
with the arms of Philip the Handsome at the left 
and those of the alHance between Philip and Joan of 
Castile (future heiress to the Spanish throne) at the 
right. These last changes, including the coat of arms, 
could not have been made before October 20, 1496, 
the date of the royal wedding, which serves as a ter- 
minus a quo. In terms of style, specific alterations that 
were made-especially the introduction of ItaUanate 
garlands and putti — show a shift in David s reference 
to models. He gravitated away from the influence 
of Dieric Bouts 's work and embraced that of his 
esteemed predecessor in Bruges, Hans Memling. 

Finally, and perhaps most significant, multiple 
changes were carried out in the figures represented. 
The costumes of some (at least nos. 2, 7, and 11 in 
Figure 71) were altered: the helmet and costume 
of the armored soldier (no. 4) to the left of King 
Cambyses were updated and the height of the figure 
was increased; the formerly brocade robes of figures 
nos. 7 and 11 were altered to match the official attire 
of the unjust judge (a long cloth robe with fur trim). 
Concerning the heads, certain differences in the den- 
sity of lead white applications indicate those heads 
for which there was a reserve left and those that 



were painted over a broad-based white tone. The 
application of lead white for the heads in areas left 
in reserve is restricted to the highlights of the faces — 
on the foreheads, noses, and chins (for example, nos. 
i~35 5» 9^ 13^ ai^d 15 on the diagram); these appear to 
have been originally planned and not changed at a 
later stage. Certain heads, marked in the diagram as 
nos. 7, 8, II, 12, and 14, appear to have been painted 
out and replaced by others, or to have been newly 
added over the darker background; this required a 
base tone of white to lighten the underpaint for the 
new faces. Head no. 14 shows ragged edges — a sign 
of having been scraped off before being repainted 
(see Figures 67 and 69). At the lower right, a third 
figure was added to the original two of the Arrest 
scene, and all were repositioned a head higher than 
their original placement (Figures 67 and 70). Whether 
the identity of all of these bystanders was changed at 
the same time is not possible to say with the evidence 
from the X-radiograph and infrared reflectography. 
However, the fact that these heads were actually 
painted out and not simply adjusted in the features 
of their faces, as were certain other heads, suggests a 
more substantial revision. The head farthest to the 
left at the edge of the crowd, often regarded as 




71. Scheme of numbered heads m Figure 65 
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David's self-portrait, was predictably planned from 
the beginning. 

What is of particular interest for the issues at hand 
is that when David made these changes, he usually 
redrew the altered feature with his sketching tool — 
probably black chalk. The change in the three men 
at the far right (nos. 16-18 in Figure 71) from a lower 
to a higher position meant altering their heads and 
costumes (Figure 70). The drapery of the man to the 
far right in blue was redrawn on top of the previous 
drapery and then further adjusted in the final paint 
layers. The drawn demarcations for major folds were 
then gone over in brush. A rough, summary sketch 
of the features of the face of the man in the center 
sufficed to reintroduce the revised position of his head 
(Figure 78). This kind of sketching is also typical of 
the heads in the second row and the background posi- 
tions of the figures in both paintings, 

David substantially altered the attitude of Judge 
Sisamnes (Figures 67 and 69). He introduced a more 
animated expression by repositioning the judge s left 
hand as if ready to move rather than resting on his lap. 
As a result of these alterations, the drapery of Sisamnes 
had to be readjusted, and David again made a rough 
sketch in black-chalk hnes to suggest the repositioning 
of folds in the red cloak of the judge. He replaced 
the Gothic lion fmial on the armrest of the throne 
with cleaner lines, echoing the newly introduced 
Renaissance motifs of swags and putti, and the classi- 
cal medallions in the upper part of the throne and 
on the back wall. 

The Flaying of Sisamnes (Figure 66) does not appear 
to have undergone as many or as significant changes 
as its companion panel. The upper right background 
scene was adjusted to coordinate it with the alter- 
ations made in the Arrest scene (as it represents the 
same location at a later point in the narrative) — the 
newly introduced swags and putti, and the elimination 
of the canopy over the throne. Other adjustments 
were less total revisions than simply modifications of 
forms; the change in the angle of the flaying table at 
least three times, each time slightly increasing its 
angle in relationship to the baseline of the painting 
(Figures 72 and 73), necessitated the reworking of 



the position of the kneeling man at the lower left 
(Figures 72 and 74). The rough sketch of this figure 
was carried out in a dry medium (probably black 
chalk), indicating a different pattern of folds for the 
tunic than was eventually painted and an adjusted 
position of his left leg, which was lower in the first 
stages of the painting. The details of the lighting sys- 
tem and volume of forms for this prominent figure 
were more fully worked out in a second stage in brush 
and black pigment.^'^ These changes of the table angle 
and the position of the flaying figure also allowed for 
the enlargement of the discarded robe of Sisamnes, 
beautifully arranged like a still-life motif in the fore- 
ground (Figures 75 and 76). 

As in the scene of the Arrest, a number of the 
heads in the Flaying were clearly part of the first 
stage of the composition, and were painted within 
a reserve area, with the application of lead white 
strokes restricted to the highlights on the faces (nos. 
1-3, 9, 12-14, 16, and 17 on Figures 72 and 77; note 
that no. 13 is more broadly illuminated because of 
his foreground position). Others, nos. 4-8, 10, and 15 
on the diagram, appear to have been painted as part 
of the second design campaign. While the under- 
drawing found in the first group of heads is in 
brush, used in part to describe the illumination of 
the heads in the preUminary stages, the heads of the 
second group are underdrawn in black chalk and are 
sketchlike and summary in nature, supplying only a 
rough indication of the placement of the heads and 
the features of the faces (Figure 78). Among these 
is the head of the man that is also found on the 
Frankfurt sheet (Figures 7-9), a drawing that, though 
relatively summary in form, apparently provided 
sufficient information for the detailed rendering of 
a portrait. 

Presumably, many of the changes — the festoons 
and putti, classical medaUions, and the coat of arms 
of Philip the Handsome and Joan of Castile (reflect- 
ing Philip's appointment as duke of the Burgundian 



72. X-radiograph of Figure 66 with indications of previous design 
(as in Marijnissen and Van deVoorde 1986) 
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73- IRR detail of table edge and figures at left in Figure 66 



Netherlands in 1494, and his marriage to Joan in 
1496) — ^were made before the triumphal entry of 
the ducal couple in March of 1497. However, David 
v/as not paid for the completion of the work until 
between September 2, 1498, and September 2, 1499, 
leaving open the possibility that final adjustments 
could have been made subsequent to the duke's 




74. IRR detail of flaying man at lower left in Figure 66 



visit, especially in the many heads that were changed. 
Altogether the paintings contain possibly eighteen 
to twenty portrait heads, none of which are repeated 
from one panel to the next (the only repeated heads 
are those of the protagonists of the narrative, such as 
King Cambyses and Sisamnes). 

It has been logically suggested that the portrait 
heads represent aldermen for whom this portrayal 
was meant as a warning to administer sentences 
impartially Except for some irregularities in the 
troubled years of Bruges s revolt (1488-91), the town 
aldermen and councillors were elected annually on 
September i?"" A tabulation of the lists for the years 
1488-98 shows that some served repeatedly in one or 
both capacities; for example, Adrian Basin (also listed 
as Adriaan Bazyn) served four times as alderman (in 
1492, 1494, 1496, and T497) and once a,s councillor 
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75- Detail of robe of Sisamnes in Figure 66 




76. IRR detail of robe of Sisamnes in Figure 66 




77- Scheme of numbered heads in Figure 66 



(in 1498). Considering that David received final pay- 
ment in 1498 (the date that appears on the Arrest), 
the election years closest to the complete form of 
the painting were 1496 and 1497.^' Of the fifteen 
aldermen elected on September 2, 1497 (including 
the burgomaster and the two treasurers), seven were 
reelected from the 1496 group, while eight were new 
members.^' Technical examination shows that approx- 
imately fifteen heads were replaced or added in the 
reworking of the paintings — eight in the Arrest and 
seven in the Flaying. It is tempting, therefore, to 
suggest that these represent the heads of the alder- 
men that served Bruges during the years 1496-97. 
However, no further proof of such a hypothesis can 
be offered at this time. 

The various hypotheses about the reasons for the 
alterations in the two paintings are important to con- 
sider, since the Justice panels exhibit more changes 
than any other works by David. These theories must 
be evaluated with the new physical evidence avail- 
able and with a critical appraisal of the historical 
facts. My own understanding is that the meaning of 



the Justice of Cambyses is consistent with the general 
theme of the administration of fair and unbiased 
judgments and is not particularly tied to events 
related to the revolt of Bruges against Maximilian 
in 1488, as Weale and van Miegroet have suggested. 
The changes introduced are in the nature of adjust- 
ments from the general to the more specific, from late 
Medieval to Renaissance style, from old-fashioned to 
au courant. Certain alterations may be seen as pure- 
ly formal ones, which bring the painting up-to-date, 
such as the addition of swags and putti, and the 
classical medallions. In this regard the death of 
Memling (that city's leading painter until 1494) 
should be taken into account and David's likely 
interest in declaring himself the suitable successor. 
Other changes relate to the cUents' wishes: that is, 
the possible official review of the painting by the 
town council, which may have necessitated the inser- 
tion of the portraits of newly elected aldermen and 
coats of arms, the latter in order to commemorate 
the marriage of Philip the Handsome to Joan of 
Castile and their triumphal entry into the city of 
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78. IRR detail of reworked portrait heads in Figures 66 and 65 



Bruges in 1497, the occasion on which the citizens 
pledged their loyalty and Philip acknowledged their 
rights and privileges. 

The Virgin among Virgins 

The convent of the Carmelite order, called the 
Carmelites of Sion, was founded in 1488 on the 
Vlamijncdam (later Sint Jorisstraat) just inside the city 
walls of Bruges." One of the most famous religious 
establishments there, it was especially noted for its art 
treasures. As a result of the onslaught of Iconoclasm 
and other vicissitudes, however, the convent was 
extensively damaged, and between 1578 and 1584 it 
had to be abandoned by the sisters. Finally, in the 
period of suppression by Emperor Joseph II in 1783, 
the artworks belonging to the convent were confis- 
cated and dispersed, after which time the buildings 
served as a military hospital. 

Although nothing of the original buildings or 
of the church built between 1490 and 1499 remains 
today, an inventory of 1537 lists the treasures of the 



convent. It confirms that Gerard David made and 
presented an oil painting in 1509 for the high altar of 
the church, depicting "Mary and her Child holding 
grapes, with two little angels and many holy virgins" 
(Figure 79). Furthermore, it states that the wood for 
the painting was paid for by the wife of a certain 
Lambijn, "called Packette at the court of our lord" 
(i.e., at the court of Philip the Handsome or Charles 
V),^'^' who had also given alms to the hospital there 
and donated a holy- water basin for the front of the 
church, near the tomb of her husband. The wings 
of the altarpiece were unadorned inside and out, but 
at the time of the 1537 inventory they were to be 
taken down to be painted — a commission given to 
various persons at the direction of Sister Jacqmine 
Barnaerts.^^ 

Completed eleven years after the Justice of 
Cambyses, this tightly cropped representation of the 
Virgin among Virgins is bold in every way, even 
unprecedented in northern art. The subject chosen 
for the altarpiece was especially appropriate for the 
convent, whose Carmelite nuns were devoted to the 
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79. Gerard David, Virgin among Virgins, 1509. Oil on oak, 118 x 212 cm. Musees des Beaux-Arts, Rouen (Photo Giraudon/Art Resource, NY) 



Virgin Mary, their patroness. Here she is celebrated 
as the Queen of Heaven, wearing a jeweled crown 
sparkling with twelve stars of the firmament, repre- 
senting the attributes of the Virgin and the points 
of the Carmelite Rule: obedience, chastity, poverty, 
recollection, mental power, the Divine Office, the 
chapter, abstinence from meat, manual labor, silence, 
humihty, and works of supererogation. ^'^ The Virgin 
is seated on a throne covered with a red cloth, indi- 
cating her regal stature as Queen of Heaven. Part of 
a long artistic tradition, she is flanked by music- 
making angels of the heavenly realm. 

The nearly frontal position of the Christ Child 
on the Virgin's lap and the central position of the 
bunch of grapes make an obvious and fitting refer- 
ence to the Eucharist, particularly given the place- 
ment of the painting on the high altar at the site of 
the celebration of the Mass. Closer in meaning to 
this representation is the personification of Mary as 
the True Vine — signaled in a rather literal way by the 
Virgin s delicate hold on the stem of the bunch of 
grapes with her left hand — and of the Christ Child 
as the burgeoning fruit. Contemporary poetry and 
plays, and also the sermons of Nicholas of Cusa, 
described the Virgin and Child thus.^' In Nicholas 
of Cusas words: "From the nature of her flesh was 
the grape cluster brought forth, from which the wine 
was pressed, in which God and men rejoiced."^^ The 
Rule of Carmel invites all souls to come and eat of 
the "fruits of her vine and the best thereof, and clothes 
them as well in the garment of salvation and the liv- 
ery of the Queen of Heaven."^^ The emphasis here 
is on the nourishment, both physical and spiritual, 
provided by the Virgin, through the intercession of 
the saints present, to the faithful and the donors of 
the altarpiece, Gerard David and his wife, Cornelia 
Cnoop. 

The juxtaposition of the traditionally Greek 
saints — namely Catherine and Barbara — with Latin 
ones — Cecilia, Agnes, and Lucy — may well recall 
the Greek and Latin eras of the Carmelites, when 
the order spread throughout the East and the West; 
while Saints Fausta, Apollonia, Dorothy, and Godelieve 
and an unidentified saint with a rope at her neck may 



indicate a local devotion to these saints in the Bruges 
house of the order. -^^ Early on, the Carmelite order 
consolidated both hermit and mendicant factions, 
in essence reconciling the contemplative with the 
active apostolic life of its members, a feature that 
is perhaps reflected in David's depiction, where cer- 
tain saints are absorbed in their devotional readings 
while others direct their attention outward to the 
viewer's world. Two of the saints, Catherine and 
Barbara, anchor the composition left and right, epit- 
omizing respectively the active and contemplative 
modes — Catherine as the most significant interces- 
sor after the Virgin (because of her mystical marriage 
with Christ) and Barbara as the patroness of those 
in danger of sudden death without the benefit of 
last rites. Both female martyrs also embody the con- 
cepts of redemption and mediation, specifically 
serving as supplicants for the salvation of the souls 
of the dec eased. In other words, the iconography of 
the Virgin among Virgins may be understood to com- 
prise both Eucharistic and memorial elements. 

In this regard, it is perhaps significant that David's 
altarpiece was placed at the site where the remains of 
the first two wives and the son of Martin Reynhout 
had been moved from their initial location in front 
of the altar of Saint Anne upon the consecration of 
the choir of the church in 1499.^^ Reynhout's adopted 
daughter, Jeanette (later a sister of the convent), laid 
the first foundation stone for the church, and he 
himself laid the stone for the main altar and was the 
first founder and patron of the church, as well as its 
most important benefactor.^" Furthermore, in the 
privileged position next to the high altar on the 
north wall, between the first two windows, was a 
triptych decorated with the portraits of Martin 
Reynhout (d. 1507) and his three wives along with 
their coat of arms. Whether or not this man of 
considerable influence at the church of the Convent 
of Sion and his family are thus honored by the icono- 
graphic program of David's altarpiece, its inherent 
themes would have well suited such a memorial 
purpose. 

Paintings depicting the Virgo inter virgines theme 
were popular in late-fifteenth- and early-sixteenth- 
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8o. Master of the Legend of Saint Lucy, Virgin and Child with Eleven Female Saints, 1489. Oil on oak, 106 x 170 cm. Musees Royaux dcs 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Bruxelles-Koninklijke Musea voor Schone Kunsten van Belgie, Brussels (Photo Copyright IRPA-KIK, Brussels) 



century Flanders, and many appear to have been 
derived from a lost prototype by Hugo van der Goes, 
which, according to Winkler, was copied by Gerard 
David; the latter s work would have provided an inter- 
mediary version for most of the sixteenth-century 
replicas.^" David's Rouen painting might refer to 
Hugo's composition, but one other precedent for 
the theme and the general arrangement of figures 
certainly known to David is the Virgin and Child with 
Eleven Female Saints by the Master of the Legend of 
Saint Lucy, which was donated in 1489 by the con- 
fraternity of De Drie Sanctinnen for the Onze-Lieve- 
Vrouwekerk in Bruges.^' David's tightly cropped 
rendition of the theme and his bold presentation of 
the individualized female saints, however, dramati- 
cally depart from the examples of his predecessors. 
Moreover, the austere and somber manner, as well 
as the architectonic monumentality, of the centrally 
placed Virgin in David's painting may reflect certain 



Byzantine icons of the Hodegetria type, and, for the 
Virgin alone, perhaps the influence of a remarkable 
sculpture by Michelangelo, the Virgin and Child, which 
had been acquired in Italy by a local cloth merchant, 
Alexander Mouscron, and was prominently installed 
in 1506, also in the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwekerk.^' In his 
painting David compressed the space for a grouping 
of virgin saints and heightened the drama of the 
scene by introducing a strong illumination from the 
right instead of from the left as was his habit. These 
features may indicate that he planned the size, com- 
position, and lighting scheme to suit the destined 
placement of the painting on the high altar of the 
church of the Convent of Sion.As the church no 
longer stands, such hypothetical intentions by David 
cannot be confirmed. However, the practice of creat- 
ing a site-specific altarpiece, particularly by extending 
the lighting conditions of the actual environment 
into the illusionism of the painting, had already been 
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8i . IRR detail of angel at left in Figure 79 



introduced by the Van Eyck brothers in the Ghent 
Altarpiece. Here the painted shadows in the scene of 
the Annunciation on the exterior wings are coordi- 
nated with the direction of real dayhght streaming in 
from the windows at the right in the chapel of the 
Vijd family, located on the south side of the apse in 
Sint Baaf s cathedral. On the other hand, David may 
have been following north Italian conventions, learned 
during the course of the production of the Cervara 
Altarpiece (to be discussed in chapter 4), according 
to which the painting on the high altar was illumi- 
nated from the right. Either way, as we shall see, the 
chosen lighting system very much suited David s 
personal agenda. 



Perhaps in a further nod to realism, David indi- 
vidualized the physiognomy of each female saint, 
prompting Friedlander s suggestion that this is actu- 
ally a group portrait of the convent sisters in the 
guise of saints. Although only conjecture, such a 
notion is compatible with the intended realism of 
Netherlandish painting and the fact that this com- 
munity comprised women from some of the most 
prominent families in Bruges, those for whom this 
kind of conceit would have been perhaps a clever 
form of flattery as well as an expression of these 
women's aspirations toward saintly behavior. 

Finally, infrequent in contemporary representa- 
tions of this type is the depiction of David as both 
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82, IRR detail of angel at right in Figure 79 



artist and donor. David (at the far left) and presum- 
ably his wife, Corneha Cnoop (in the white head- 
dress at the far right), appear prominently among 
the female saints as the donors of this lavish altar- 
piece destined for the most revered site in the con- 
vent church.^5 In addition to unabashedly announcing 
the authorship of the panel, this scheme underscores 
the relation of the artist and his wife with the 
Convent of Sion as patrons. What specific possible 
commemorative function this work may have 
served remains unknown, as does the exact relation- 
ship that existed between the donor pair and the 
convent. The altarpiece was not intended to adorn 
a family chapel, as was often the case in donor- 



presented paintings- Neither David nor his wife was 
buried in the church of the Convent of Sion (David 
found his final resting place in the Onze-Lieve- 
Vrouwekerk, and his wife in an unknown location 
outside of Bruges). Furthermore, there is no reference 
to David's having been associated with the Carmelite 
order in any official capacity. On the contrary, in 
1507, two years before the presentation of the Virgin 
among Virgins, David became affiliated with the 
Franciscan order by joining the Brotherhood of the 
Dry Tree. Given the prestige accorded the members 
of this confraternity, however, David s motivations 
may have been less religious than pragmatic in terms 
of garnering commissions from the elite group. 
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83. IRR detail of Saint Catlierine in Figure 79 



Sometime later, in 1521, David made a loan often the question of a link between Davids loan and the 

livres degros to the Convent of Sion, a sum he request- cousin's entry. At least one other instance of an 

ed be returned tv^o years later. Coincidentally, artists donating funds (as well as a painting, in this 

Anne de Chantraines, a cousin of CorneHa Cnoop's, case) to a reHgious house is known, that of Rogier 

joined the convent that same year, a fact that raises van derWeyden to the Carthusian's motherhouse at 
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Herinnes, where Cornells, his son, was a monk.^^ 
In David's case, however, as the money was clearly a 
loan and not a dowry paid to the convent on the 
occasion of the cousin's entering, as was customary 
at the time, no particular conclusion may be drawn 
in terms of cause and effect. 

The presence of the portraits of David and his wife 
in the painting, therefore, may have less to do with 
any specific link to the convent than with more gen- 
eral themes of identity, that is, spiritual identity as 
devout followers of the Virgin and of the intercesso- 
ry saints, social identity as having achieved an elevated 
status within the Bruges community, and corporate 
identity within the tradition of painter-donors in 
Netherlandish art. 

Through association with this holy assemblage as 
the artist who created by his God-given skills such 
a masterly group portrait, David may have hoped 
to ensure his salvation, as well as that of his wife. 
Considered from a more practical point of view, 
this type of presentation might also be understood 
in terms of further self-promotion at a time when 
David was at the peak of his career: he had moved 
up through the ranks of the painters' guild, serving 
as second vinder in 1488 and subsequently as first 
vinder in 1495-96 and 1498-99, as well as dean of 
the guild in 1501. Having completed the Justice of 
Cambyses panels in 1498, David had gone on to 
receive his share of important commissions, includ- 
ing the large Italianate Cervara Altarpiece of 1506 
(Figure 176) forVincenzo Sauli, the sumptuous 
Baptism Triptych (Figure 213) for Jan deTrompes 
executed between 1502 and 1508, and important 
altarpieces for Richard deVisch van de Capelle 
and Canon Bernardinus de Salviatis, also produced 
in the first decade of the sixteenth century. The paint- 
ing of this altarpiece and its donation by David to 
the church of the Convent of Sion might be seen, 
from the point of view of a savvy businessman, as 
helping to sustain the artist's position as Bruges's 
premier painter with close connections to wealthy 
local and foreign merchants and to the court (through 
the gift of the wood for the altarpiece by the wife 
of Lambijn, called "Packette" at court). After all, the 



convent counted among its members the daughters 
of the leading families of Bruges and in addition 
enjoyed the patronage of its most affluent citizens, 
such as members of the Italian community, the 
Adornes and de la Costa families. By his donation 
for the most revered place in the church, the high 
altar, David placed himself alongside the elite of soci- 
ety as an equal and, by the demonstration of his 
supreme abilities, advertised his skills as the painter 
of choice for future commissions, 

David's ingenuous self-portraiture in the company 
of holy personages in the Virgin among Virgins draws 
upon two distinct but parallel traditions. In one, 
artists portray themselves as observers or participants 
at a sacred event. A phenomenon that started with 
more subtle references to the artist, such as Jan van 
Eyck's barely visible bodily presence (though clear 
signatory evidence) in the painting of Giovanni 
Arnolfmi and his wife as a witness to their double 
portrait in the National Gallery, London, or possibly 
along with his brother Hubert among the elect in 
the Adoration of the Lamb in the Ghent Altarpiece, 
accelerated with examples of Hans Memfing in 
Bruges as a spectator within his religious scenes. 
David apparently followed this pattern in his own 
pain tings, "^^^ though never in the dual role of patron 
and painter until his Virgin among Virgins. 

A parallel tradition more closely links the self- 
portrait of the artist with the maker of the work in 
question. Painters have long been associated with 
their patron saint, Saint Luke, particularly in repre- 
sentations of his drawing or painting the portrait of 
the Virgin."' At the core of this tradition are oral and 
written legends of paintings, such as one concerning 
the Cambrai Madonna, where the work was believed 
to be an actual likeness of the Virgin and Child 
painted by Saint Luke himself. ^'^ distinctive, 
portraitlike physiognomies of the saint in works of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have perpetuated 
this legend to the extent that we readily accept the 
personage of Rogier van der Weyden as Saint Luke 
in his Saint Luke Drawing the Virgin J''' The fact that 
Saint Luke was the patron saint of the guild of 
painters supports a hypothesis that his painted image 
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84. IRR detail of Saints Godelievc, Cecelia, and Barbara m Figure 79 



would mirror that of a specific guild member or of 
the artist of the given painting, and the representa- 
tion of other self-portraits within paintings of Saint 
Luke by Dieric Bouts, Hugo van der Goes, Dirk 
Baegert, and Jan Gossaert has also been suggested/'^ 
Certain artists further identified themselves as donors 
as well as painters of their works. Among these are 
possibly Rogier van der Weyden's Saint Luke Drawing 
the Virgin, probably given for the decoration of the 
painters' guild chapel of Saint Eloy in the Church of 
Saint Gudule (today the Cathedral of Saint Michael); 
Simon Marmion s painting, presumably a Saint Luke, 
for the high altar of Notre Dame de Valenciennes;'^^ 
and Marten van Heemskerck's Saint Luke (where 



the artist is depicted as Poetry inspiring Saint Luke) 
for the Haarlem painters' guild/'^ 

In the Virgin among Virgins the artist is presented 
as donor, as observer, and as maker, declaring his 
privileged position like that of Saint Luke as the 
official portrait painter of the assembled Virgin, Child 
and female saints, and offering his product as his 
best work. But here David has deliberately used this 
painting as a replacement for the more standard self- 
conscious evaluation of his profession, as we see in 
Saint Luke Drawing the Virgin. Instead, as Cennini 
advocated, David shows himself able to pursue his 
profession as a gendeman, well dressed and comfort- 
able among the elite of society/*'^ As such, the artist 
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presents us with a new phase of his self- awareness, 
where Jan van Eyck s famous motto Als ich kan is 
replaced by the featured portrait of the artist in a 
new, boldly self-confident demeanor. 

David s intentions were quite deliberate and he 
emphasized his achievement — even singled himself 
out in a very dramatic way, as we shall see — ^by manip- 
ulating the lighting scheme of the composition to suit 
his purpose. The subtle means by which he guaran- 
teed this intended outcome are made clear in the 
details of the painting's technique and execution. 

First, it is important to review the state of the 
painting, which has altered considerably over time. 
Already in the 1950s open debates in the Rouen 
newspapers discussed a "suspect opacity" and the 
alarming condition of the blue and green draperies 
of the figures, which had previously undergone sub- 
stantial restorations.^"" More recent study of the paint- 
ing through infrared reflectography has revealed a 
further significant and irreversible change. The 
background of the work has darkened, completely 
obscuring the original millefleurs tapestry hanging 
behind the figures (Figure 21)/^ a feature of local 
Bruges production that may have brightened the 
somber tone of the scene and suggested the tradi- 
tional setting of a hortus conclusus, or enclosed gar- 
den, for the assembled virgins, denoting their purity. 
In visual effect it may have matched the millefleurs 
tapestries hanging behind figures in other paintings 
of David's design, the Marriage at Carta (Musee du 
Louvre, Paris) and the Virgin and Child and Saints 
Jerome and Benedict in the Cervara Altarpiece 
(Figure 176). A hint of the plan for the millefleurs 
tapestry background is perhaps already evident in a 
preparatory study for a female figure, probably a 
saint, that I have suggested is linked to the Virgin 
among Virgins (Figure 22).74Xhough this half-length 
study was first sketched in black chalk and then gone 
over in a more finished manner with metalpoint, the 
flowers of the background are in metalpoint alone, 
added in the ultimate stage of the drawing process as 
David considered the specific use of the study. 

After a series of preliminary drawings on paper, of 
which little remains (Figures 7, 19, and 22, as discussed 



in chapter 1), I^avid initiated the design directly on 
the prepared panel; this process included the place- 
ment of the figures and their draperies with his 
sketching tool, probably black chalk. xhis is most 
clearly evident in the pale draperies of the angels 
(Figures 81 and 82), where the freedom and spon- 
taneity of the drawing are readily apparent. David 
must have made use of certain patterns, for some of 
the figures are repeated from previous designs. The 
Saint Barbara bears a very close resemblance in facial 
type and pose to the Saint Barbara in the London 
Virgin and Child with Saints and a Donor of about 
1506-8, for example. The figure of the Virgin, in par- 
ticular, repeats a pattern that was used previously in 
the London painting — one that was developed even 
earlier for the 1506 Cervara Altarpiece. That a high 
degree of pattern duplication was already in use at this 
point in David s workshop has been demonstrated 
by Jean Wilson, who showed that this particular pat- 
tern for the Virgin or the Virgin and Child was an 




85. IRR detail of head of the Virgin in Figure 79 
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86. Detail of head of Gerard David in Figure 79 



87. IRR detail of head of Gerard David in Figure 79 



often repeated one among David's workshop assis- 
tants and close followers. 

This preliminary sketch on the panel was devel- 
oped further with brush and a black pigment, 
employed for a different purpose than previously 
in his paintings. Whereas in the earlier Justice of 
Cambyses panels, as mentioned above, David used 
the brush in a second stage of the underdrawing to 
correct the initial sketch in black chalk and to add 
suggestions for the volume of forms, generally with 
a certain precision through fine lines (for example, 
Figures 74 and 76), here, in the Virgin among Virgins 
the strokes of the brush are much broader, similar 
to the appHcation of a wash drawing. The purpose of 
those brush apphcations was specifically to describe 
areas of light and shade in the figures by a mono- 
chrome undermodeling in a carefully worked out 
scheme to be followed in the upper paint layers. In 
the draperies, particularly those of Saint Catherine 
(Figure 83), David used a wide brush to indicate the 
deepest areas of shadow with thick, dark strokes and 
narrower parallel hatching to mark the boundaries 
of shallower folds. Broader areas of halftone shadows 
toward the back of Catherine s draperies are sug- 
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gested by a wash underdrawing that clearly demon- 
strates a newly developed feature of Davids tech- 
nique. Some of this wash underdrawing appears to 
be located not directly on the ground preparation, 
but in the intermediate paint layers, providing for 
the system of volume and shade in what approxi- 
mates an undermodeling. 

The dramatic, seemingly theatrical effects in the 
Virgin among Virgins necessitated a careful plan for 
the fall of light on the faces of the saints from 
right to left across the painting. To achieve this, the 
underdrawing appears to have been carried out with 
a relatively dry brush, and very broadly worked in. 
Especially striking is the underdrawing in the faces 
of Saints Godelieve, CeciHa, and Barbara — its delib- 
erately rough execution belying the subtle blending 
of the flesh tones on the surface of the painting 
(compare Figures 79 and 84). By contrast, the head 
of the Virgin is modeled in softer halftones along 
the left side of the face, preparing for a more broad- 
ly ht visage in the upper paint layers at the center 
of the composition (compare Figure 85). 

Finally, in keeping with David s intention of 
asserting his presence, but in very subtle ways 



through lighting effects rather than through a promi- 
nent position within the composition, he produced 
his self-portrait in the most detailed manner of all the 
heads (compare Figures 86 and 87). The darkened 
background has significantly obscured the lighting 
scheme by which David planned to feature his own 
image. In rediscovering what visual effects he origi- 
nally intended, we can partially reconstruct his 
method of achieving them through both traditional 
and rather revolutionary means. The careful brush 
underdrawing explicitly marks the details of the face 
and hair, and, through meticulous parallel hatching 
along the cheek as well as broader, more fully blend- 
ed dry brushstrokes, works out the nuances of the 
volumes and shading of the head. In order to rein- 
force the spotlighted effect upon his likeness, David 
painted a deep shadow behind his self-portrait (just 
as one finds in contemporary independent portraits), 
which is now masked by the darkened paint in this 
area. Although he gave appropriate prominence to 
the Virgin and Child in a carefully balanced and 
symmetrical composition, and showed his uncom- 
promising devotion by directing his gaze toward 
them, David guaranteed his position and self-reference 
in a subtle way through lighting effects. Only the 
natural occurrence of changes over time due to the 
artist s technique has considerably masked this bold 
plan. 

David s use of underdrawing as undermodeling 
has until now been a technique thought to have been 
introduced in northern painting by later artists, such 
as Lucas van Leyden, particularly as revealed in his 
Last Judgment altarpiece of 1526-27. Davids Virgin 
among Virgins of almost twenty years earlier raises the 
question of the impetus for the appearance of this 
phenomenon in David's work, especially since it is 
not part of the standard working methods of his 
immediate predecessors, such as Hans Memhng,^^ or 
even of his contemporaries, such as Joos van Cleve.''^ 
The evolution from creating shading by hatching 
to doing so by applied washes begins to occur in 
Netherlandish drawing practice certainly early in 
the sixteenth century Jan Gossaert, Dirck Vellert, 
Bernaert van Orley, and Pieter Coeck van Aelst 



made pen and brush drawings with added wash for 
designs for stained glass, tapestries, and altarpieces.^° 
But these are all from a period at the earliest about 
15 15 to the 1520s, nearly a decade or more after 
David's use of wash for his underdrawing of the 
Virgin among Virgins. 

Of course, the practice of using broad washes for 
a monochrome undermodeling in paintings to define 
the volume and lighting of figures was already appar- 
ent earlier in Italy, and is particularly associated with 
Leonardo da Vinci and his followers in both Lombardy 
and Florence (for example, Fra Bartolomeo and 
Filippino Lippi, as well as the Milanese painters, among 
them Boltraffio, Giampietrino, Cesare da Sesto, and 
Luini).^' Cennino Cennini, in fact, describes the pro- 
cedure in his // lihro delVarte in chapter 10: "And then 
shade the folds with washes of ink; that is, as much 
water as a nutshell would hold, with two drops of 
ink in it; and shade with a brush made of miniver 
tails, rather blunt, and almost dry"^- 

This raises the question of David's firsthand 
knowledge of Italian models. Although there is no 
specific record that David ever traveled to Italy, 
between 1503 and 1507 few documents mention 
David's presence in the North, and some have spec- 
ulated that he may have ventured south at this time.*^' 
As will be discussed in subsequent chapters, David 
appears to have had advanced knowledge about the 
site for the altarpiece commissioned by Vincenzo Sauli 
for the Benedictine abbey at Cervara, near Genoa, 
and, furthermore, to have been well aware of certain 
models and compositions in Lombard painting, espe- 
cially Milanese works, which he assimilated into his 
paintings. If David did sojourn in Italy, specifically 
in Liguria (the eventual site of the Cervara Altarpiece) 
and neighboring Lombardy, he would have had the 
opportunity to acquaint himself with the working 
methods of north Italian artists even before taking 
on his Lombard assistant Ambrosius Benson, which 
could not have been until about 151 8, when the Italian 
first registered as a citizen in Bruges, and which thus 
postdates the Virgin among Virgins by nearly a decade. 
In any event, recent investigations into the working 
methods of Benson have indicated that the Itahan 
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88. Leonardo da Vinci, Adoration of the Magi, ca. 148 1-82. Tempera and oil on wood, 243 x 246 cm. Uffizi, 
Florence (Photo Scala/Art Resource, NY) 



learned and adopted the contemporary underdraw- 
ing practices of northern artists (black-chalk under- 
drawing with parallel and cross-hatching for the 
suggestion of modeling within figures) rather than 
continuing in the methods of his earlier Italian 
apprenticeship. 

The use of underdrawing as a tonal wash to map 
out areas of light and shade is evident in celebrated 
examples by Leonardo da Vinci, whose Saint Jerome 
(PinacotecaVaticana, Rome) and Adoration of the Magi 
(Figures 88 and 89) were left unfinished, the latter 
in the house of Leonardo's friend Amerigo Benci in 
Florence when he departed for Milan in 1482.*^^^ Even 
more intriguing in terms of what David may have 
seen in Lombardy is Leonardo's Virgin of the Rocks 



begun for a chapel of the Confraternity of the 
Immaculate Conception in the Church of San 
Francesco in Milan in 1483, but left unfinished in 
1490. Owing to various extenuating circumstances, 
it was not completed until 1506-8, when Leonardo 
returned to Milan, at which point a copy was also 
produced/^ We know that Leonardo's technique of 
building up paint layers with monochrome washes 
was highly influential among his followers. Filippino 
Lippi, to name just one, appears to have been espe- 
cially taken by Leonardo's technique, so much so 
that he adopted the use of monochrome washes in 
the underdrawings of his late paintings, as in the 
Altarpiece of Saint Sebastian, dated 1503, which he 
made for the Genoese church of SanTeodoro.^*^ As 
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89. Detail of Figure 88 



Other recent studies have shown, Leonardo's Milanese 
followers, namely Giampietrino and Boltraffio, also 
adopted his technique of dark underpainting for 
their works. 

Although it is conceivable that David traveled to 
Florence to see Leonardo s Adoration of the Magi, his 
acquaintance with wash underdrawing as a technical 
feature of paintings might better be explained from 
contact in Milan with Leonardo s art (in particular, 
perh aps the unfinished Virgin of the Rocks) and that 
of his followers, who were steeped in his style and 
technique from the periods that Leonardo spent there 
(1482-99 and again in 1506-13). Could David have 
visited Milan in the period 1506-8 (after the com- 
pletion of the Cervara Altarpiece), when Leonardo 
was again in residence there, and learned of the Italian 
master's technique then? 

As the discussion in chapter 4 concerning the 
details of technique of the Cervara Altarpiece of 
1506 shows, David seems to have assimilated and 
incorporated the new feature of wash undermodeHng 



subsequent to the work on his great Italian altar- 
piece, in which he used the brush only tentatively to 
implement a kind of undermodeling (see Figures 
186 and 189). Furthermore, when David did incor- 
porate this aspect of Italianate technique in his 
Virgin among Virgins, he did so without fully under- 
standing it. While Leonardo and his pupils used a 
dark brown or brownish-gray application, "both as 
a relatively opaque, flat blocking-in of the composi- 
tion and as a more elaborated undermodeling of 
form,"'^"" David used a blackish wash solely for mod- 
eling purposes, proceeding to work up the paint 
layers in his usual manner (as far as it can be deter- 
mined by the surface of the Virgin among Virgins) . 

David's most obvious use of the Italian style of 
wash underdrawing for mapping out the system of 
light and shade to be employed in a painting was 
short-lived and never again appears to the extent that 
it does in the Virgin among Virgins.'^' This suggests 
that the technique was more of a passing interest 
and not one that David fully mastered as an integral 
part of his working method. 

Though there are consistencies to be found in 
David's approach to his two documented works, the 
marked variations in underdrawing function and 
style in the fustice of Camhyses panels and the Virgin 
among Virgins caution anyone who would claim to 
characterize the artist's technique by these paintings 
alone. Differences in size and purpose are only two 
of the factors that account for the considerable 
changes in David's working technique from one to 
the other project. These works may be considered 
as the poles of David's style and thus serve well as 
indicators of developments in the artist's working 
method over a decade in which he was open to a 
variety of new influences in the North and perhaps 
also in Italy. In this way, David expressed his pro- 
gressive, even innovative tendencies in a period of 
transition. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



The Progress of Early Achievements: 
David's Origins and First Phase in Bruges 



It is known from two seventeenth-century 
sources — the report of Sanderus in 1642 and a 
transcription of the epitaph on Davids tomb in 
the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwekerk' — that he came from 
Oudewater, a Dutch town near Gouda, but there is 
no further documentation of his early training 
or whereabouts until he was received into the 
painters' guild in Bruges as a master in 1484. Not far 
north of Oudewater is Haarlem, the city that Karel 
van Mander praised in his Het Schilderboek as the 
artistic center of the north Netherlands, attributing 
its prominence to the painters Aelbert van Ouwater, 
Dieric Bouts, and Geertgen tot Sint Jans. Theories 
that place David under the tutelage of any of these 
masters, especially Geertgen tot Sint Jans, ^ or other- 
wise establish him in Utrecht working early on 
with miniaturists there have remained controversial 
because of the lack of any verifiable documentation.^ 
The conflicts in the northern territories due to the 
Iconoclasm (1566) and the Spanish invasion (1572—73) 
caused significant destruction to the artistic legacy 
of the region and have thwarted attempts to recon- 
struct the development of early Dutch art and, in 
turn, its effect on the formative years of Gerard David. 

Nonetheless, a small group of paintings shows a 
blending of characteristics of the renowned north 
and south Netherlandish artists of the day — both 
manuscript illuminators and panel painters — as well 
as specific traits that can be recognized in David's 
later, documented works (specifically the Justice of 
Cambyses), thus allowing us to attribute certain works 
to the young David. Among these is his earliest- 
known painting, the Crucifixion of about 1475 in the 
Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection (Figure 90). Closely 

Detail of Figure 102 



connected to a Crucifixion miniature in the Utrecht- 
produced Hours of Catherine of Cleves of about 1440 
(MS. 945, fol. 66v, Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
York), it assimilates the group of soldiers and Jews at 
the lower right of the cross in the miniature.^ This 
group, in particular the figure in the exotic striped- 
yellow costume of the foreground, may ultimately 
be derived from a lost prototype of a Crucifixion by 
Robert Campin. At the left, the motif of the col- 
lapsing Virgin supported by Saint John and another 
Mary, though Rogierian in its sensibility, was made 
popular through an engraving of about 1480 of the 
Crucifixion by the Master lAM of ZwoUe. David s 
figures, with their ovoid faces and sharp, triangular 
noses — rather similar to types found in the work of 
Aelbert van Ouwater — point to the artistic center 
of Haarlem. Moreover, the cityscape in the back- 
ground belies north Netherlandish origins; it is a 
reprise from Eyckian-inspired manuscript illumina- 
tions, such as those by the Utrecht Master of Evert 
van Soudenbalch of about 1460, whose influence may 
also be seen in a very similar cityscape in the back- 
ground of the Metropolitan Museums Christ Carrying 
the Cross of about 1470. ' In rather disparaging terms, 
critics have called this assemblage of motifs in David's 
Crucifixion an outright pastiche. Rather, it is the suc- 
cessful arrangement of popular north Netherlandish 
motifs, which were probably circulated as drawings 
in model books — -just the type of production that is 
typical of the early works of a young master. Some 
have identified the figure looking out from the far 
right edge of the painting as a self-portrait of David 
himself, announcing the initial achievement of his 
career. 

Similar figure types, as well as evidence of David's 
isocephalic arrangement of male figures later found 



90. Gerard David, Crucifixion, ca. 1475. Oil on oak, 88 x 56 cm.Thyssen- 
Bornemisza Collection, Madrid (Photo © Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, 
Madrid) 



in the Justice of Camhyses panels, are apparent in the 
unusual triptych Christ Nailed to the Cross (Figures 
91-93), the wings of which depict Pilate and the Jews, 
and Mary with Saint John and female mourners. ^ 
Here the pathetic Christ with his achingly human 
expression, showing the anguished certainty of his 
imminent death, calls to mind the Christ in David s 
later works, especially in the Mocking of Christ 
(Figure 5) or in the Berhn Crucifixion.^ Although 
certain subsidiary figures in the centerpiece of this 
triptych are badly damaged, the side wings are in a 



better state of preservation and reveal the character- 
istics of Davids early manner, which is above all 
influenced by the works of contemporary north 
Netherlandish artists. 

Developing from the figure types David had 
introduced in the Thyssen Crucifixion, those here — 
especially of the Virgin, Saint John, and the female 
mourners — are conceived with a certain geometric 
simpHcity: overly large, ovoid heads, sharply delineat- 
ed, triangular-shaped noses, and thin doU-hke bodies 
covered with massive and sculptural draperies with 
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deep folds. The distinctive north Netherlandish palette 
favors orange-reds, lime-greens, yellows, and warmer 
brownish hues. The flesh tones of the male figures 
of the left wing are modeled with broad brown shad- 
ows, which strike a sharp contrast to the adjacent 
pale zones. Certain incidental details — such as the 
dog sniffing the skull in the immediate foreground 
of Christ Nailed to the Cross, taken over from the 
Thyssen Crucifixion — early on establish David's acute 
observation of daily life in an attempt to interject a 
sense of realism into his paintings. The composition, 
however, appears to be more indebted to David s 
new acquaintance with models he encountered in 
the south Netherlands, namely the Saint Hippolytus 
Altarpiece of about 1475 by Dieric Bouts (with a 
left donor wing by Hugo van der Goes; Groeninge- 
museum, Bruges), which finds a more tightly cropped 
echo in another Hippolytus Altarpiece, by an anony- 
mous master influenced by Hugo van der Goes 
(Museum of Fine Arts, Boston).'^ David also quotes 
from Jan van Eyck s Crucifixion (The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) or drawings after it, from which 
he copied the noblemen on horseback beneath the 
cross at the right for the group at the back left of his 
Christ Nailed to the Cro55.'° This combination of fea- 
tures indicates an early date for the triptych, perhaps 
about 1480, before David arrived in Bruges." 

The working methods evident in the artist's 
early phase are related to what little is known at this 
point about the painting practice of his predecessors 
and contemporaries from the north Netherlands, 
for example, Geertgen tot Sint Jans and Dieric 
Bouts. Owing to Van Mander's account, only one 
work, namely the Raising of Lazarus in Berlin, can 
be securely attributed to the other major Haarlem 
painter of the time, Aelbert van Ouwater. Although 
the Lazarus does show pen or brush underdraw- 
ing,'" less can be inferred about Ouwater's standard 
working methods from this one example than about 
those of Geertgen and Bouts. The favored drawing 
implement of the latter two artists (as was true gen- 
erally of painters up until the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century) was brush and ink or a black 
pigment (as yet undetermined), although Geertgen 



also employed black chalk to correct and amend his 
compositions.'^ 

The three panels of David's Christ Nailed to the 
Cross triptych (Figures 91-93) show brush under- 
drawing with some evidence of the use of pen in 
the right wing of the Female Mourners (Figures 58, 
95-98). There is no sign of a rough preliminary 
sketch in a dry medium, a distinctive characteristic 
of David's later works. Presumably David relied upon 
a drawing for the initial layout of the design, per- 
haps one similar to a lost silverpoint sketch depict- 
ing Christ nailed to the cross (last seen at a Sotheby's 
auction in 1958, Figure 94) that has direct parallels 
with David's composition and is attributed to an 
anonymous south Netherlandish artist. Because of 
the poor condition of the central panel and the dark 
pigments used in the left panel, little of the under- 
drawing is visible, but where it can be seen, its exe- 
cution is relatively loose and free with a certain 
spontaneity in the handling of the brush. In the torso 
of Christ and in the figure of one of the soldiers 
(Figures 95 and 96) David attempted to model the 
bodies with short, curved strokes and dashes. But 
the parallel hatching at this early stage tends to flat- 
ten the forms rather than to create convincing three- 
dimensional volumes. Interestingly, color notations 
(otherwise only noticed in the Flaying of Sisamnes of 
the paintings studied by David) appear on a few fig- 
ures.'' Color indications have also been found in 
the underdrawings of paintings by Dieric Bouts (see 
Figure 57) and Geertgen tot Sint Jans, but so far 
they have seldom been revealed in the underdraw- 
ings of contemporary south Netherlandish paintings. 
David's use of them here is perhaps due to practices 
he learned in the north Netherlands during his early 
training. 

The left and right wings of the triptych indicate a 
variation in approach to the preliminary underdraw- 
ing. The figure to the far left of the left panel (Figures 
91 and 97) reveals two layers of brush underdrawing 
possibly separated by a thin imprimatura, which had 
not dried completely before the second drawing was 
applied. This caused the strokes to bead up into tiny 
pools of dark paint or ink in a number of places.'^ It 
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91. Gerard David, Pilate and the Jews, ca. 1480. Oil on wood, 45 x 42 
cm. Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerp 




92. Gerard David, Christ Nailed to the Cross, ca. 1480. Oil on 
oak, 48.3 X 94 cm. National Gallery, London (Photo © 
National Gallery, London) 



is a loose, free sketch providing only a rough layout 
of forms and a rudimentary indication of their mod- 
eling. In other words, it is a working drawing, not 
yet fully resolved. 

In the Female Mourners with Saint John in the right 
wing, the underdrawing differs significantly from 
that in the other two panels (compare Figure 98 with 
Figures 95—97). It is a highly finished rendering 
with meticulous execution in brush working out 
the modeling of the figures in tightly controlled 
strokes of parallel hatching and crosshatching. This 
type of underdrawing is similar to that found in Dieric 
Bouts s Justice of Emperor Otto III panels, in which the 
brush is employed to broadly indicate the composition 
and in more precise strokes of parallel and cross- 
hatching to suggest the modeling of individual forms 
(compare Figures 57 and 58). 

An explanation for this striking contrast in the 
style of underdrawing between the left and center 
panels of the triptych and the right panel is that the 
latter probably copies preexisting workshop models. 



As discussed in chapter i in regard to the Virgin and 
Child with Four Saints (Figures 37 and 59), this com- 
bination of a loose, free sketch and a meticulous, fixed 
underdrawing is a characteristic feature of Davids 
working method. These workshop models are more 
likely to have existed for frequently depicted types 
(such as the Virgin, John, and the three Marys of the 
right wing) than for more unusual subjects, such as 
Pilate and the Jews on the left wing, which necessi- 
tated David s own spontaneous invention. 

The model drawings of stock types used for the 
right wing of the London-Antwerp triptych were 
part of the standard paraphernalia of a workshop. 
Such examples are found in three extant sheets close 
in style to the figures in the Mary and John with the 
Female Mourners. These are drapery studies in pen 
and brown ink: two of a Mary Magdalene (one car- 
rying an open book, and the other a closed book) on 
the same sheet in the British Museum (Figure 99) 
and a Mary Magdalene and a Saint Veronica in the 
Rijksprentenkabinet, Amsterdam, which Boon 
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93- Gerard David, Mary and John with the Female Mourners, ca. 1480. 
Oil on wood, 45 x 42.5 cm. Koninklijk Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten, Antwerp 



recognized as originally belonging to the same sheet 
(Figures 100 and loi).'^ 

The British Museum Magdalenes are precise 
studies of one female saint in two slightly varied 
poses and patterns of drapery The figure types are 
closest to those found in the paintings of Hugo van 
der Goes and Dieric Bouts, although in terms of 
drapery style they are probably closer to Bouts than 
to Hugo. Yet the graphic mannerisms exhibited in 
the British Museum sheet are not near enough to 
Hugo's or Bouts 's know^n handling to attribute 
these studies to either artist. Instead, the long, wispy 
strokes of parallel hatching for depressed areas of 
fabric, the short, staccato dashes, like stitching across 
the peaks of folds, and even the regular diamond- 
shaped crosshatching in the deepest fold areas recall 
the characteristics of the underdrawing in the 
Female Mourners (compare Figure 98 with Figures 
99-101). Similar features of execution are also 
found in Davids later Virgin and Child at the Fountain 
(Figure 35). 



The two sheets in the Rijksprentenkabinet repre- 
senting a Mary Magdalene and a Saint Veronica 
(Figures 100 and loi) also share the graphic manner- 
isms identified in the underdrawing of the Female 
Mourners. But the density of the working in pen and 
the tightness of the handling in the former are dif- 
ferent from the latter, and the two are not indisputably 
by the same hand. If, in fact, these drawings can be 
associated with David, they would have to date quite 
early in his career, close to the time of his work on 
the altarpiece of Christ Nailed to the Cross, that is, 
about 1480. Although no definite attribution can be 
made here for the London and Amsterdam sheets, 
they show a type of drawing readily available as part 
of the workshop paraphernalia that David made ref- 
erence to as he worked up the underdrawing, partic- 
ularly for the right wing of his altarpiece. In this 
regard, an old inscription "Gerard van Bruges" on 
the upper left edge of the Saint Veronica sheet may 
be a fitting reference, after all, either to authorship 
or to ownership. 
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96. IRR detail of Christ in Figure 92 



97- detail of man at far left m Figure 91 



98. IRR detail of Samt John and the Virgin Mary in Figi 




99- Netherlandish, Two Studies of Mary Magdalene, ht^ 15th century. Pen and brown ink on paper, 19. 5 x 17.3 cm. The British Museum, 
London (Photo Copyright © The British Museum) 



The figures in the Female Mourners show types 
that are related to those in the Thyssen Crucifixion 
(Figure 90) and, later on, to those of the Chicago 



Lamentation (Figure 141), especially in their sharply 
delineated and geometrically formulated facial fea- 
tures, which have little in common with the more 
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100. Netherlandish, Mary Magdalene, late 15th century. Pen 
and brown ink on paper, 18.3 x 8.4 cm. Prentenkabinet 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 



101 . Netherlandish, Saint Veronica, late 15th century. Pen 
and brown ink on paper, 18.4 x 7.9 cm. Prentenkabinet, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 



subtly modeled and expressive heads of the left and 
central panels of the triptych. The figures in the left 
wing, in their variety of pose, physiognomy, and age, 
reflect the rapid metalpoint studies David made of 
heads from life for just this purpose (Figures i and 2). 
The juxtaposition of conventional types from stan- 
dard workshop models with heads that are studied 
from life is a characteristic feature of David's work 



that continues throughout his career and may be 
recognized here in its incipient stages. 

Following these earHest works, but still associated 
with David's formative years as a painter, are no fewer 
than ten paintings in New York (some of which 
belong to the same altarpiece), in The Metropohtan 
Museum of Art and the Frick Collection, None can 
be linked to a documented commission, and there 
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are no indications of ownership or of the original 
destinations of these works. Except for the Deposition 
in the Frick Collection, these are relatively small-scale, 
portable works that probably served as private devo- 
tional paintings. In response to the requirements of 
religious practices of the time, they share a common 
theme — the life of Christ. Certain subjects, namely 
the Nativity and the Lamentation, were especially 
popular and provided David with an early business 
in workshop replicas. Pattern drawings for these 
compositions, as well as perhaps a finished example 
or two, would have been available in the atelier for 
the client s perusal. Such standardized output could 
then be customized according to the client s wishes 
with the addition of donor portraits, coats of arms, 
or other family identification of ownership. In the 
normal functioning of the workshop, plans were 
sometimes changed for any number of practical rea- 
sons. In the case of the Lehman Passion wings, as 
we shall see, the original concept perhaps for a sculpt- 
ed centerpiece was abandoned, and a substitution of 
a painted one was made from the panels kept in stock. 

During these years of changing economic climate 
in Bruges, a painter and his workshop achieved suc- 
cess by remaining flexible to the requirements of the 
available clients. In addition to carrying out routine 
projects — making rephcas of especially popular 
compositions and collaborating with artists in other 
media — this may well have meant adopting different 
working methods. In what is likely to have been a 
commissioned work — although we do not know the 
name of the client or the destination of the painting — 
the large-scale Deposition was painted on canvas instead 
of wood. Guaranteeing easier portability for transport 
to a foreign destination and significantly reduced 
expense in terms of materials, tiichlein paintings 
(tempera on linen) were a large part of the production 
in Bruges at the time, although little has remained 
of these fragile products and only a few examples 
by David have survived. 

What may at first appear to be a rather motley 
assortment of paintings from David's early years 
upon closer scrutiny yields important information 
about the daily business of a painter s workshop. 



These indications of the standard output from the 
atelier help to provide a fuller picture of routine 
activities in David's shop at the same time that he 
was occupied with important commissions, namely 
the Justice of Cambyses for the town hall, the Sedano 
Triptych and the imposing Adoration of the Magi 
(Figures 65, 66, 149, 150, and 60). 

Among David's earliest surviving works is a "trip- 
tych" of the Nativity (Figure 102).'*^ Careful exami- 
nation of the paintings that have formed the "wings," 
Saint John the Baptist and Saint Francis Receiving the 
Stigmata (Figures ii8a,b), however, reveals that they 
were previously cut down at the bottom and painted 
out to the edges of the bare wood reserve at the tops 
and sides. Even in this altered state, together they do 
not exactly equal the size of the Nativity, which has 
a barbe on all edges, evidence that its original painted 
dimensions have remained intact. The wings were 
first joined with the Nativity in 1923, when the deal- 
er Kleinberger sold the newly assembled triptych to 
the New York collector Michael Friedsam, who in 
turn gave the ensemble to the Metropolitan Museum 
in 1931.''' Considering the Nativity separately from 
the wings allows for the rediscovery of David's aims 
in the Nativity and its related works without the 
added confusion of side panels that are doubtless of 
a somewhat later period, as will be discussed below. 

There are two other associated Nativities from 
David's early career — one in Budapest and another 
in Cleveland (Figures 108 and 113) — which attest 
to the popularity of David's rendition of the theme. 
More than simply relating the subject of the Nativity, 
all of these versions include the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds (in tiny background scenes)-' and their 
adoration of the Christ Child along with a pair of 
adoring angels and the ox and the ass. In addition to 
the biblical source for these events in Luke 2: 1-20, 
all three draw upon the fourteenth-century visions 
of Saint Bridget of Sweden found in her Revelationes 
celestes, in which the kneeHng Virgin is described as 

T02. Gerard David, Nativity, early 1480s. C^il on oak, 47.6 x 
34.3 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Friedsam 
Collection, Bequest of Michael Friedsam, 1931 (32. 100.403) 
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I03. Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Nij^^ht Nativity, ca. 1475? Oil on wood, 34 x 25 cm. National 
Gallery, London (Photo © National Gallery, London) 



having loose, flowing hair, the Christ Child as lying on 
the ground on her extended drapery, and the elderly 
Joseph as shielding his candle, whose flame was sud- 
denly overpowered by the divine light of the newly 
born Son of God.^^ 

The charming simplicity of the composition of 
the Metropolitan Museum painting as well as of the 
figures is derived from north Netherlandish proto- 
types. In particular, the works of the Master of the 
Brunswick Diptych (thought to be Jacob Jansz) and 
of Geertgen tot Sint Jans (see Figure 103) show similar 



doll-like figures and a peasant-type Virgin with her 
long, flowing, reddish hair.^^ The composition, how- 
ever, reflects the initial stages of David's intense 
interest in another north Netherlandish painter. It is 
not surprising to discover that the closest parallels in 
terms of the general composition are with Nativities 
fi-om the workshop of Dieric Bouts, who himself had 
emigrated from Haarlem to Leuven by 1457/^ He 
was named ofBcial city painter in 1468 and remained 
in Leuven until his death in 1475. Thereafter, Bouts s 
two sons, Dieric the Younger and Aelbert, who 
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104- Dieric Bouts, Nativity (fragment), ca. 1470? Oil on wood, 
24.9 X 19.7 cm. Gemaldegalcrie, SMPK, Berlin (Photo Jorg P. 
Anders, Berlin) 

inherited their father s workshop drawings and car- 
toons, continued the operation of the workshop, 
the latter until the middle of the sixteenth century.-^' 
Versions of Nativities from Dieric Bouts s work- 
shop now in the Los Angeles County Museum and 
two at the Wildenstein Gallery, New York (one of 
which was formerly in W. Miiller collection, Berlin) 
appear to rely upon fragmentary remains of an orig- 
inal by Bouts (in Gemaldegalerie, Berlin, and Louvre, 
Paris; Figures 104 and 105).'^ They all show a com- 
position (some in reverse) that is similar to the one 
of the Metropolitan painting: the adoring Virgin and 
the candle-carrying or candle-shielding Saint Joseph 
flanking the Christ Child, who lies on the ground; 
the foreground divided from the background by a 
masonry wall perforated by a double-arched window, 
through which two shepherds peer and which leads 



105. Dieric Bouts, Nativity (fragment), ca. 1470? Oil on wood, 21 x 
J 8. 5 cm. Louvre, Pans (Photo © RMN) 

beyond to a hilly landscape; and arched doorways to 
adjoining spaces at the far left or right of both, with 
the ox and ass stationed behind the Virgin. 

Depending on an earlier tradition established by 
Campins Dijon Natmty and Rogier van der Weydens 
Bladelin Altarpiece, the adoring angels or the precise 
pose of the kneeling Joseph, who shields the flame 
of his candle with a particular gesture of right over 
left hand, are also commonly found in paintings by 
Memling and his followers. It was a theme that was 
especially popular in Bruges from about 1470 on.-'^ 
David s dependence upon the spatial constructions of 
Boutsian compositions and figure types of north 
Netherlandish, specifically Geertgenesque, paintings 
suggests that he painted this Nativity at the begin- 
ning of his career, perhaps in the early 1480s, when 
he was a newcomer to the southern Netherlands. 

In keeping with the characteristics of David's ini- 
tial stage of production, the figures have rather squat 
proportions, and the faces are modeled with brown- 
ish tones (reminiscent of those of the left wing of the 
triptych of Christ Nailed to the Cross), which are more 
exaggerated in the shepherds than in the figures of 
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107. Gerard David, Nativity in the Breviary of Isabella of Castile (ADD MS 18851, fol. zgr). 
The British Library, London 



Joseph, Mary, and the angels. The palette is relatively 
cool, with orange-reds predominating, slate-blue and 
deep blue shades for the Virgins dress and cloak, and 
warm browns and purples for the costumes of the 
shepherds peering through the window. Little under- 
drawing is visible in the painting, and that is mainly 
in the two angels, who (as was the case with the 
underdrawing of the central panel of Christ Nailed 
to the Cross) are roughly worked in with swift, sure 

106. X-radiograph of Figure 102 



movements of the brush for their placement and a 
slight indication of the modeling of their forms. 

The X-radiograph of the painting (Figure 106), 
aside from clarifying the extent of the paint losses in 
the picture, shows quite clearly that, even in these 
relatively early works, David had a keen sense of the 
role that the balance of light and dark would play 
for dramatic effect within the picture. The strongest 
concentrations of lead white mark the key features of 
the painting for illumination: the face of the Virgin, 
the Christ Child, the angels next to the Child, and 
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109- IRR detail of shepherds at lower left in Figure io8 



the hands of Joseph, Mary, and the shepherd gestur- 
ing to the Child below — all features that surround 
the Christ Child and help to provide a sense of 
symmetry and balance within the composition. 

The relationship of panel painting to manuscript 
illumination is a leitmotif throughout Davids career. 
As w^as already noted in the case of theThyssen 
Crucifixion, David's own work was inspired by manu- 
script illumination of the period, and the composi- 
tions and figure style of his own paintings were in 
turn assimilated by contemporary illuminators. Closely 

To8. Gerard David, Nativity, ca. 1485. Oil on wood, 76.7 x 
56.5 cm. Szepmiiveszeti Museum, Budapest 



connected to the Museum s Nativity is an illumina- 
tion made for a breviary produced in Bruges about 
1496 (British Museum, London, Add. MS. 18851, 
fol. 29) and presented by the Spanish ambassador 
Francesco de Rojas to Queen Isabella of Castile 
(Figure 107). One of three illuminations in this book 
possibly made by David himself, it is almost a mirror 
image of the Metropolitan's Nativity, but it shows a 
more developed spatial conception and a Virgin type 
associated with Davids later renditions of this theme. 

The evolution of Davids early style, and indeed 
clues to the stops along his route to Bruges, can be 
followed through the investigation of the two other 
Nativity paintings, those in Budapest and Cleveland 
(Figures 108 and 113). Although they are generally 
very similar to each other, in the Cleveland painting 
the Nativity is brought closer to the viewer, and the 
composition it takes over from the Budapest version 
is simplified by eliminating two of the shepherds and 
reducing the extent of the architectural setting. In 
addition, the high key of the palette of the Budapest 
painting is replaced in the Cleveland example by 
more somber tones; the orange-reds and yellows 
of the costume of the shepherd at the left in the 
Budapest painting are considerably subdued in the 
attire of his counterpart in the Cleveland version. 

Attention has been given to the chronological 
sequence of the works, which, particularly when 
the underdrawing is taken into account, is a rather 
straightforward affair.^" In addition to helping to 
establish the sequence of the works, the underdraw- 
ing also confirms David's sustained interest in the 
art of Dieric Bouts. The bold brush underdrawing 
in the Budapest version (Figures 109-111) is similar 
to that found in other early works attributed to 
David, such as Christ Nailed to the Cross of about 
1480 (compare Figure 109 with Figures 95 and 96) 
and the Brussels Adoration of the Ma^i of about 1490 
(Figure 6)J^ It freely works out the composition in 
great detail, as well as the modeHng of the figures. 

The significant number of changes from the 
underdrawing to the final painted stage of this pic- 
ture reveals that David continued to work out his 
ideas directly on the grounded panel, preoccupied 
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110. IRR detail of Joseph, Mary, the Christ Child, and angels in Figure 108 



by the relationship of the figures to their space, in a 
landscape setting greatly expanded from that of the 
Metropolitan Museum Natwity. David deleted the 
shepherd doffing his hat at the far left and a com- 
panion dog below, changed the leg position of the 
shepherd in the yellow cloak from upright to bend- 
ed knees, moved the young shepherds head down- 
ward, adjusted the draperies of Joseph and Mary at 
their lower edges so that they would not overlap or 
interfere with other forms, shifted the placement of 
the ass and the ox, and reworked his plan for the 
landscape (Figures 109-111). 



It is especially in the landscape in the upper-left 
corner that considerable differences are apparent 
between the underdrawing of the Budapest and 
Cleveland versions (compare Figures 11 1 and 114). 
Whereas in the Budapest painting David first con- 
ceived of a tower prominently placed in his cityscape 
and a large tree at the far left border of the compo- 
sition, as well as numerous houses and rooftops 
throughout the intervening space — all with a large, 
fluttering angel and a star above — in the Cleveland 
painting he more or less proceeded in the under- 
drawing with the forms as they had been estabHshed 
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in the final painted version of the Budapest Nativity, 
that is, with the tree, a number of the towns houses, 
and the tower eUminated (the latter replaced by the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre). Although there are 
some additional key differences between the two 
compositions (to be discussed below), the Cleveland 
version basically condenses the theme to the bare 
essentials and brings the figures and details of the 
landscape forward in a close-up view. 

Perhaps even more telling than what David retained 
for the completed Budapest painting is what he chose 
to edit out, particularly the elements in the under- 
drawing that supply clues to early influences on 
Davids career and indications of his whereabouts. 
When we consider the Abraham and Melchizedek 
(Figure 112) from Dieric Bouts 's Holy Sacrament 
Altarpiece, installed in the Leuven Smt Pieterskerk 
by 1468,^4 David's source is immediately apparent. 
Following Bouts s model, in his underdrawing David 
planned a background landscape with a single tall 
tree at the far left, a densely composed village view 
with a prominent church or bell tower (initially 




112. Dieric Bouts, Altarpiece of the Holy Sacrament, detail of 
Abraham and Melchizedek (upper left interior wing), 1468. Oil on 
canvas transferred from panel, 88.5 x 71.5 cm. Smt-Pieterskerk, 
Leuven (Photo Copyright IRPA-KIK, Brussels) 



with a flat top, then with a peaked roof), and a series 
of overlapping hillocks culminating at the far right 
in a higher rocky mass (Figure iii). Between the 
grassy knolls and hillocks is a passageway leading 
from foreground to background, a pathway that in 
both the Bouts and the David paintings is slightly 
overgrown with scrub vegetation on the well-worn 
route (compare Figures 108 and 112). David has also 
followed Bouts 's general arrangement of figures 
within the composition, adhering to his predeces- 
sor s sense of rhythm across the picture plane with 
carefully determined spatial intervals between figures 
and a lively variation in the position and height of 
their heads. In the underdrawing of the Nativity, 
David originally planned an arrangement of three 
figures at the far left — -just as m Bouts 's example — 
but modified the painted version to include just 
two (Figures 109, 112, and 108). 

A hngering hint of the art of Geertgen tot Sint 
Jans is present in some of the figures of the Budapest 
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Natiuity: the Christ Child mimics the figure in 
Geertgen 's Night Nativity (compare Figures io8 and 
103, itself perhaps modeled after a lost Hugo van der 
Goes painting) in the diminutive size, pose, and posi- 
tion of the Child within the composition; and the 
angels in the foreground recall those of Geertgen, 
one with its egg-shaped, profile-view head and simi- 
lar robes tied at the waist. A painting possibly of 
1480-90 (that is, contemporaneous with David's 
own Nativities), Geertgen's Nativity might have been 
made in the south Netherlands on a sojourn there. 
A *'Gheerkin de HoUandere" is referred to as an 
apprentice to a bookbinder in Bruges in 1475,^'' but 
there is no further mention to confirm that this per- 
son is, in fact, Geertgen tot Sint Jans, and Geertgen's 
whereabouts during his career, and indeed when 
and where he may have crossed paths with David, 
remain sketchy at best. 

It is still the impact of Bouts that is most clearly 
present in the other figures of the Budapest Nativity — 
certainly in the mixture of male types, but above all 
in the Virgin, who is a reverse copy of Bouts 's Virgin 
from a fragment of a Nativity in Berlin (Figure 104).^^^ 

Any discussion of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
Nativity must take into account its considerably dam- 
aged condition and the obvious replacement of the 
figure of Joseph by a hand other than David's. For 
these reasons, the attribution of the painting will 
doubtless remain highly problematic. Since key parts 
of the picture are nonetheless closely associated with 
Davi(i's art and development at this point in his career, 
it is instructive to discuss it as part of the David group. 

The completed design of the Budapest Nativity 
was repeated for the underdrawing of the Cleveland 
version (Figures 108 and 114), but considerable changes 
between the drawing and the final painted stages 
were incorporated. In similar sketchy brush under- 
drawing, but with tighter parallel hatching for the 
modeling of the draperies, an artist who was most 
probably David worked out the entirety of the com- 
as. Gerard David, Nativity, ca. 1485-90. Oil on wood, 85.2 x 
59.7 cm. Cleveland Museum of Art, Leonard C. Hanna Jr. Fund 
1958.320 (Photo © 1998 The Cleveland Museum of Art) 



position (Figure 114). The somewhat more measured 
handhng of the brush and the more fixed state of the 
underdrawing suggest that David was following pre- 
estabhshed patterns, either the one from the complet- 
ed Budapest Nativity or those provided by workshop 
drawings that are no longer extant. 

The tightly cropped, close-up view of the Cleve- 
land version necessitated further editing. The two 
figures originally planned at the far left (as in the 
Budapest painted version) were reduced to one, very 
similar to the shepherd in the yellow cloak and red 
stockings of the Budapest picture, but now quite 
subdued in brown cloak, orange undergarment, 
and green stockings (compare Figure 113 and 114). 
Otherwise, the features of the landscape at the upper 
left, the relationship of the announcing angel to the 
shepherds — one standing, one kneeling — at the upper 
right, the positions of ox and ass, all reappear in the 
Cleveland version as they are in the final Budapest 
painting. Although the grouping of the Holy Family 
with the adoring angels remains much the same in 
type and pose as in the Budapest version, the figures 
are larger and brought more closely together so that 
their forms and draperies overlap. In effect, by bring- 
ing the figures forward, David approximated even 
more the model of Bouts in the compositions of the 
Holy Sacrament Altarpiece, where a similar scheme 
is in play (see Figure 112). 

The significant difference between the Budapest 
and Cleveland versions, of course, is in the two fig- 
ures of Joseph. The underdrawing and the X-radio- 
graph of the Cleveland Nativity (Figures 115-117) 
show that Joseph originally followed the pose of the 
Budapest figure, including the identical position of 
the hands shielding the flame of the candle. In a later 
repainting of this figure, however, significant changes 
were introduced: Joseph s head was enlarged and 
totally reworked into another, beardless type, the 
draperies were reconfigured to suit the changed posi- 
tion of Joseph kneeling on both knees rather than one 
knee, and the hands were joined in an attitude of 
prayer, with the candle eliminated (compare Figures 
113 and 115). Although some have suggested that this 
significant alteration was David's own doing, neither 
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115- IRR detail of Joseph, Mary, and the Christ Child in Figure 113 



the painting technique nor the execution of the over- 
size head and the reconstruction of the draperies, 
which fall on the right leg in unnatural folds, can be 
attributed to David. The consideration of the evolu- 
tion of the figure of Joseph has not been facilitated 
by the restoration and reconstruction of the skinned 
figure. The paint is, hov^ever, quite old, and it is not 
inconceivable that the reworking took place very 
early in the history of the picture, perhaps when it 

114. IRR of Figure 113 



changed hands (as Bodenhausen suggested) and the 
new owner was interested in superimposing another 
Joseph type at a time when the increased significance 
and resulting prominence of this figure responded to 
a growing cult of Saint Joseph. Any identification of 
the head of Joseph as a portrait can be only conjecture 
but may follow the vogue of the sixteenth century 
by which actual personages were represented in the 
guise of saints or holy persons.^' 

The shift in palette from the Budapest to the 
Cleveland version of the Nativity already hints at a 
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ii6. X-radiograph detail of Joseph in Figure 113 
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1 17, IRR detail of Joseph 111 Figure 113 



change in working venue. The brownish tones with 
the interjection in the shepherd of the unconventional 
combination of the bright yellow cloak and red 
stockings in the former give way to deeper, richer 
harmonies in more saturated colors in the latter, a 
palette that predominates as David estabhshed him- 
self in Bruges. 

The artistic environment in Bruges in 1484, 
when David acquired citizenship and joined the 
Guild of the Imagemakers and Saddlers, was still rich 



with the legacy of Jan van Eyck and more recently 
renowned with the eminent painter Hans MemHng. 
David made notable shifts both in his style and in 
the details of his working methods as a result of the 
influence of these masters. In those panels in the 
Metropolitan Museum's collection that most likely 
may be situated within Davids early years in Bruges — 
the triptych wings of Saint John the Baptist and Saint 
Francis Receiving the Stigmata, and the Crucifixion 
(Figures ii8 and 125) — David changed his preferred 
underdrawing tool for the preliminary sketch on 
the grounded panel from brush to black chalk. This 
change in David's habitual practice may have had 
something to do with his growing awareness of the 
established working methods of Hans Memling, with 
whom he would have become acquainted but 
from whom he remained relatively aloof artistically/^ 
Memling's earliest works, from the time when he was 
most likely associated with the workshop of Rogier 
van der Weyden, show brush underdrawing, but his 
Bruges-period production features very loose and free 
black-chalk underdrawings that are barely descriptive 
of the forms to be carried out in paint. 

As noted above, it has now been established with 
certainty that the two wings, Saint John the Baptist and 
Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata (Figure 118), did 
not originally form a triptych with the Metropolitan 
Museum's Nativity.^^ Exactly what their original con- 
figuration was is now difficult to determine, because 
of the lack of remaining clues: both panels have been 
cut down at their lower edges to an unknown degree 
(probably only a centimeter or two); each was over- 
painted on the bare wood margins at the top and both 
sides and thinned slightly and cradled on the back, 
thus removing the evidence of any paintings that may 
have existed on the reverse sides; there are no other 
markings of ownership that might help to reconstruct 
the circumstances of the works' manufacture. 

Aside from the famous example of the two Saint 
Francis panels attributed to Jan van Eyck^^ belonging 
to the well-known Genoese family in Bruges, the 
Adornes, representations of this saint in early Nether- 
landish painting are relatively rare. In a pairing with 
Saint John the Baptist, it is Saint John the Evangehst 



or Saint Jerome, rather than Saint Francis, who 
appears far more frequently. Furthermore, instead 
of the traditional gray, Saint Francis wears the brown 
habit of the reformed branch of the Franciscans 
(the Recolleten, or Observant Friars), who had a 
cloister near the Ezelsport in Bruges. Perhaps one of 
the prominent Italian merchants associated with the 
Franciscans there ordered an altarpiece with the 
Metropolitan Museum wings, for the two panels 
apparently came from a collection in Genoa, where 
they may well have been exported rather early. On 
the other hand, such a triptych may have been com- 
missioned by the Bruges monastery or a religious 
order, for both saints have strong links to monastic 
life. Saint John has always been highly regarded 
because of his exemplary solitary and austere life; 
Saint Francis was the founder of the Franciscan order. 
The rope girdle around the latter's brown habit 
shows three knots, signifying the saint's religious 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience.^^ 

Both saints are also known for their experiences in 
the wilderness, a fact that is underscored by David's 
varied landscape depictions individualized to suit the 
details of each saint's life. Living an ascetic existence 
in the desert, Saint John is shown pointing to the 
lamb, thus representing John 1:29: "John saw Jesus 
coming toward him and said, *Behold, the Lamb of 
God, who takes away the sin of the world!'" He then 
baptized Christ. The most significant event of Francis's 
life occurred on a night in 1224 when he was in the 
wild forests of Mount Alverna, praying on the Feast 
of the Exultation of the Cross. In the account of 
Thomas of Celano, a vision of a six- winged seraph 
on a cross appeared to Francis, miraculously transfer- 
ring Christ's Crucifixion wounds, which remained 
until the saint's death a few years later. Oblivious to 
the event, Francis's companion, Brother Leo, sleeps 
nearby.47 

A common theme that the representations of the 
two saints share is of the Crucifixion. Saint John 
alludes to it as he points to the lamb, signifying 
Christ's ultimate sacrifice for mankind. Saint Francis 
receives the stigmata, the symbolic markings of the 
Crucifixion. A far more likely subject than a Nativity 
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for the centerpiece of this triptych, therefore, would 
be a Crucifixion^^ (a Descent from the Cross or a 
Lamentation might also be possible). ^'^ Unfortunately, 
no likely candidates remain. 

Although the art of Dieric Bouts and his work- 
shop continued to be a source for David well into 
his early years of activity in Bruges, there is an inter- 
mittent but very distinct influence of the works of 
Jan van Eyck, whose rich legacy in that city could 
not be ignored by any newcomer. The Saint John the 
Baptist is clearly reminiscent of the Ghent Altarpiece 
(Figure 215) made for the church of Sint Baafs. In 
general, placing the saint in a clearing bordered by 
carefully described exotic types of trees — cypress and 
magnolia — and eliminating the route to the horizon, 
as in van Eyck's panels of the Hermit Saints, strikes 
a common chord. '° In addition, the massive bulk and 
frontal stance of the figure of Saint John, with 
draperies of elaborately rhythmic and deeply cut 
folds, have direct associations with sculptural repre- 
sentations — specifically with the grisaille of Saint 
John on the exterior of the Ghent Altarpiece (Figure 
119) — and with painted representations, such as the 
Cleveland Saint John the Baptist attributed to Petrus 
Christtis, which probably derive from Eyckian work- 
shop drawings that served for commissions of painting 
and sculpture alike (Figure 120).^' In these prototypes 
Saint John also supports the lamb with a draped left 
arm forming a shelflike platform. In David s first light, 
rough sketch on the panel, as well as in the initial 
painting of the draperies. Saint John's cloak at the 
left side fell to the ground (Figure 121), just as in the 
Eyckian examples. For the most part David followed 
his preHminary sketch in the painted layers, 
making adjustments only to the length of the 
draperies at the base of the figure, as is characteristic 

ii8a,b. Gerard David, Saint John the Baptist and Saint Francis 
Receiving the Stigmata, ca. 1485-90. Oil on oak, original painted 
surface, 44.8 x 14.9 cm and 44.8 x 14.6 cm. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, The Michael Friedsam Collection, Bequest of 
Michael Friedsam, 1931 (32.100.40bc) 

119. Jan van Eyck, Saint John the Baptist (left exterior wing of the 
Ghent Altarpiece), 1432. Oil on oak, 146 x 51.8 cm. Sint Baafs, 
Ghent (Photo Copyright IRPA-KIK, Brussels) 
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of his working procedure throughout his career. The 
X-radiographs of Saint John and Saint Francis show 
that the whites for the flesh tones were broadly 
worked in, providing httle advance preparation for 
the modehng of the faces, which took place mainly 
on the surface of the picture with the application of 
brownish scumbles (compare Figures 122 and 123). 




120. Circle of Jan van Eyck, Saint John the Baptist, 15th century. 
Silverpoint on prepared paper, 13.8 x 5.5 cm. Musee Bonnat, 
Bayonne 



The landscape of the Saint Francis panel also ben- 
efitted from the example of the van Eycks; it is orga- 
nized similarly, but in reverse, to the Saint Christopher 
with the Pilgrim Saints, again from the Ghent Altarpiece 
(Figure 215), The figure of this saint is less rigid in 
form than the companion Saint John the Baptist. With 
his naturally arranged draperies (Hghtly sketched in 




I2T. IRR detail of Saint John the Baptist in Figure ii8a 
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122. X-radiograph detail of Saint John the Baptist in Figure i i8a 

black chalk, Figure 124) falling in soft folds and more 
refined facial type, Saint Francis looks toward David's 
depictions in somewhat later paintings, namely the 
Crucifixion (Figure 125), where the sympathetic treat- 
ment of the face of Mary Magdalene recalls the head 
of Saint Francis. This evolution in style toward a more 
elegant line of attenuated, less stocky figures implies 
the influence of David's Bruges contemporary Hans 
Memling, and a dating to David's early years in 
Bruges, about 1485-90.^' 

The designs of Rogier van der Weyden for vari- 
ous versions of the Crucifixion appear to have been 
widely known, probably through circulated draw- 
ings, -'^ In Bruges, Hans Memling may well have been 
the conveyor of Rogierian designs, brought by him 
from his likely apprenticeship in Rogier s workshop. 
Or they may have come through Louis Le Due, 
Rogier s acclaimed nephew, who settled in Bruges 
in 1460-61.55 David's muted response to Rogier can 
be found in the MetropoHtan Museum Crucifixion 




123. Detail of upper torso of Saint John the Baptist in Figure ii8a 



(Figure 125). Here the swooning Virgin, collapsing 
in the arms of Saint John, who stares sorrowfully at 
the crucified Christ, derives from similar figures in 
paintings like Rogier 's great Philadelphia diptych. 
The prayerful Magdalene and the rather stiff, columnar 
body of Christ reflect works attributed to Robert 
Campin (or the Master of Flemalle) and followers 
of Rogier, especially Crucifixions in Dresden and 
Berlin, respectively,^^ which also present the scene in 
the immediate foreground within a landscape set- 
ting. David's Crucifixion, in turn, was the source for 
later adaptations by artists associated with his work- 
shop, especially Adriaen Isenbrant and Ambrosius 
Benson. -"^^^ 

The theme is rendered here, however, not in 
Rogier's emotionally expressive mode, but instead in 
one of quiet reserve. Mary collapses, her arms 
crossed in silent resignation and in compassio with her 
dead son. In a gesture of blessing with his right 
hand, Christ acknowledges the new relationship 
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between his Mother and the disciple John, who 
would henceforth take care of her: "Woman, behold 
your son!" and to John, "Behold your Mother!" 
(John 19:26-27). John and Mary Magdalene regard 
Christ in humble piety, sharing his agony and death, 
the Magdalene, a repentant sinner, in particular rep- 
resenting an exemplum for the viewer s own devo- 
tional appeal to Christ for salvation. Dressed as a 
cardinal, Saint Jerome, though present, is psychologi- 
cally absent from the event at hand, experiencing it 




124. IRR detail of Saint Francis in Figure 11 8b 



instead through "the imaging of things given in a 
verbal description "'''° His is a spiritual vision found 
through his reading of the biblical text, whose 
translation from Hebrew and Greek into Latin in 
the fourth century was his great contribution to 
medieval Christendom. 

The most Ukely original function of the Crucifixion 
was as a private devotional image within a monastery 
setting or as one for those devoted to Saint Jerome 
and eager for his particular intercessory powers.^" In 
a fifteenth- century OfEce of Saint Jerome are prayers 
that the author presents as if they are spoken by Saint 
Jerome himself. Jerome prays to Jesus Christ cruci- 
fied not only for himself, a miserable sinner, but also 
on behalf of his relatives and friends: 

Deign to free my soul from sin, turn my heart 
from wicked and depraved thoughts, free my 
body and soul from servitude to sin, drive 
concupiscence from me. 

In addition, praying for mercy and eternal life, he 
entreats: 

Spare, O Lord, your people, whom you. Lord 
Jesus Christ, have redeemed with your blood; 
spare them and do not forget us in eternity.^'^ 

Although some scholars have considered this a 
late work because of the dark cloud formations, "^-^ 
the depiction of the sky is a descriptive feature of 
the subject matter, not a clue to chronology. As an 
indication of Davids ongoing interest in the appro- 
priate physical environment for the subject at hand, 
the sky is darkened as it was at Christ's death; a jaw- 
bone and a femur litter the foreground, indicating 
Golgotha, or the place of the skull; and the walled 
city of Jerusalem, with the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre prominently placed at its center, can be 
seen in the distance. In keeping with David s charac- 
teristic naturalistic depiction, a hon wanders in the 

125, Gerard David, Crucifixion, ca. 1495. Oil on oak, 53.3 x 38. t 
cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1909 (09.157) 
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T26. IRR detail of Mary Magdalene and Saint Jerome in Figtire 125 



middle distance as part of nature, not as an inanimate 
attribute of the saint. 

A date for the Crucifixion of about 1495 can be 
reliably established through a consideration of Davids 
landscape construction, palette, and figure types and 
a close look at aspects of his working technique. 
During this period David favored a series of over- 
lapping planes for the construction of his landscapes, 
no doubt taking inspiration from Bouts s left v^ing of 
the Holy Sacrament Altarpiece, showing Abraham 
and Melchizedek (Figure 112), for the successive rocky 
mounds receding from foreground to mid-distance 
behind the cross. Here, as in the Crucifixion^ are sub- 
tle tonal transitions from foreground browns to mid- 
distance greens to distant blue hues, which achieve 
a convincing progression of space to the far horizon. 
Although still favoring the palette of orange-reds, 
olive-greens, and gray-blues of his early works for 
draperies, David has abandoned the harsher brown 
tones for more subtle modulations in the flesh areas. 
Sweeter, softer facial types emerge, perhaps as a 
response to the prevailing influence of Hans 
Memling's art in Bruges. 

With a dry medium, probably black chalk, David 
established a preliminary drawing for the composi- 
tion and worked out the system of shading in the 
draperies of the figures. Some areas (such as the 
green dress of Mary Magdalene and the darkened 
blue of the Virgin's costume) remain opaque to 
infrared reflectography. Elsewhere, the spontaneity 
and assurance with which David worked out the 
design are self-evident. For the golden sleeves of 
Mary Magdalene's dress, he gave only a summary 
indication of the elaborate structure of the folds of 
fabric here rendered in the paint without specific 
underdrawn guide (Figure 126). In the Magdalene's 
cloak, however, David went over his preliminary 
sketch for the configuration of folds, making sUght 
modifications and establishing the deepest ones with 
a second layer of drawing. The underdrawing in the 
figure of Saint Jerome, with its zigzag folds at the left 
side and rapidly worked parallel hatching for the shad- 
ows at the right side, is quite similar to the Frankfurt 
drawing of the standing King Cambyses (Figure 10), 
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which supports a date contemporaneous with the 
Justice of Cambyses panels, certainly in progress by 
the mid-i490s and completed in 1498/*^ 

Among the more influential works that were likely 
to have been in Bruges upon Davids arrival there in 
1484 was the famous Deposition Triptych by Robert 
Campin, of which only the fragment of the good 
thief remains, in the Stadel Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt/'^ 
The suggestion of the Bruges location is based upon 
a number of early full or partial copies of the altar- 
piece, all by Bruges artists: one now in Liverpool 
with what Weale and Hulin de Loo identified as the 
Bruges coat of arms, and on the wings the figures of 
Saints John the Baptist and Julian (the latter suggesting 



that the original site of the copy was the Hospital of 
Saint Julian in Bruges), and another of 1500, which 
was in Sint-Salvatorskerk (now in the Groeninge- 
museum) and is attributed to the Bruges Master of 
the Passion Scenes/'^ Campin's work also influenced 
manuscript illumination, namely by the Master of 
Catherine of Cleves,^''^ the Master of the Llangattock 
Hours, and a miniature in the Turin-Milan Book of 
Hours, ^° as well as a free copy in the Prayer Book 
of the Prince of Arenberg and an engraving by the 
Master of the Banderoles. The dissemination of 
Campin's model must have been facilitated by a 
number of drawings that copied individual figures 
or figural groupings, such as the one of the good 
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128. Gerard David, Deposition, late 1490s. Oil on canvas, 142.5 x 112. 5 cm. The Frick Collection, New York (Photo Copyright The Frick 
Collection, New York) 




129- Dieric Bouts, Deposition (center panel of a triptych), ca. 1455. Oil on wood, 191 x 155 cm. Capilla Real, Granada 



thief in the Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, or of the 
main figures related to the Deposition in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge (Figure 127). Campins com- 
position was still popular as late as the 1530s; a ver- 
sion of it was produced by another Bruges artist, 
Ambrosius Benson, for the Church of San Miguel 
of the Convent of San Antonio el Real of Segovia. 

David's Deposition (Figure 128)74 certainly 
indebted to Campins work, although only in part. 
The figures of Christ, Nicodemus, and Joseph of 
Arimathea are copied in reverse from Campin s fig- 
ures, and the weeping Mary at the far right of 
David s composition is taken from another Campin 
model, namely the weeping angel in the center panel 
of the Seilern Triptych (Courtauld Institute Gallery, 
London). Other portions, however, and the compo- 
sition as a whole, have been considerably influenced 
by Dieric Bouts 's art, particularly the center panel 
of Bouts 's Deposition Altarpiece (Figure 129) in 
the Capilla Real in Granada and an exact copy in 
Valencia. 

In general, the arrangement of the figures across 
the frontal plane of the picture and their relationship 
to the space around them, as well as to one another, 
are similar in the paintings of both Bouts and David. 
More specifically, David took over from Bouts the 
motif of John supporting the collapsing Virgin, who 
caresses the right hand of Christ. Bouts 's color pref- 
erence for red and green, expressed in two of the 
three Marys at the right, is repeated in David s paint- 
ing, where the weeping Mary at the far right wears 
a red dress with a green cloak over it. Moreover, 
Joseph of Arimathea, on the top of the ladder, iden- 
tified by the letters on his purse "diah" (Decurio 
loseph Arimathaeae Hebraeorum), wears a green 
shirt and red fur-trimmed jacket, and John and one 
of the Marys wear red and green, respectively. 

As in David's other paintings of about this date, 
the landscape conception in the Deposition is also 
derived from the model of Bouts: David followed 
his scheme, similarly arranging his own landscape 
motifs by closing off the composition with a promi- 
nent rocky mass at the right and trees at the left; a 
cityscape nestled in the middle ground beyond the 



figures at the left, and a lone tower (in Bouts 's paint- 
ing) or a windmill (in David's painting) providing a 
spatial marker for the middle ground to the right of 
the cross. The foreground in both paintings is strewn 
with rocks and pebbles on the unevenly stepped, 
barren plateau; here David replaces the nails and pliers 
in Bouts 's painting with a remarkable still life of var- 
ious bones — skull, femur, pelvic bone, and jawbone. 

Although the Frick Deposition has been variously 
dated to David's early, middle, and late career,^^ its 
style is closely related to paintings created in the last 
half of the 1490s. The careful attention to the body 
of Christ — the description of the way in which the 
flesh thinly covers the rounded protrusions of the 
rib cage, the sunken belly, the raised bluish veins in 
the arms, the agonized retraction of fingers in the 
wounded left hand — all readily call to mind the treat- 
ment of the same features in the likewise carefully 
modeled body of the flayed Sisamnes in the Justice 
of Cambyses (Figure 66), completed in 1498. The 
broad folds of the draperies, deeply cut in a sculptural 
approach, are also found in the Justice panels and 
slightly predate the softer, more flowing draperies of 
later works. In this regard a comparison between 
the closely related figures of John at the left in the 
Deposition and Saint John the Evangelist in the left 
wing of the Baptism Triptych is instructive (Figures 
128 and 213): the former shows somewhat exagger- 
ated and tightly bunched folds in drapery patterns 
almost identical to those of the latter, which more 
convincingly suggest the form of the body beneath. 
Both must be derived from a similar workshop pat- 
tern. The Deposition, therefore, most likely predates 
the Baptism panels, which were produced between 
1502 and 1508, given the biographical evidence of 
the donors (see discussion in chapter 5). 

Details about the working procedure evident in 
the Deposition also support a dating between about 
1495 and 1500. Unusual among Davids extant works, 
this painting was executed in oil on a fine Hnen of 
two pieces sewn together in a horizontal seam about 
eighteen inches from the bottom edge.^^ Only a frac- 
tion of the paintings from this period that were pro- 
duced on linen instead of oak panel have survived,^^^ 
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130. IRR detail of Joseph of Arimathea in Figure 128 



and Bruges was a leading center for this specialized 
production. One other painting attributed to David of 
this type is known, namely the Adoration of the Magi in 
the Galleria degli Uffizi, which to judge by its prox- 
imity in figure style to the works of Geertgen tot Sint 
Jans, as well as to Davids own early Adoration in the 
Musees Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels, 
is also an early work/° 

The marked difference between the Uffizi Ador- 
ation and the Deposition is David s introduction of oil 
paint to the latter, whereas the former was painted in 
traditional tuchlein technique. Often designated as the 



first known painting in oil on linen (or very fine- 
weave canvas), the Deposition probably did not origi- 
nally hold that distinction but has gained it because so 
few in this technique remain. Other examples of about 
the same date, such as the series of the Legend of 
Saint Ursula by a Cologne master and the Legend 
of Samt Lawrence of about 1510 by a member of this 
master s workshop, are also conventional oil paintings 
made on chalk grounds in an animal-glue medium.^' 
As he did with his contemporary paintings in oil 
on panel, David proceeded with an underdrawing in 
a dry medium (probably black chalk) on the ground 
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preparation (Figures 130-132)/' Similar to the under- 
drawing of the Crucifixion, this is a relatively loose 
compositional sketch for the figures and their 
draperies, which is augmented only here and there 
with brush underdrawing working out some of 
the details of the modeling of the forms in parallel 
hatching (Figures 131 and 132). There are few adjust- 
ments from the underdrawing to the completed 
painted forms; in David s typical manner, he reworked 
the length and breadth of the draperies at the bottom 
of the figures of the Virgin and Nicodemus, retract- 
ing a far larger area left in reserve for the Virgin s 
drapery (Figure 133), presumably to provide additional 
space for the exquisitely painted skull and bones, 
which were executed without a preliminary under- 
drawing in the paint layers alone at a more advanced 
stage of the painting process/^ 

A by-now-familiar feature visible in the X-radio- 
graph is Davids plan for the system of lighting to 
be employed in the painting (Figures 133 and 134). 
Reserve areas were maintained for the general forms 
of the landscape and darkest portions of the sky Over 
this David painted in the prominent church tower at 
the left and mountains at the right and left on the 
horizon, and he lightly touched in strokes of white 
for the clouds over the dark streaks of the sky 

The heads of the figures show David's interest 
in estabhshing the Hght effects in the preliminary 
stages — the strokes of lead white are mostly restricted 
to noses, foreheads, and chins, already providing an 
indication for the modeling of the faces. The head 
of Nicodemus is a notable exception here (Figure 
134). This head is broadly brushed in a flat tone, as 
was David s practice in portrait heads in the Justice 
of Cambyses panels (Figures 67 and 72). its portrait 
aspect is further evident m the individuaHzed fea- 
tures of the face, the man's detached expression, his 
prominent placement in the forefront of the compo- 
sition, and his larger size in relation to the other fig- 
ures in the painting. The representation of Nicodemus 
as a portrait is in keeping with a tradition whereby 
this figure is singled out as an exemplum of deco- 
rum and behavior with which the viewer is meant 
to identify. 



The Gospel of Nicodemus {Evangelicum Nicodemi) 
reached the height of its popularity in the late fif- 
teenth century, when it was incorporated into the 
Middle Dutch Passion narrative, Dat Lyden ende die 
Passie Oris Heren Jhesu Christi. Nicodemus s account 
of the last days of Christ's life was considered to be 
especially authentic and based on historical fact, as 
Nicodemus, unlike the disciples who fled after 
Christ's arrest, was present as an eyewitness.*^^ Other 
texts, such as contemporary Passion plays, under- 
score the piety and humility of Nicodemus, who 
says to Joseph of Arimathea/'Take thou the head, I 
[am worthy only to] take the feet [of Christ] ."^^'^ 
The Nicodemus of the Frick painting may well be 
a disguised portrait of the patron or a known indi- 
vidual whose presence here in this capacity forges a 
link between the depiction of the Deposition and 
the viewer. 

David's decision to paint the Deposition on linen 
rather than on oak panel may have had something 
to do with the painting's size and destination or with 
considerations of cost. As it is a very large painting 
(142.5 X 112. 5 cm), it would have been practical to 
produce it on the far less weighty linen rather than a 
heavy wooden support. This would have been a con- 
sideration, particularly if the painting were to travel 
a considerable distance. Horizontal stress cracks are 
evident in several places in the painting, indicating 
that it was rolled at one time, perhaps for transporta- 
tion. An old tradition names Genoa as its ultimate 
destination, but any slight verification of this theory 
comes only from meager circumstantial evidence. 
Now barely visible halos, an uncommon feature of 
Netherlandish paintings that remained in the north, 
encircle the heads of Christ and all of the figures at 
the left. Although Mary Magdalene (identified by 
her red hanging purse and rich costume), John, and 
the Virgin would customarily receive this adornment, 
the other "Mary" (here in a nun's black habit) would 
not normally be included with the beatified group. If 
the woman is not one of the Marys but instead rep- 
resents Saint Scholastica, the sister of Saint Benedict, 
however, this might well explain her halo, her Bene- 
dictine habit, and the linking of the painting with 
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131. IRR detail of Nicodemus in Figure 128 



132. IRR detail of figure in Figure 128 



the region around Genoa in Italy, where she was 
particularly venerated. 

Like that of Campin, David s Deposition was espe- 
cially popular: a very careful copy is attributed to 
Isenbrant, and there were a number of replicas that 
reproduced the composition, cropping it to the cen- 
tral grouping of five or six figures/^ Increased market 
demand encouraged streamlined methods of manu- 
facture, and it was possibly for this reason that a draw- 
ing in the British Museum that Popham described as 
"in brush and Indian ink on vellum, heightened with 
white" was incorporated for workshop use (Figure 
135)/'^ Its closest painted parallel is a panel attributed 
to David s workshop that was last known in the P. T. 
Grange collection in London (Figure 136).^^^ 

Although my suggestions here for the type and 
use of the British Museum drawing are preliminary 
and must be the subject of further physical study of 



the material aspects of the sheet, the present state of 
research suggests that it is not at all a freehand draw- 
ing, but a counterproof. Of little or no aesthetic 
merit, this drawing of the Deposition (which also 
shows part of a male head in the upper right cor- 
ner) is concerned mainly with the composition and 
outlines of forms, which it shows in reverse of Davids 
designs. There is no searching quality to the draw- 
ing, and there are few trial strokes, except for those 
added in brush to describe the chest of Christ. In 
addition, there is no evidence of the use of either a 
quill or a reed pen — the former generally showing 
a more liquid and pHant stroke, and the latter often 
revealing a telling spHt in the middle of the line. This 
is a contour-conscious drawing with long, jagged 
lines of unevenly deposited pigment. There is a sud- 
den increase and decrease in the width of the strokes, 
as well as irregular interruptions at random points. 
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134- X-radiograph detail of Christ, Joseph of Arimathea, and Nicodeinus in Figure 128 



as if the medium of the appUcation had been Hfted 
up — all features characteristic of a counterproof 

It is most likely that this sheet served to quickly 
transfer the basic outHne of David's composition to a 
grounded panel to be worked up or that it was made 
as an experiment to test the suitability of the com- 
position in reverse, as was carried out in the Grange 
collection version. The vellum, which may have been 
prepared with an oily substance, was subsequently 
moistened in order to facilitate the lifting of the 
design lines from an inked prototype. This is evident 
from the sponge mark at the upper right of the sheet 
and the vertical streaks of material that appear to 

133. X -radiograph of Figure 128 



have reticulated or coagulated with the nonmixture 
of a water-and-oil-based application. The prototype 
from which the counterproof was pulled may have 
been a painting, an intermediary drawing, or a trac- 
ing. Such meager evidence of workshop practice in 
this instance gives only a small indication of the pat- 
terns of various types and sizes that were incorporated 
to supply the demand for this very popular subject, 
of special interest in Bruges.'^" 

A further sign of Davids accommodation of 
changing market demands is suggested by the puzzle 
of the Passion wings in the Lehman Collection. The 
exterior panels of the Annunciation were split before 
1903 from their reverse sides, which depict Christ 
Carrying the Cross and the Resurrection (Figures 
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135- Workshop of Gerard David, Deposition, ca. 1500. Brush and ink with white heightening on 
vellum, 26.2 X 18.7 cm. British Museum, London (Photo Copyright ©The British Museum) 



137 and 138)'^' — the latter two especially show designs 
that are manifestly old-fashioned for David, but in 
working technique and execution these paintings 
represent David's full maturity as a master in Bruges 
and are strikingly innovative in some details. These 
wings are unique in David s oeuvre in two particular 
ways. One is that the Annunciation panels represent 
the artist s only surviving semi-grisaille images on 



the exterior of an altarpiece. All other exterior 
wings painted by David show various holy figures 
and donors presented in full color as living beings. 
In his characteristic interest in naturalism, however, 
David portrayed the Annunciation (Figure 137) not 
as painted statues on socles, but (as Memling was, 
perhaps, the first to do in the Annunciation wings in 
Groeningemuseum, Bruges) as "demi-grisailles."'-'^ 
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136. Workshop of Gerard David, Deposition, ca. 1500. Oil on wood, 37 x 27 cm. RT Grange 
collection, London (Photo © IRPA-KIK, Brussels) 



The heads and hands of Gabriel and the Virgin are 
rendered in full color as "living sculptures " even 
though their static poses and the sohd stone-gray of 
their draperies and Gabriel's wrings suggest their 
inanimate state. In further allusions to reality, the 
dove descends without a connecting wall strut, 
draperies naturally spill out over the edge of the 
niche, and nicks in its stone ledge indicate the acci- 



dents of time and wear. The attention given to the 
execution of the feathers of Gabriel's wings gives 
them an uncommonly tactile quaHty for simulated 
sculptures. 

A second way in which David's representation 
here is atypical is that the interior panels display 
the only known instance where the artist depicted 
episodes of a sequential narrative on lateral wings of 
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137- Gerard David, Annunciation, ca. 1505. Oil on oak, 86.4 x 27.9 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Robert Lehman Collection, 1975 (1975.1.120) 




i38a,b. Gerard David, Christ Carrying the Cross and the Resurrection, ca. 1505. OU on oak, each 86.4 x 27.9 cm. The 
MetropoHtan Museum of Art, Robert Lehman Collection, 1975 (1975.1.^9) 




139- Passion Altarpiece from the parish church of Pruszcz, ca. [500-1510. Warsaw Muzeum Narodowe, Warsaw (Photo © IRPA-KIK, Brussels) 



an altarpiece. In part in order to accommodate the 
desired scenes in such a tall and narrow format — 
the Crucifixion above Christ Carrying the Cross, and the 
Road to Emmaus and the Supper at Emmaus over 
the Resurrection — David had to temporarily abandon 
the advances he had made toward naturalistic land- 
scape depiction in the Crucifixion (Figure 125) and the 
Deposition (Figure 128), Here the scenes are artificially 
linked by the structure of the landscape, with no real 
sense of depth. This is in stark contrast to the far more 
naturally arranged additional episodes found in the 
background of the Baptism Triptych (Figure 213), 
which is of about the same date.^^' 

But David may have had a quite deliberate reason 
for introducing a presentation so antithetical to his 
own more progressive inclinations. The arrangement 
of episodes stacked one on top of another with a very 
high horizon line is characteristic of painted wings 
that are made to go with sculpted altarpieces where 
individually carved elements are often mounted one 
on top of another (for example Figure 139).'^^ It seems 
entirely plausible that the missing central portion of 
the altarpiece was originally planned as a multi- 
episodic sculpted, rather than painted, scene.^^^ If so, this 
may also account for David's singular choice within 
his oeuvre of simulated sculpture for the exterior 
Annunciation, perhaps a deliberate reference to the 
medium of the triptych's featured center piece. 



As Lynn Jacobs notes in her recently published 
study of early Netherlandish carved altarpieces, "paint- 
ed wings . . . were a very standard accompaniment to 
the polychromed caisse of South Netherlandish carved 
altarpieces."'^^' However, there do not seem to have 
been any standardized workshop procedures that gov- 
erned collaboration between wing painters, sculp- 
tors, and those who carried out the polychromy of 
the sculptures. Noted panel painters — among them 
Hieronymus Bosch and Jan van Coninxloo — 
are documented as having participated in 
these collaborative ventures with sculptors, who often 
would have been in a different workshop in a differ- 
ent guild (as in the case of Brussels manufacture) or 
even in a different town.'^^ Although subcontracting 
of one artisan group by another did occur, this was 
not always the case, and in certain situations collabo- 
rative ventures between sculptors and painters were 
under the client's control instead. In Bruges, an 
ordinance of 1431 of the carpenters' guild stipulated 
that carvers could not subcontract work to painters, 
or vice versa, thus leaving it to the buyer to arrange 
for the completion of individually purchased parts 
of an altarpiece.'^'^ 

If David originally conceived of the Passion scenes 
as the painted wings of a sculpted and polychromed 
caisse, nothing but his portion of this project remains. 
It may have been that the initial plans changed, and 
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140. Hypothetical reconstruction of the Passion Altarpiece (including wings in Figure 138 and Lamentation, Philadelphia Museum of Art) 



the work was never carried out, leaving two beauti- 
fully executed wings — painted on both sides — that 
could be used instead for another purpose. The work 
most often accepted as the central panel belonging 
to the hypothetical reconstruction of a painted trip- 
tych was first suggested byValentiner in 1913.^°° This 
is the Johnson collection Lamentation.'''' The compat- 
ible dimensions of the Philadelphia and the Lehman 
panels would make a suitable match/°^ But Robert 
Lehman raised a dissenting voice concerning the 
inharmonious nature of the landscapes,'"^ an objec- 
tion to which other observations may be added (see 
the hypothetical reconstruction in Figure 140). The 
joining of the three panels does not provide one 
continuous landscape, but a disjointed one in which 
the wings show a vertically built landscape with no 
view into the distance, while the Lamentation contin- 
ues as far as the eye can see. Although the brownish 
rock formation added on top of the tree at the left 



edge of the Lamentation might be imagined to fit with 
similar features at the right side of Christ Carrying the 
Cross^ or the grayish rocks at the right edge of the 
Lamentation to match those at the left edge of the 
Resurrection^ the rocky hills of the wings (especially of 
the Resurrection) are in the foreground and those in the 
Lamentation are in the middle distance. Two tomb 
openings — an arched one in the Lamentation and a 
rectangular one behind Christ in the Resurrection — 
are an unnecessary and unHkely dupHcation. In addi- 
tion, the change from brownish hills to greenish ones 
is an abrupt color shift, a jarring misfit at a time in 
David s development when he was particularly con- 
cerned with the representation of naturally conceived 
space and theme-appropriate settings. 

Certain other formal considerations also argue 
against the proposed match of the Lehman wings 
with the Philadelphia panel. The figures of the wings 
and the Lamentation are not of the same scale, those 
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of the latter being larger than the former. This is 
the reverse of what is occasionally a scale difference 
between figures of altarpiece wings and the central 
panel. In two of Davids other altarpieces, the Baptism 
Triptych and the Nativity Triptych (Figures 213 and 
200), the donor figures are slightly larger than their 
patron saints and the figures of the central panel, 
because they are physically closer to the viewer s space 
when the wings are open at a slight angle. Further- 
more, the close-up view of the Lamentation figures, 
along with those in the tightly cropped side panels, 
makes for an especially crowded ensemble across the 
foreground plane. In other examples from David s 
workshop where the Lamentation is the theme of 
the central panel, single saints adorn the wings, 
thereby focusing greater attention on the central 
Andachtshild,'''^ If wings were intended for the Phila- 
delphia Lamentation, which does not appear to have 
been the case for the most closely associated versions 
of this composition, in Winterthur and Burgos (as well 
as an earlier arched-top panel in Chicago; Figure 
141),'''^ they would probably have shown saints with 
or without donor figures. 

This group of paintings of the Lamentation instead 
appears to have been an independent production of 
a popular theme that already at this stage indicates a 
well-developed practice of pattern reuse. The earliest 
version is the Chicago painting of about 1485 (Figure 
141), which slightly postdates the Antwerp and 
London Christ Nailed to the Cross Altarpiece 
(Figures 91—93), showing similar patterns of drapery 
folds and geometrically formed heads with sharp 
angular facial features. In the late 1490s, David 
re-employed the same model of the figure of Mary 
Magdalene and an adjusted version of Saint John the 
Baptist and added them to a new motif of the Virgin 
and Christ, where she embraces him, which more 
closely approximates a design that had originated in 
the workshop of Rogier van der Weyden (of which 
the original is probably the one in Musees Royaux 
des Beaux- Arts de Belgique, Brussels). David's 
paintings in the Church of San Gil, Burgos (formerly 
attributed to Isenbrant, but certainly by David, 
Figure 142)'°^ and in Philadelphia (see center of 



reconstruction, Figure 140) appear to take advantage 
of a working method employed for the late versions 
of Rogier s design, that is, the rearrangement of sep- 
arate patterns of simple or grouped figures according 
to the requirements of the chent.'°'^ Although the 
underdrawing of the figures in the San Gil panel 
(Figure 143) is coherent and styHstically consistent 
with David's work, it is clear from the somewhat 
awkward juncture and overlapping draperies of Mary 
Magdalene with the grouping of Saint John, Christ, 
and the Virgin that separate patterns existed that 
could be rearranged to fit the space available. 

Close technical examination indicates that certain 
alterations were made to the Philadelphia Lamentation 
at an unknown but early date in order to fit it with 
the Lehman wings:''' it was cut down at the lower 
edge, thereby ehminating most of a skull at the bottom, 
which was afterward overpainted with the brown 
ground and the plants; a new skull was less adeptly 
rendered near the base of the cross, just as a misun- 
derstood and poorly executed pelvic bone was added 
to the lower edge of the painting; the brown rock 
mass at the left and the gray one (now mostly 
removed) at the right were painted on top of the 
completed landscape and tomb opening, respective- 
ly; and dark streaks were worked in over the exist- 
ing clouds (the reverse of David's execution in the 
Lehman wings and in the Frick Deposition) to match 
those of the lateral panels. Furthermore, the draperies 
of Saint John and Mary Magdalene were substantially 
repainted."- Although what is known of the prove- 
nance of the Lehman paintings does not match the 
little information available about the Philadelphia 
Lamentation, it seems clear that at one time they were 
joined and adjusted to fit together as an ensemble. 

In their style and technique, the Lehman wings 
again reflect a knowledge of works from the atelier 
of Dieric Bouts. The wings are taller and narrower 
in format, but the compositional arrangement, figure 
types, and palette relate to Boutsian workshop paint- 
ings, especially to two panels by the so-called Master 
of the Munich Arrest of Christ, named for the Arrest 
of Christ and the Resurrection wings of an altarpiece 
now in the Alte Pinakothek (Figures 144 and 145).''^ 
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141. Gerard David, Lamentation, ca. 1490. Oil on oak, 56 x 63 cm. Art Institute, Chicago (Photo © 1997, The Art Institute of Chicago. All 
rights reserved) 



These two panels are of uncertain authorship; the 
estimated felling date of the wood used for them is 
1476, as determined by Peter Klein — that is, in the 
period of Bouts 's successors in his workshop, which 
contmued after his death in 1475."^ In each panel 
large-scale figures crowd the foreground space, por- 
tions of them cut off by the close cropping of the 
composition, while subsidiary scenes are found in 
the background above. The Lehman wings are more 
restricted in their far-distance view, but they share the 
same general construction of a vertically built land- 
scape: coulisse elements that give way to prominent 



hillocks and a middle distance populated by pathways 
leading to background vignettes. If the Munich wings 
were to be further compressed in width, an even 
closer link with the Lehman wings can be imagined. 
The figures are crowded, but within a strict schematic 
order; the soldiers of each Resurrection are evenly 
arranged on three sides of Christ in contrasting 
poses and states of slumber, wakefulness, or surprise. 
Unexpected color combinations, and in particular a 
dependency upon Bouts s red-green juxtaposition, 
animate David s composition, as does the variety of 
contrasting gestures — hands that are open and closed. 
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142. Gerard David, Lamentation, ca. 1500. Oil on wood, 91 x 79.7 cm. Church of San Ciil, Burgos 



relaxed and poised to strike. A passion for recording 
details of costume, reflections in armor, and differ- 
ences in attitude and physiognomy of the deliberately 
varied figure types is shared by both artists. These 
effects are consistently found in the Bouts workshop, 
and the specific pose of the Lehman resurrected 
Christ appears in Resurrections by Aelbert Bouts 
(for example, in the Mauritshuis,The Hague) and 
the Master of the Retable of Enghien,"^ 

For certain details of composition and figure 
motifs, David also once again relied upon his close 



connections with manuscript illumination, specifically 
with the designs of the Master of the Older Prayer 
Book of Maximilian I, probably Alexander Bening. 
A nearly identical grouping of figures as in David's 
Christ Carrying the Cross, is found in this master's Way 
to Calvary in at least two Books of Hours from the 
last years of the fifteenth century — the Book of Hours 
of Queen Isabella the CathoHc (Cleveland Museum 
of Art, 63.256, foL 69) and the Munich Book of 
Hours (cod. lat. 28345, fob ii2v). Figure motifs in 
the Lehman Resurrection — namely the reclining figure 
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143- IRR detail of Figure 142 (IRR documentation by A. Balis and N. Van Hout) 



in the foreground and the seated, sleeping solider — the preUminary plan sketched out in a dry medium, 

likev/ise appear in somewhat later illuminations, such probably black chalk (Figures 74 and 76). This cor- 

as the Grimany Breviary of about 1515."^' rective function of the brush underdrawing is also 

As unusual as these wings may be in format, they employed in portions of the Passion wings, but a new 

are entirely consistent with David's working tech- use is evolving here. 

nique.The Lehman wings are among the eariiest in In Christ Carrying the Cross (compare Figures 138a 

David's oeuvre to show underdrawing in a dry and a and 146a), David made the rough sketch of the entire 

liquid medium where the latter approaches the use of composition, including the subsidiary scenes in the 

an undermodeling. Although in the Justice of Cambyses background, with a dry medium, probably black 

David produced the underdrawing on the panels in chalk. Here and there, for example in the drapery 

both media, he used the brush to correct and finalize folds of the underside of Christ's right arm or in 
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T44- Master of the Munich Arrest of Christ, Arrest of Christ, ca. 1480. Oil on 
oak, 105 X 68 cm. Alte Pinakothek, Munich (Photo Artothek, Munich) 



the gatherings just below his rope belt, he worked 
out the modeling of the forms and the system of 
lighting by parallel hatching and crosshatching. The 
changes that David introduced to the preliminary 
layout of the composition he did mostly at a mid- 
stage in the painting process, after having blocked in 
the background color around the forms of the first 
drawn design: he moved the right leg of Christ far- 
ther forward, and increased the size of the running 
dogs head. Other decisions, namely, shortening the 
trailing draperies of Christ's robe and adjusting the 



vertical and horizontal dimensions of the cross, he 
also carried out at the stage of painting, as the penti- 
menti of both changes are now easily visible. The use 
of brush and a black pigment for the purposes of 
modeling forms was restricted here to a few brief 
strokes in the face of the soldier at the far right 
with the whip and minimal parallel hatching run- 
ning perpendicular to the deepest folds of his 
green cloak. 

Although David initiated the design of the Resur- 
rection in a dry medium, he proceeded differently and 
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145- Master of the Munich Arrest of Christ, Resurrection, ca. 1480. Oil on oak, 
105 X 68 cm.Altc Pinakothek, Munich (Photo Artothek, Munich) 



in a manner that is very telling for the development 
of painting technique in early Netherlandish art, as 
well as for David s important transitional role (Figures 
138b and 146b). Over his preliminary layout, proba- 
bly in black chalk, David further worked up the details 
of his composition in brush underdrawing. This is 
clearly visible in the soldier sprawled across the fore- 
ground of the scene, who shields his eyes from the 
brilliant and sudden appearance of Christ. The folds 
of his cloak, first lightly sketched in with black chalk, 
are rearranged in bold brush drawing; then they are 



further changed in the painted layers to modify the 
specific configuration of the folds. This is similar to 
the way David used the brush in the underdrawing 
of the Justice of Cambyses or the outside left wing of 
the Baptism Triptych (Figure 148), that is, for the cor- 
rection of forms. 

For the figure of Christ, David continued in a 
slightly different manner. After sketching in the rough 
layout of the figure (including the contours of the 
right leg beneath the drapery), David secured his 
design with brush, but here he made only minor 
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J46a,b. IRR of Figures 138a and 138b 




I47a,b. X-radiograph of Figures 138a and 138b 




J48. IRR detail of Virgin and Child in Figure 213 



changes in the fall of the draperies or the direction 
of folds. Instead, and perhaps for the first time, he 
saw the advantage of using the brush underdrawing 
as a kind of undermodeling to reinforce the darkest 
areas of the folds of his red cloak to the right. In 
considering shortcut methods and with the assur- 
ance of his approach and technique, David realized 
that the dark brush drawing below the thin red 
paint layers of the draperies would slightly show 



through for a longer period of time during the 
painting process, providing a toned area without the 
necessity of building up the shadows with multiple 
glazes in the final appUcations of paint on the sur- 
face. It is telling that he did this in the red draperies 
and not in the deep blue-gray of the rechning sol- 
dier s cloak, for in the latter, the dark color would 
prevent the undermodeling from showing through 
and serving the same purpose as in the red.^'^This use 
of underdrawing as undermodeling in the Passion 
wings is an advance in David's working method and 
provides a link with the Cervara Altarpiece (1506) 
and the Virgin among Virgins (1509), in which this 
technique further evolves (see chapters 2 and 4). 

The X-radiograph (Figure 147) shows the same 
developing sense of confidence in the placement of 
motifs within the composition and in the preliminary 
modeling of the flesh areas of the figures in touches 
of white for the highhghts. Reserve areas were left 
for the general layout of the landscape and the build- 
ings at the upper right of the Resurrection. In his typ- 
ical manner of continuing to work out the details 
directly in the painted layers, David added the crosses 
of the Crucifixion directly over the sky and modified 
the form and size of the trees and architecture on the 
horizon of the Resurrection, In working technique 
and execution, the Lehman wings demonstrate both 
a confidence and spontaneity in approach that signal 
David s mature phase of production. In quickly and 
assuredly building up the preliminary paint layers of 
his work, he reserved time for the finishing touches 
on which he lavished attention, in order to produce 
the convincing modeling of lifelike forms in some of 
David s most exquisitely executed passages anywhere — 
for example, the Resurrection soldier sleeping with 
crossed hands. 

In David s ongoing endeavors to communicate 
successfully the theme of his paintings to the viewer, 
he assimilated the lessons learned from the art of Jan 
van Eyck and Dieric Bouts, which profoundly influ- 
enced him. David s early works benefitted from the 
elements of style that defined the achievements of 
his two predecessors: their concepts of space, light, 
color, and volume of form. In particular, David 
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emulated the compositional schemes of Bouts, 
which easily accommodated volumetrically conceived 
figures in a setting of carefully studied nature, all 
bathed in a warm, unifying light. David followed the 
precision of van Eyck and Bouts in the treatment of 
various textures in costumes, foHage, and flowers 
and, above all, the attention given to detailed descrip- 
tion of heads and hands, which he developed to a 



heightened degree in order to successfully convey 
the meaning of the theme at hand. His increasingly 
acute observation of natural phenomena, along with 
a deeper understanding of the devotional tenor of 
the times, led to his most inspired production in the 
first decades of the sixteenth century, in which he 
achieved a highly successful blending of form and 
function. 



NOTES 

1. Sanderus 1641-44, p. 154; Bruges, Episcopal Archives, 
Verzameling Grafschriften van de Onze-Lieve-Vrouwekerk, 
fol. 41 v; see also Weale 1863 c, p. 225, no. 10, and Weale 1895, 
p. 14. David's tomb is now beneath the tower of the church. 

2. The basis of this is stylistic associations between Davids 
early works and those attributed to Geertgen tot Sint Jans. See 
Panofsky 1953, vol. I, p. 351; Snyder 1985, p. 187; Friedlander 
1967-76, vol.VIb (1971), p. 93. On a suggested apprenticeship 
of David with Geertgen, see Baldass 1936, pp. 91-93. On 
Geertgen in Ghent, see Winkler 1964, p. 282; and in Bruges, 
see Koch 195 1, p. 259. Chatelet believes that Geertgen s active 
life extended ca. 1465-75 (Chatelet 1981, pp. 93-120, 218-22), 
and Snyder (believing that David was older than Geertgen), 
from 1475 to 1495 (197X, p. 458, and 1996, p. 230), an opinion 
followed by SciUia (1975, pp. 114-16). 

3 . On Gerard David and manuscript illumination, see 
Weale T863C, pp. 223-34; Weale 1866b, p. 500; Weale 1895, 
pp. 47— 70; Winkler 1913, pp. 271-80; Schone 1937, pp. 170—74; 
Parmentier 1942, p. 9; Boon [1946], pp. 11-12 n. i;Van de 
Walle de Ghelcke 1952, pp. 399-422; SciUia 1975; Kren 1983, 
pp. 40-48; Brinkmann 1997, pp. 135-40, 143-49. 

4. Boon [1946], pp. 4~5, 8; Ebbinge-Wubben 1969, 
PP- 95-96; James Snyder observed this (1985, p. 187); J. H. 
Marrow, "Dutch Manuscript Painting in Context: Encounters 
with the Art of France, the Southern Netherlands, and 
Germany," in Masters and Miniatures, Proceedings of the Congress 
on Medieval Manuscript Illumination in the Northern Netherlands 
(Utrecht, 10-13 December, igSg), vol. Ill, Studies and Facsitniles 
of Netherlandish Illuminated Manuscripts, K. van der Horst and 
J-C. Klamt, eds. (Doornspijk, 1991), p. 60; a review of Davids 
possible sources and the pertinent literature may be found 
in Eisler 1989, pp. 134-37. Van Miegroet (1989, cat. no. 63, 
p. 318) rejects the attribudon to David. For dendrochronology, 
see Appendix B. 

5. For the above discussion of influences, see SciUia 1975, 
pp. 78-95- For the Christ Carrying the Cross, see entry by 
Ainsworth in Ainsworth and Christiansen, eds. 1998, cat. no. 8. 

6. A. L. Mayer, "Die AusteUung der Schloss Rohoncz, 
Miinchen," Pantheon 6 (1930), pp. 297-302; H. van HaU, 



Portretten van Nederlandse heeldende kunstenaars (Amsterdam, 
1963), P- 75- 

7. Van Miegroet 1989, cat. no. 4, pp. 47-48 and 277-78. 

8. See Ainsworth 1997b and van Miegroet 1989, iU. p. 72, 
cat. no. 16, pp. 285-86. 

9. Scillia 1975, pp. 162-63; van Miegroet 1989, no. 4, 
pp. 277-78; lU. in Friedlander 1967-76, vol. Ill (1968), 

pi. 43, and vol. IV (1967), pi. 117. For other formal influences 
on David s central panel, see the discussion in Mundy 1980a, 
pp. T61-99. 

10. See Davies 1955, pp. 173-75. For a color iU. and up- 
to-date discussion with bibUography, see Ainsworth and 
Christiansen, eds. 1998, cat. no. 2. 

11. For dendrochronology, see Appendix B. 

12. I am grateful to Stephanie Buck, Kupferstichkabinett, 
Berhn, for this information (letter of April 17, 1998). 

13. On the working technique of Bouts in his two doc- 
umented works, the Last Supper Altarpiece and the Justice of 
Emperor Otto II, see respectively Comblen-Sonkes 1996 
and Philippot 1957, pp. 55-80, and H Van MoUe et al. 1958, 
pp. 7-69; for Geertgen, see van Bueren and Faries 1991, 

pp. 141-50. 

14. Sotheby's and Co., July 2, 1958, Lot 26; Christ Nailed 
to the Cross, on prepared ground, 4% x 6% in. Douwes photo 
in Getty Center Photo Archives. 

15. I am grateful to the Paintings Conservation staff and 
to Alistair Smith, then curator of Netherlandish paintings at 
the National Gallery, London, for permission to study the 
Nailing to the Cross in Sept. 1984 with the assistance of Chiyo 
Ishikawa. Further thanks are due to Lorne Campbell (letter 
of June 26, 1997) for pointing out addidonal color notadons 
on figures in the painting. CampbeU notes three that are aU 
different on the robes of the men in yeUow, red, and purple 
surrounding Christ's upper torso; h$ (probably for blauw, 
''blue") were found in the blue trousers of the man digging 
and m the blue shirt of the soldier in the lower right-hand 
corner. I am further grateful to Dr. E.Van Damme at the 
Royal Museum in Antwerp for the opportunity to study 
the wings of the altarpiece in the spring of 1986 with the 
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assistance of Katherine Crawford Luber. Although X-radio~ 
graphs of the London painting are available for study, they 
do not exist for the Antwerp panels at this time. 

16. Van Bueren and Faries 1991, pp. 142-43. 

17. This phenomenon has also been observed in later 
works from David s atelier, namely the Adoration of the Magi 
(Alte Pinakothek, Munich), the outside left wing of the 
Baptism Triptych (Groeningemuseum, Bruges) and the Rest 
on the Fhght into Egypt, as well as the central panel of the 
Saint Anne Altarpiece (both in the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington). 

18. Boon (1978, p. 9, nos. 16 and 17) first noticed a stylistic 
link between these drawings and those in the British Museum 
and places them within the circle of Hugo van der Goes. 

19. For a review of the literature, see van Miegroet 1989, 
cat. no. I, pp. 273-74. 

20. The early provenance of the central panel and the 
wings indicates that they only came together in the early 
20th century. For the central panel: Count de Galliera, Paris, 
by 1874; Mr. Gore, London; Steinmeyer, Lucerne, 1923; F. 
Kleinberger & Co., New York, 1923; Michael Friedsam col- 
lection. New York, 1923-31. For the wings: private collection, 
Genoa; Richard von Kaufmann collection, Berlin, 1898—1917; 
sale Cassirer and Helbig, Berlin, Dec. 7, 1917 (lot 76-77); 
Omnes van Nijenrode, Breukelen; sale Muller, Amsterdam, July 
10, 1923 (lot 7); Paul Bottenweiser, Berlin, 1923; F. Kleinberger 
& Co., New York, 1923; Michael Friedsam collection, New 
York, 1923-31. 

21. The angel in the MMA Nativity has been severely 
abraded and can only be recognized as a darker patch of blue 
in the form of an angel at the top center of the painting. 
For a review of the literature on the Budapest and Cleveland 
versions, see van Miegroet 1989, cat. nos. 2 and 3, pp. 274-76. 

22. For a full discussion of the iconography of the 
Nativity, see Lievens— de Waegh 1991, pp. 33—38. 

23. Van Miegroet 1989, p. 36. For a parallel with the 
Master of the Brunswick Diptych, see Friendlander 1967-76, 
vol.V (T969), pi. t8. Davids Joseph type here is also perhaps 
derived from Geertgen tot Sint Jans, for it is first found 
among works attributed to David at his most Geertgenesque 
stage, such as the Adoration of the Magi, a tiichlein painting in 
the UfFizi (for a good color ill., see L. Berti, A. M. P.Tofani, 
C. Caneva, The Uffizi [London, 1993], p. 207). 

24. The development of this theory of David's connec- 
tion with the workshop of Dieric Bouts contradicts the 
notion of Hans van Miegroet (1989, ch. 2, "The Early Style I 
[ca. i48o-98]:The Ghent Connection," pp. 35-93) that David 
was above all influenced by Hugo van der Goes. 

25. On evidence of this standard practice, see Campbell 
1981a, pp. 52-53- 

26. Friedlander 1967-76, vol. Ill (1968), p. 38. 

27. For these versions, see Friedlander 1967-76, vol. Ill 
(1968), pis. 41 (25a) and 90 (nos. 80 and 80a). A version 
attributed to Aelbert Bouts in the Gallerie Robert Finck in 
1965 (formerly Convent of the Assumption, Kensington) 
attests to the continued popularity of this composition. 

28. Some of these same features are also found in Dieric 
Bouts 's Prado Infancy of Christ Triptych, in the Nativity 



scene, where the angels appear in adoration of the Christ 
Child (see Friedlander 1967-76, vol. Ill [1968]), pi. 1). 

29. For the Memling versions of this theme, see De 
Vos 1994, cat. nos. 13, 15, 32, a tiny scene in 38, A14, Bi, 
and B4. 

30. The significantly abraded state of parts of the MMA 
Nativity (even an angel above and two shepherds on the back- 
ground hills have been almost completely effaced) and an 
overgenerous previous restoration of the Virgin's head had 
obscured the delicacy of execution of this painting. Now, 
with the painting newly restored, its light touch can again 
be appreciated, as well as the details in relatively fine state, 
including the wide-eyed, intelhgent-looking child, the angel 
at the right, and the figure of Joseph. Peter Klein's dendro- 
chronology report (Aug. 14, 1997) notes that the earliest felling 
date for the panel of the Nativity is 1477. With a minimum 
of two years' storage and seasoning time for the wood, the 
earUest creation time for the painting would be 1479. See 
Appendix B. 

31. See Scillia 1975, pp. 182-84, 190-94, 212-13, 282, 
288-89, 293; de Winter 1981, pp. 344-47; Kren 1983, pp. 40-48; 
van Miegroet 1989, pp. 327-28, no. 85; Brinkmann 1997, p. 135. 

32. S. Urbach 1987b, pp. 83-94, and Perier-d'Ieteren 
1987, pp. 95-106. Dendrochronology has not been carried 
out on the Budapest or Cleveland Nativity paintings. 

33. Very similar broad-brush underdrawing is evident in 
the figures and architecture of the Brussels painting. 
Reflectogram assemblies are housed in the Sherman 
Fairchild Paintings Conservation Department, MMA. 

34. For a full discussion of this altarpiece see Comblen- 
Sonkes 1996, pp. 1-84. 

35. Following J. Destree {Hugo van der Goes [Brussels 
and Paris, 1914J, pp. 115-16), van Miegroet (1989, p. 42) sees 
these angels as an homage, in reverse, to those in the foreground 
of Hugo van der Goes's Portinari Altarpiece; they are, how- 
ever, much closer to the quiet, naive types of Geertgen than 
to Hugo's more adult and actively engaged angels. 

36. Koch 1951, pp. 259-60. 

37. This juxtaposition is made visually in van Miegroet 
1989, pp. 42-43, but in the text (p. 42) he states oddly that 
David's Virgin is borrowed from Hugo's Virgin in the 
Portinari Altarpiece. 

38. Following William Suhr's condition report of Feb. 
1963 0- P^^^ Getty Center Archives), Will Reel suggested that 
L^avid made these changes himself (Reel 1985, pp. 399-401). 
Van Miegroet (1989, pp. 42-43) states that David intentionally 
covered over his first figure of Joseph to match in reverse 
Hugo van der Goes's Joseph in the Berlin Nativity (see jux- 
taposition of illustrations on p. 44). As early as 1905, Boden- 
hausen (p. 93) had noted correctly that the head of Joseph 
had been overpainted by a different artist, possibly to make 
the features conform to those of a 16th-century owner 

of the painting. The Joseph figure as we see it now was fur- 
ther changed by the 1957-58 restoration of William Suhr. 
See further discussion of this in the i960 Detroit exh. cat. 
(pp. 186-89) and in Urbach (1987b, p. 89) and Perier- 
d'Ieteren (1987, p. 102). 

39. Bodenhausen 1905, p. 93. 
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40. See especially J. Dusserre, "Les Origines de la 
devotion a Saint Joseph," extract from Cahiers de Josephologie 
(Montreal, 1954). 

41. See discussion in chaps. 2 and 5 concerning the 
Nativity Altarpiece and the representation of the donor fig- 
ures as saints or the suggestion that the convent sisters are 
shown as the female saints in David s Virgin among Virgins. 

42. As De Vos notes (1994, p. 396), Memling's art may 
have been responsible for a certain "stateliness and purity 
of color" that entered into David s paintings v^^hen he estab- 
lished himself in Bruges. But aside from limited influence 
in terms of certain compositions (the Sedano Triptych, for 
example), David learned far more from the specific lessons 
of Jan van Eyck and Dieric Bouts, v^hose essential artistic 
character was closer to his own. 

43. On Memling's underdrawings and technique, 
see Ainsworth 1994b, pp. 78-87; Perier-d'Ieteren 1994, 
pp. 67-77; De Vos 1994, pp. 377-85; Campbell 1997, 
pp. 71-80; Borchert 1997, pp. 133-46; Faries 1997a, 
pp. 243-59. 

44. For the early provenance of these paintings, see note 
20 above. For further references, see van Miegroet 1989, 
cat. no. I, pp. 273-74. 

45. See van Asperen de Boer 1997. 

46. Hall 1979, p. 131. 

47. Ibid., pp. 131-33- 

48. A single panel in the Chrysler Museum attributed 
to David, but most likely by a follower, shows a Crucifixion 
with Saints John the Baptist and Francis in attendance (see 
J. C. Harrison, The Chrysler Museum: Handbook of the 
European and American Collections, Selected Paintings, Sculpture, 
and Drawings [Norfolk, 199 1], p. 7). 

49. A triptych in the Escorial that has been attributed 
to David has a Lamentation in the center and wings repre- 
senting Saint John the Baptist and Saint Francis, and a rare 
instance of these two saints with a Virgin and Child is in 
Zurich (private collection, illustrated in Friedlander 1967-76, 
vol.VIb [1971], pi. 174, and pi. 269, no. Add. 299 respectively). 

50. Both the Saint John the Baptist and Saint Francis 
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51. Ainsworth 1994b, cat. no. 3, pp. 78-85. Although a 
painting attributed to Aelbert van Ouwater in Granada, 
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52. For dendrochronology, see Appendix B. 

53. Sonkes 1969b, cat. nos. B12, Bt3, B14, C18, C24, 
D19. 

54. On the question of Memling's apprenticeship with 
Rogier van der Weyden, see Ainsworth 1994c, pp. 78-81, 
and De Vos 1994, pp. 361-64. 
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63. Bodenhausen and Valentiner 1911, p. 186. 
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Rogier van der Weyden, see Asperen de Boer et al. 1992, 
P- 31. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



Art for Export: 

Commissioned Paintings for a Foreign Clientele 



Bruges was renowned in the late Middle Ages 
and early Renaissance as the most prominent 
commercial center of northwestern Europe. 
The Hanseatic League established one of its main 
headquarters there, importing grain, charcoal, fur, and 
oak planks for panel paintings, while the English mer- 
chants, known as the Merchant Adventurers, devel- 
oped a thriving trade with the city in wool. An 
especially strong economic link between Bruges and 
both the Iberian Peninsula and Italy was developed 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century. Vital for 
the cloth industry of Flanders was the wool imported 
by Castilian merchants, who acquired business privi- 
leges just after the Catalans in 1348. They officially 
set up their own colony in Bruges with consuls and 
governors appointed by the king of Castile as early 
as 1428 and a consulate before 1483. The Spanish 
community established itself on the Beursplein, and 
later, in 1494, the Castilian merchants set up their 
house on the Lange Winkel (later renamed Spanjaard- 
straat), creating a Spanish quarter. The first appear- 
ance of the Italians in Bruges came by way of the 
galleys of the Genoese using established sea routes 
betw^een southern and northwestern Europe. Although 
the Venetians soon followed, it was the relationship 
forged between Bruges and Genoa that endured. 
The Genoese brought alum for the dyes essential 
for Flemish cloth manufacture, and they were well 
situated to control the shipping routes from the 
Mediterranean to the North Sea, passing through 
Flanders and England on the way. Colonies of Geno- 
ese, as well as Venetians, Luccans, and Florentines, 
settled in Bruges on the Vlamingstraat. In addition, 
the Italians were the primary controlling force in the 

Detail of Figure 175 



world of finance and monetary exchange, and estab- 
lished in Bruges the most important branch of the 
Florentine Medici bank between 1439 and 1490. 

During these times, both Italians and Spaniards 
joined the wealthy upper classes, participating in the 
pohtical life of Bruges, marrying into prominent 
families, and establishing themselves as an integral part 
of society. Among the Italians were the Arnolfmi, 
Portinari, Lomellini, and Adornes — names that have 
endured not only because of their prominence in 
the political and economic arenas of Bruges life, but 
also because of the lasting legacy of their commis- 
sions for paintings.' 

These wealthy foreigners were both short- and 
long-term residents, who requested paintings for 
their private devotional use, for the chapels associated 
with their foreign community and businesses, and 
for memorials at their burial sites either locally or 
abroad. Orders for altarpieces also constituted a sophis- 
ticated expression of status in such a diverse commu- 
nity as Bruges was at the time, and a particular interest 
of the growing merchant class to 'Vivre noblement," 
as Wilson expressed it.^ Paintings that were personal- 
ized through the addition of donor portraits or her- 
aldry enhanced the image of the patron as possessing 
a certain level of power and wealth and sometimes a 
close connection to the ducal court. 

Commissions from foreigners made for local dis- 
play as well as for export accounted for a significant 
part of the production of art in Bruges. Although a 
number of these paintings were among the most 
highly refined and indeed largest works produced in 
the Netherlands at the time — Hans Memling s Last 
Judgment Altarpiece made for Angelo Tani, for 
example — there was also a thriving trade in smaller 
works, many of which were of considerably more 
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average, even mediocre, quality.' Often the latter were 
bought in bulk at art fairs in Bruges and Antwerp 
and at the highly important Medina del Campo fair, 
which by mid-century was the leading center in 
Spain for economic exchange between Bruges and 
Castile/ 

Among Davids patrons was a group of foreigners 
who, having become fully assimilated into the eco- 
nomic, political, and reHgious institutions of that 
city, commissioned works for public installation, for 
private devotion, and for shipment abroad. There are, 
for example, the diptych ordered by Canon Bernardi- 
nus de Salviatis, the illegitimate son of a Florentine 
merchant, for Sint Donaaskerk;^ a lost Adoration of 
the Magi mentioned in the will of Gaspare Bonciani, 
another Florentine merchant, for the high altar of a 
church outside Bruges;^' or the triptych with the 
Virgin and Child (Figures 149 and 150) and possibly a 
panel of the Marriage at Carta made for Jan de Sedano, 
a Spanish merchant.' Those works that remained in 
Bruges tend to conform to relatively traditional 
standards in terms of style and iconography, while 
certain paintings that were commissioned for export, 
such as the Saint Anne Altarpiece, the Cervara 
Altarpiece, and probably the Sedano Triptych, more 
obviously reflect concessions made by David to 
Spanish or Italian taste and the specific requirements 
of works destined for foreign locations. 

The diversity in formal treatment and quality that 
these foreign commissions present has stimulated 
discussion about attribution. Occasional outright dis- 
missals of authorship, however, have not taken into 
consideration the patron's requirements, nor David's 
endeavors to suit them by varying his habitual style 
on the one hand or, for practical purposes, by enlist- 
ing the participation of workshop assistants on the 
other. 

Among Davids masterpieces, and clearly a work 
that represents the extent of the artist's efforts and 
abihties to accommodate a patron for a particular 
foreign commission, is the Cervara Altarpiece, of 
which the Metropolitan Museum Annunciation panels 
are a key part (Figures 174 and 175 and reconstruc- 
tion, Figure 176). In order to recognize the remarkable 



achievement of this work, it is important to recon- 
sider it in the context of two other commissions 
that David received from foreign clients, the Sedano 
Triptych and the Saint Anne Altarpiece, both works 
with manifestly different requirements and resulting 
solutions to them. 

First, however, let us take a brief look at the devel- 
opment of the taste for paintings from Bruges among 
Italian and Spanish clients. This helps to explain the 
phenomenon of the accommodation of artists to 
their patrons' demands as an emerging pattern in 
Bruges even preceding Gerard David's activity there. 

Foreign interest in Bruges painting had been estab- 
lished as early as the 1430s. The works of Jan van 
Eyck and Petrus Christus were especially admired in 
the courts of Ferrara and Naples, as well as by the 
noble famihes of Genoa. ^ Avid collecting of north- 
ern painting by foreign rulers was a result not only 
of its remarkable qualities of verisimilitude, but also 
of its technical and coloristic virtuosity and height- 
ened expressive mode as described by, among others, 
Bartolomeo Fazio in his De viris illustribus of 1456. 
Netherlandish paintings also held a certain prestige 
as art specifically connected with the lavish court 
life of the dukes of Burgundy. 

Early on the art of Bruges had reached collections 
in Italy. Michele Vianello, the Venetian collector, 
owned two paintings, a self-portrait and another of 
a rather curious subject, a drowning of the pharaoh 
in the Red Sea, by the hand of "Janes da Brugia" 
(most likely Jan van Eyck). Both were acquired by 
Isabella d'Este upon Vianello s death in 1506. Marcan- 
tonio Michiel noted various Bruges paintings in Italian 
collections — a diptych of 1470 by Hans Memling in 
the collection of Pietro Bembo, thought to have 
comprised the Saint John the EvangeUst and Saint 
Veronica (now divided between the Alte Pinakothek, 
Munich, and the National Gallery of Art, Washington); 
a half-length image of money changers of 1440 
probably by Jan van Eyck in the Casa Lampugnano 
in Milan; and a painting of an otter hunt on canvas 
by "Gianes de Brugia" in Padua, in the collection of 
Leonico Tomeo. Various portraits by Hans Memling 
found their way to Florence, as did additional works 
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by Jan van Eyck, possibly including the two versions 
of his Stigmatization of Saint Francis that had been 
bequeathed to the daughters of Anselm Adornes in 
1470. The Medici owned a Saint Jerome (perhaps the 
one in the Detroit Institute of Arts) by Van Eyck and 
a Portrait of a Woman by Petrus Christus, often thought 
to be the celebrated panel now in the Gemaldegalerie, 
Berlin. The close economic links between Bruges and 
Genoa provided ample opportunities for the acqui- 
sition of Netherlandish paintings by wealthy Genoese 
merchants. Battista Lomellino commissioned an 
Annunciation Triptych from Jan van Eyck, which 
he passed on to Alfonso V of Aragon, king of Naples, 
while his family ordered a triptych from Jan's suc- 
cessor Petrus Christus (the wings are in the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington). Van Eycks famous Dres- 
den Triptych was acquired by Michele Giustiniani. 

By Gerard David's time, there was a thriving trade 
in northern paintings, which were regularly exported 
to Italy, particularly to Genoa. Paintings from Bruges 
had acquired a special prestige, such that the inscrip- 
tion on the Triptych of Saint Andrew commissioned 
by Andrea della Costa for his family church near 
Santa Margherita Ligure was inscribed "This [I] had 
made in Bruges in 1499." On the coast between 
Santa Margherita Ligure and Portofino was the 
Benedictine monastery of San Gerolamo della Cervara, 
for which David made his large-scale altarpiece for 
Vincenzo Sauli. Other works — a triptych of the life 
of Saint John for the Church of Santa Annunziata 
delVestito, an Adoration of the Magi by the Master 
of the Turin Adoration, and Provost s Annunciation 
Triptych for San Colombano — all ended up in 
Genoa. The presence of Bruges art in Liguria was 
keenly felt. 

The Spanish — particularly the ruling dynasties — 
were also drawn to Netherlandish painting. Under the 
rule of the Catholic monarchs in Spain, Ferdinand 
and Isabella (reigning from 1474 to 15 16), the influ- 
ence of Netherlandish art in Castile was widespread. 
Jan van Eyck had visited the Iberian Peninsula in 
the late 1420s as an envoy for his patron Duke Philip 
the GJood and thereby established a presence and 
following of "Eyckian" Iberian artists such as the 



Portuguese Nuno Gon^alves and the Spaniard Luis 
Dalmau.The latter's famous Virgin of the Councillors 
of 1445 is a free combination ofEyckian motifs, while 
the many copies in Spain after the Fountain of Life 
reflect a well-known painting by Van Eyck that had 
particular resonance for the Spanish. 

Queen Isabella regularly bought Netherlandish 
paintings in quantity — in 1503 she paid for twelve 
large devotional works and fifty-two smaller ones 
on linen to be brought to her from the Medina del 
Campo fair. Painters, sculptors, and architects from 
the north were hired to carry out some of her most 
prestigious projects. '° This group included two prob- 
ably trained in Bruges, Michael Sittow and Juan de 
Flandes, who were contemporaries of Gerard 
David s. Both painters were in the employ of Isabella 
at the turn of the century — Sittow from 1492 to 
1504, and de Flandes from 1496 to 1504. Attracted 
by such possibilities of earning a livelihood in Spain, 
several other Bruges artists emigrated there: Lodewijk 
Allyncbrood to Valencia (from 1439 to 1463); his 
son,Joris, also to Valencia after becoming a master 
in Bruges in 1460; Cornelis Brommin to Bilbao 
after achieving free master status in 1489; and Petrus 
Christus II, who moved to Granada to paint wings 
for sculpted altarpieces in 1507, remaining there 
until his death in 1530. 

A thriving export of art from the Netherlands to 
Spain continued, and the churches were filled with 
examples of painting and sculpture. By the mid- 
sixteenth century there were six Spanish merchants 
who specialized in shipping large altarpieces. In one 
year, thirty-six shipments of at least one altarpiece 
each were sent.'' 

Through these already well developed connections 
between the Netherlands and southern markets, 
Spanish and Italian merchants, bankers, and diplo- 
mats arrived in Bruges in the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century favorably predisposed to commission 
works from the resident artists. Moreover, at a time 
when merchants and bankers rivaled the dukes in 
wealth — even, on occasion, lending money to them 
for various miUtary campaigns — they were in a posi- 
tion to use their wealth to garner favor at court. A 
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149- Gerard David, Sedano Triptych, exterior wings: Adam and Eve, ca. 1490. Oil on panel, 
91.1 X 30.1 cm and 91. i x 30.4 cm. Musee du Louvre, Paris (Photo © RMN) 



clear sign of this newfound status was the acquisition 
of luxury objects, including works of art. In due 
course, this class of wealthy merchants and bankers 
became a force in the art world, establishing them- 
selves as favored clients of the resident Bruges artists. 

Painters not appointed at the court, that is, those 
with no particular guarantee of a liveHhood, found 
some of their most lucrative individual commissions 
and steady business from the merchants and bankers. 
The fact that a significant number of them were for- 



eigners influenced the manner in which art devel- 
oped in Bruges, There are cases where this influence 
seems to have been the catalyst for temporary or 
long-term modifications in the habitual style of 
certain artists. 

An early example of this phenomenon is found 
in the art of Petrus Christus, a painter from Baerle 
in Brabant, who settled in Bruges as a free master in 
1444. An assessment of his relatively small surviving 
oeuvre indicates that approximately one-half of his 
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T50. Gerard David, Sedano Triptych, interior, ca. 1490. Oil on panel, 91.1 x 71.5 cm. Musee du Louvre, Paris (Photo © RMN) 



paintings were commissioned by Italians, have an 
Italian or Spanish provenance, or were copied early 
on by Italian artists — the last documenting their 
early availability in southern locations as influential 
models.'^ This statistic offers powerful economic 
evidence of foreign patronage of Christus's work, 
and it comes as no surprise that he apparently made 
adjustments in his style to accommodate the taste 
of his clientele. Christus's adoption of certain Italian 
modes of expression, such as the sacra conversazione 
for his Virgin and Child with Saints Francis and Jerome 
(Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt), the assimila- 
tion of Italian portraiture style as in his Portrait of a 
Man (Los Angeles County Museum of Art), and his 
exploration of one-point perspective, particularly in 



the paintings destined for southern European sites, 
all indicate a deliberate effort to attract and sustain a 
certain business by catering to pre-established aes- 
thetic sensibilities.'^ 

The oeuvre of Hans Memling (active in Bruges 
from about 1464 until his death in 1494) reflects the 
patronage of the Italian merchant community, espe- 
cially Florentine bankers, which accounted for about 
20 percent of his total known business. Among 
the most ambitious works produced by MemHng is 
the Last Judgment Triptych, ordered by the Bruges 
branch manager of the Medici bank, Angelo Tani, for 
his chapel in the church of the Badia Fiesolana (but 
which was captured en route to Florence by pirates 
and ended up in Gdansk instead). On a smaller scale 
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is the Panorama tmth Scenes of the Passion of Christ, 
produced for Tomasso Portinari, perhaps initially dis- 
played in the parish church of Sint Jakobs in Bruges," 
but ultimately destined for the Portinari chapel in 
Santa Maria Nuova in Florence."' Alternatively, one 
of Memling s few Spanish commissions, the monu- 
mental panels Christ as Salvator Mundi with Musical 
Angels, a reflection of Van Eyck's Ghent Altarpiece, 
originally formed part of the high altar of the church 
of the Benedictine monastery of Santa Maria la Real, 
in Najera, Spain.'' In these examples Memling did 
not adjust his style to suit conventions of Italian or 
Spanish art, but demonstrably celebrated his native 
Flemish manner, v^hich, in fact, may accord with 
the wishes of his clients. Modest concessions to 
Italianate artistic taste are found on some of Mem- 
ling's Virgin and Child paintings, to which decora- 
tive embellishments of swags and putti have been 
added (Figure 152). 

The case of portraiture, however, is different. The 
majority of Memling's commissions from foreigners 
was due to his unrivaled abilities in this genre. His 
conception of portraiture — a combination of unstint- 
ing verisimilitude and a certain idealizing mode — 
apparently matched the image these wealthy busi- 
nessmen wished to project of themselves and their 
elevated status within the community,'- and such 
portraits account for about one-third of those sur- 
viving by Memling. Recently Dirk DeVos has sug- 
gested that Memling responded positively to these 
clients by adjusting his style to suit them. It is "hkely 
that Memling, possibly influenced by the Italian 
colony in Bruges, adopted the idea of the open-air 
portrait, which was originally an Itahan custom, and 
then developed it in the Netherlandish landscape 
tradition . . . , and in so doing created a new type."'*^ 
This synthesis of form may have especially appealed 
to Italian patrons, both suiting conventions familiar to 
them and offering novel additions. Another instance 
of Memling's nod to Italian types might be found in 
his Virgin and Child (National Gallery, London), the 
exceptional sculptural quality of which may reflect 
Memling's attempts at ItaHanizing his northern 
Virgin type.^" 



By the time that Gerard David arrived in Bruges 
in 1484, the lucrative business of making and mar- 
keting art for foreign nationals was well established, 
and, in particular, a pattern of adjusting style to suit 
the client's taste had begun to emerge. One of David's 
most ambitious early commissions, doubtless follow- 
ing the specifications of his client, but also perhaps 
shrewdly aimed at identifying himself as the succes- 
sor of the rich legacy of two of Bruges's painters, 
Jan van Eyck and Hans Memling, was the Sedano 
Triptych (Figures 149 and 150). Along with his son 
(who, holding a cross in his hands, was most likely 
deceased), the donor, Jan de Sedano, is identified by 
the coat of arms at the base of the interior left wing; 
the paternal arms on the shield (on the lower right 
wing) of Sedano's wife, known from other documents 
to be a woman named Marie, have not yet been iden- 
tified.^' Originally of Spanish origin (Sedano is a vil- 
lage near Burgos in the province of Castile), Jan de 
Sedano was part of the merchant community living 
in Bruges. From 15 01 until his death in 15 18, he was 
a member of the prestigious Confraternity of the 
Holy Blood and with his wife, Marie, made a dona- 
tion in 15 17 to the convent of the Hermits of Saint 
Augustine in Bruges, which was located in the mid- 
dle of the trade quarter and housed the chapels of 
many of the foreign nations.'^ 

On the exterior wings of the altarpiece are Adam 
and Eve (Figure 149), symbolizing the Fall of Man, 
redeemed through the Incarnation of Christ, the 
theme revealed on the centerpiece of the interior 
when the triptych is opened (Figure 150). Here the 
Virgin and Child are enthroned beneath a cloth of 
honor and garlands held by putti and accompanied 
by musical angels in an open-air loggia. In their 

151 . Hans Memling, Saint John Altarpiece, exterior wings: Adam 
and Eve, ca. 1485. Oil on panel, each 69.3 x 17.3 cm. 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 



r52. Hans Memling, Saint John Altarpiece, interior, center panel: 
Virgin and Child with an Angel and a Donor; wings: Saint John the 
Baptist and Saint John the Evangelist, ca. 1485. Oil on panel, center 
panel 69 x 47 cm, wings each 69.3 x 17.3 cm. Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna 
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154- Jan van Eyck, Vir<^in and Child with Saints and Canon van der Paek% ca. 1434-36. Oil on panel, 122.1 x 157.8 cm. Groeningemuseum, 
Bruges 



role as patron saints, but also among the most 
revered saints of Bruges, John the Baptist and John 
the Evangelist present the donors to the Virgin and 
Child. The general design followed by David was 
formulated by Memling, notably in a triptych in 
Vienna (Kunsthistorisches Museum, Figures 151 
and 152).^^ It was adapted in various ways for other 
clients of Memling — in more elaborate versions, 
the triptychs for Sir John Donne of Kidwilly and 

153. Hubert and Jan van Eyck, Ghent Altarpiece, interior wings: 
Adam and Eve, 1432. Oil on panel, 204.3 33-2 cm and 204.3 x 
32,3 cm. Sint Baafs Cathedral, Ghent (Photo © IRPA-KIK, 
Brussels) 



Benedetto Pagagnotti,-^ as well as more routine pro- 
duction restricted to the design of the central panel 
and made available for sale as single paintings/^ 

Although David was unquestionably inspired by 
Memling s design, the initial impression of the 
Sedano Triptych must have been distinctly Eyckian. 
Abandoning Memling's conventional figures in type 
and pose for the outside wings, David returned to 
Van Eyck's Adam and Eve from the Ghent Altarpiece 
(compare Figures 149 and 153), even further accen- 
tuating their lifelike corporeality with theatrical 
lighting and impromptu pose, their bodies barely 
fitting into the shallow niche and their feet jutting 
out beyond its edge. 
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When the triptych was opened, a Bruges resident 
could not have mistaken a reference to another of 
Jan van Eyck's masterpieces, the resplendent Virgin 
and Child with Saints and Canon van der Paele (Figure 
154), an altarpiece that v/as probably installed in the 
chapel of Saints Peter and Paul in the Sint Donaaskerk 
as a memorial for van der Paele."'' Sint Donaaskerk, it 
should perhaps be noted, was across the square from 
the Basiliek van het Heilig Bloed, where Sedano 
would have attended regular meetings as a member of 
the confraternity. He certainly knew Van Eyck's altar- 
piece and may well have stipulated that it be copied 
in part in the work he commissioned from David. 

In overall effect, the triptych refers to Jan van 
Eyck's Canon van der Paele altarpiece, with its rela- 
tively compressed space barely able to contain its 
expansive architectural setting and oversized saints. 
David copied his Virgin and Child from Jan's altar- 
piece but reversed the position of the Christ Child on 
the Virgin's lap from left to right, and replaced the 
parrot and flower bouquet with a book. He main- 
tained the introspective mood and the pose of the 
Virgin, however, with her head angled downward to 
the right, and paid particular attention to reproduc- 
ing the details of Jan's Virgin type — an elaborate 
crown in the underdrawing (Figure 156) was changed 
into Van Eyck's simple jeweled diadem over abundant, 
loose, flowing hair, framing a face with a broad, 
square forehead, widely spaced eyes, and thin eye- 
brows. This Virgin type is distinctly different from 
the sweeter and more delicate one that David intro- 
duced in his Nativity paintings or the Adoration of the 
Magi of nearly contemporary date (Figures 60, 108, 
and 113) and indicates the artist's accommodation of 
his client's demand for a "Van Eyck." 

The evidence of David's working method shows 
that in a deliberate attempt to approximate the essen- 
tial features of his model, he treated the motifs adapted 
from Van Eyck's painting differently from the other 
figures in the triptych. The underdrawing for Adam 
and Eve and for the Virgin and Child (Figures 155, 
156, and 279) is carried out in brush in a fixed design 
for the modehng of the nude figures and for the 
draperies, indicating that the designs had been worked 
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out in advance and copied over from preliminary 
drawings on paper. As he did for the heads of the 
popes and bishops drawn after the Ghent Altarpiece 
(Figure 33), David most likely recorded the figures 
of Adam and Eve and the Virgin and Child from Van 
Eyck's works and then adapted these patterns to suit 
the concept of his overall design. The other figures in 
the triptych, namely the donors and their patron 
saints, show summary underdrawing probably in 
black chalk for the general placement of forms but 
no further indication of their details. 

David underpainted the heads of the Virgin and 
Child with a broadly brushed-in layer of white 
rather than a selective application of the paint for 
the highlights on their faces as he did for the angels 
(compare the X-radiographs in Figures 157 and 158). 
This particular detail of execution in the heads of the 
Virgin and Child may reflect David's attempts to 
approximate the densely painted and porcelain-like 
quahty of the prototype; or, on the other hand, it 
might indicate that David reworked these areas, not 
at first satisfied with his initial efforts to render 
faces close in style to Van Eyck's model. 

The Sedano Triptych could have been installed 
in Bruges for a period of time before being sent to 
Spain, where it ultimately came into the possession of 
the Benito Garriga family, its earliest traceable prove- 
nance.-^ In the absence of any surviving contract, it is 
impossible to establish whether Jan de Sedano specifi- 
cally requested an altarpiece in the style of Jan van 
Eyck, although the visual and technical evidence 
would seem to support this hypothesis. As Dijkstra 
has shown, late-fifteenth- and early-sixteenth- 
century clients often ordered copies of another 
work that had a particular spiritual or auctorial value. 
Furthermore, such a request would be in line with 
the enthusiasm of Spanish clients for works by or 
after Jan van Eyck, a taste stemming from the fame 
of the artist, who had visited there, the multiple 
copies of his works that existed in Spain from early 
on, and the great admiration for Jan's works by the 
royal households."^ 

In stipulating that the new work should reflect 
principally the art of Van Eyck and not of Memhng, 



Sedano would have been following a pattern already 
developed by his compatriots. Earlier, the Ghent 
Altarpiece and the Virgin and Child with Canon van 
der Paele had been sources of inspiration for Luis 
Dalmau s Virgin of the Councillors. Petrus Christus 
had produced his version of Jan van Eyck's Last 
Judgment^ as well as an Annunciation dependent 
upon Rogier van der Weyden and the Master of 
Flernalle, and a Master of Flemalle-style Nativity in 
his altarpiece wings for a Spanish destination (initially 
the cathedral of Burgos and eventually a convent in 
Segovia). ^° Some have suggested that Christus was 
also responsible for a Fountain of Life modeled after a 
lost work by Jan van Eyck, This example came from 
the monastery of Nuestra Senora del Parral in 
Segovia and was copied many times. And Hans 
Memling excerpted the musical angels and God 
the Father from Jan van Eyck s Ghent Altarpiece 
for part of an ensemble adorning the high altar of the 
church of the Benedictine monastery of Santa Maria 
la Real, Najera.^^ 

Furthermore, the Sedano Triptych is contempo- 
rary with some of the most concentrated activity in 
the copying of Netherlandish works for Spanish 
royalty. Among the famous examples are the replica 
requested by Isabella of Castile of Rogier van der 
Weyden's Miraflores Altarpiece. The trend of com- 
missioning copies of famous Netherlandish paintings 
for the royal households of Spain continued into the 
sixteenth century, when Michiel Coxie was hired 
by Mary of Hungary to produce a copy of Rogier s 
Deposition to replace the original in the Crossbow- 
man s Guild in Leuven that Philip II had so admired.^^ 
In 1557 Philip himself commissioned from Coxie a 
copy of the Ghent Altarpiece, which he placed in the 
chapel of the Royal Palace in Madrid. It was perhaps 
in emulation of this ongoing pattern of collecting 
and the prestige accompanying it that those of the 
wealthy merchant class, such as Jan de Sedano, fol- 
lowed suit, hoping thereby to establish an elevated 
status by association. 

What would better illustrate the epitome of 
Netherlandish painting at the time than an Eyckian 
work, a la Memling, painted by the new premier 



artist of Bruges, Gerard David — and all presented in 
the most up-to-date ogee-arch framing?^-^ Considered 
in this way, David s altarpiece for Jan de Sedano may 
be viewed more appropriately in terms of its image- 
enhancing intentions. Such deliberate intentions on 
the part of the patron would not have contradicted 
David's own aims in the 1490s — that is, to appropri- 
ate the clients abandoned by MemHng at his death 
in 1494 and to establish himself as his successor. It 
can hardly be coincidental that David moved in 1494 
to a house "across the Flemingbridge" (now Sint- 
Jorisstraat) to open his atelier on the same street 
where Memling had long enjoyed a thriving busi- 
ness. Rather than solely a sign of artistic dependency, 
then, David s deliberate quotations from Jan van Eyck's 
works within a Memlingesque setting may well have 
been a matter of self-reference and self-identification 
with Bruges 's famed artistic tradition. 

It is not known at what point the Sedano Triptych 
left Bruges for Spain. In the case of certain other 
foreign commissions, however, their size, content, 
and provenance indicate export upon completion 
for a predestined site. As such, they raise a different set 
of questions. To what extent were these altarpieces 
produced from standardized patterns and motifs for 
a burgeoning market abroad^^ or custom made and 
specifically individualized for a particular patron and 
location? Or is the product a combination of the two? 
Within David s oeuvre, the Saint Anne Altarpiece and 
the Cervara Altarpiece represent varied approaches 
to commissioned art for export. 

A significant number of Netherlandish altarpieces 
sent to Spain and Italy during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century and first part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were large in scale, created for churches and 
chapels. Although some of the most celebrated 
examples — Hugo van der Goes's Portinari Altar- 
piece or Hans Memling's Last Judgment Altarpiece 
for the Tani family — appear to have been produced 
by the master painter himself with httle or no 
workshop collaboration, many altarpieces necessi- 
tated the participation of assistants in completing 
within strict time hniits what was literally a monu- 
mental task. 
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156. IRR of head of Virgin in Figure 150 




158. X-radiograph detail of angel in Figure 150 



155. IR photograph of Figure 149 




157. X-radiograph detail of Virgin and Child in Figure 150 



The specific nature of collaboration between 
artists on altarpieces is not always easy to establish, 
particularly in most cases where an intention of stylis- 
tic uniformity prevails. In these instances the identi- 
fication of individual hands sometimes seems to be a 
rather subjective and even futile endeavor. Categorical 
decisions based on too little physical evidence, how- 
ever, have occasionally led to precipitate conclusions 
about the authorship of a given work — often that it 
must be wholly rejected. 

Such has been the case with the Saint Anne 
Altarpiece (Figure 159) comprising the enthroned 
Saint Anne, Virgin, and Child, flanked by Saints 
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Nicholas and Anthony of Padua — three separate pan- 
els united by the perspective indicated in the plat- 
form for the throne. Below, six predella panels (now 
dispersed) illustrate episodes from the lives of the 
two featured saints. It has been suggested that a 
Lamentation (Figure 141) originally from the Despuig 
collection, as are the other panels, may have been 
part of the predella, placed in the center between 
three panels each for Saints Nicholas and Anthony, but 
given its demonstrably earlier date, this is unlikely. ^'^ 

Although we do not know who commissioned 
one of the largest altarpieces to come from Gerard 
David's atelier, its nineteenth-century provenance 
in the collection of Cardinal Antonio Despuig y 
Dameto of Raxa, Palma de Mallorca, implies that 
it was exported either to this island off the eastern 
coast of Spain, to mainland Spain, or possibly to 
Italy, where the cardinal spent time and could have 
acquired it. If the altarpiece was originally sent to 
Palma de Mallorca, then it might have been placed 
in the Church of Saint Nicholas there, though 
there is at present no compelling physical evidence 
to support this suggestion. 4° 

The cult of Saint Anne had already been formed 
in the eighth century, but it became widespread in 
the late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as is 
evident from numerous representations in paintings 
and sculpture.^' Signifying her role as the mother of 
Mary, who was widely believed to have been con- 
ceived without the taint of original sin, Saint Anne 
here provides the actual support for, and, indeed, 



159. Gerard David and Workshop, Saint Anne Altarpiece, ca. 
1500-1506. Oil on panel, center: Saint Anne with the Virgin and Child, 
236.1 X 97.5 cm; left wing: Saint Nicholas, 236.1 x 75.9 cm; right 
wing: Saint Anthony of Padua, 235.4 ^ 75-9 ^n'^- National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, Widener Collection (Photo © 1998 Board of 
Trustees, National Gallery of Art, Washington). Predella panels, all 
oil on panel: Three Miracles of Saint Nicholas: Saint Nicholas Gives 
Thanks to God on the Day of His Birth, Saint Nicholas Slips a Purse 
Through the Window of an Impoverished Nobleman, Saint Nicholas 
Restores Three Dismembered Children to Life, each 55.9 x 33.7 cm. 
National Galleries of Scotland, Edinburgh; Three Miracles of Saint 
Anthony of Padua: The Mule Kneeling before the Host, 57.3 x 34 cm; 
The Droimed Child Restored to Life, 55.1 x 32.7 cm; Saint Anthony 
Preaching to the Fishes, 55.6 x 32.6 cm. Toledo Museum of Art, Gift 
of Edward Drummond Libbey 



the genealogical reference to, the maternal side of 
Christ's forebears. Such an arrangement is known 
by the commonly used German term that readily 
expresses the unity of the three figures, the Anna 
Selbdritt. 

The miraculous deeds of Saint Nicholas, bishop 
of Myra (at the left), whose relics remained in Bari, 
in Italy, and Saint Anthony of Padua (at the right) 
are depicted in the narrative episodes of the pre- 
della panels. The chosen saints as well as the Anna 
Selhdritt represent the popularity of these holy figures 
individually in this period, although their appearance 
together is unusual and doubtless relates to the htur- 
gical function and destined site for the altarpiece, 
which may well have been Italy, given the most 
common geographical associations of the two saints. 
Unfortunately, other than the Italianate or Spanish 
format of the altarpiece, with its predella and fixed 
rather than folding lateral panels, there are no inter- 
nal clues about the works ultimate destination. 
Despite its large size, the production in terms of 
handling and execution is not exceptional. Details 
of setting, lighting, costume, palette, and figure types 
are not individualized in any particular manner but 
instead represent the routine, even standardized, output 
of an early-sixteenth-century workshop. 

In the case of the Saint Anne Altarpiece^ the ques- 
tion of authorship has been complicated by the fact 
that the portion automatically assumed to be the most 
reliably autograph, that is, the centerpiece, is the 
weakest in handling and execution.^^ The distinctly 
wooden quality of the Virgin, Child, and Saint 
Anne has provided ample reason for some to disat- 
tribute the entire work,^^ particularly by comparison 
with the approximately contemporary Cervara Altar- 
piece of 1506 (Figure 176, to be discussed in greater 
detail below). 

An investigation of the working technique evi- 
dent in the altarpiece, and the recent restoration of 
the three large panels in the National Gallery, have 
allowed us to reassess the question of attribution, to 
evaluate workshop practice in David's ateher, and by 
inference to draw certain conclusions about the 
nature of export art. The underdrawing, which can 
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i6i. IRR detail of Virgins face in Figure 159 




163. IRR detail of Virgin's sleeve in Figure 159 



be helpful in sorting out questions of workshop par- 
ticipation in all of the related panels, is of four types: 
a rough compositional sketch in a dry medium, 
probably black chalk, which constitutes the prelimi- 
nary layout in the three main panels and the predel- 
la of Saint Nicholas, as well as minimal underdrawing 
in one of the Saint Anthony predella panels (Figures 
165-167); a liquid underdrawing (going over the 
preliminary sketch) in brush or pen that establishes 
the composition more precisely in the central figural 




164. IRR detail of putto on throne in Figure 159 



group and predella panels (Figures 160-163 and 167); 
a far more meticulously rendered definition of the 
draperies of Saint Anne in thick, bold brush lines in 
a Hquid medium (Figure 162); and finally, an irregu- 
lar charcoal drawing found in the upper paint layers of 
the Virgins sleeve that corrects the folds of the sleeve, 
making adjustments that are subsequently followed 
in the final paint layers (Figure 163). 

The rough sketch for the saints and subsidiary 
portions of the central panel, particularly the putti 
on the throne (Figures 164-166), exhibits the spon- 
taneous nature and authority of handling of similar 
prelimmary underdrawings in David s autograph 
pamtings (for example, Figure 281). In contrast, the 
finicky, overly elaborate, and relatively dry execution 
in brush of the draperies of the Virgin and Saint Anne 
(Figure 162) is not immediately identifiable as Davids 
handling and more likely indicates that of an assistant 
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t6$, IRR detail of Saint Nicholas in Figure 159 



assiduously copying a workshop model Furthermore, 
there are corrections, particularly in the Virgin's 
right sleeve (Figure 163), made in a greasy-looking 
medium, which are followed in the upper paint 
layers. This seems to indicate the intervention of a 
more skilled hand, perhaps that of the master cor- 
recting his assistant s work at a relatively advanced 
stage. 

In a recent investigation of the painting tech- 
nique of the three large panels of the Saint Anne 
Altarpiece, the central panel showed a more labored 
method of working than the rest of the altarpiece, 
one harking back to estabhshed procedures of the 
eariier part of the fifteenth century, in which paint 
was apphed in multiple layers to achieve the desired 
effect. These elaborate steps included "sealing the 

166. IRR detail of Saint Anthony in Figure 159 
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IRR details of predella panels in Figure 159: The Mule 
Kneelino Before the Host, The Drowned Child Restored to Life 



underdrawing, laying in the light tones, followed by 
modeling layers and glazes, with the addition of 
new drawing as guidelines. "'^^ In this exacting pro- 
cess, except for the slightly changed position of the 
Virgin's head (Figure 161), the underdrawing is closely 
followed in the painting. A far more spontaneous 
execution, however, is evidenced in the lateral panels 
of Saints Anthony and Nicholas (Figures 159, 165, 
and 166), with modifications and corrections from 
the underdrawing and an abbreviated layering struc- 
ture in paint, achieving remarkable effects and refine- 
ment with an economy of means. This indicates the 
self-assurance and authority in handling of a master. 

As a result, technical evidence supports the attri- 
bution of the lateral panels to David himself and the 
main portions of the central panel to a workshop 
assistant, contrary to what one might normally have 
assumed. These findings directly contradict the aucto- 
rial hierarchy normally given to large altarpieces, that 



is, that the master carries out the work on the cen- 
tral, or presumably most important, part of the altar- 
piece, and the workshop assists with the side panels. 

This conclusion requires further explanations, at 
least some of which can be made on the basis of a 
greater understanding of workshop procedures- — 
specifically those in David's own atelier. Centerpieces 
of triptychs or retables often represent the standard- 
ized portions, those of traditional themes for devo- 
tional practice. As has been discussed in chapter i, 
stock patterns of repeated motifs were kept in multi- 
ple examples in the artist's workshop readily avail- 
able for a variety of different uses. The side panels, 
or the wings of an altarpiece, are the portions that 
respond to the more personal requirements of the 
patron — representing his patron saints or scenes that 
relate to the hfe or habitual devotions of the client. 
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i68. Gerard David, Saint Michael Altarpiece, ca. 1505-10. Oil on panel, center panel; 66 x 53 cm; side panels each: 66 x 22.5 cm. 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 



Thus, in the case of the Saint Anne Altarpiece, the 
motif of Saint Anne with the Virgin and Child was 
perhaps available as a workshop pattern that could 
be copied in detail and executed in paint by an 
accomplished assistant.^^^ Except for the addition of 
the figure of the Virgin Mary, this motif is not 
remarkably different from the Virgin and Child 
with the book in the Philadelphia Virgin and Child 
Enthroned with Two Angels (Figure 280), which (as we 
have seen in chapter i and is further discussed in 
chapter 6) is a flipped version of the pattern for 
the Sedano Triptych s Virgin and Child (Figure 
150). The Philadelphia and Washington paintings 
also share the same orientalizing carpet on the plat- 
form of the throne. 

The figures of the lateral panels, hke the putti on 
the throne of Saint Anne, exhibit a higher quality of 



execution than the figures of Saint Anne, the Virgin, 
and the Child of the central portion. Here greater 
attention has been paid to the effects of light on the 
shimmering brocade chasuble of Saint Nicholas, for 
example, and the faces of the saints are more lifelike 
as a result of the adept handling of the modeling of 
the flesh tones. These figures also present an assured 
approach to the rough layout sketch of the black 
chalk underdrawing that is characteristic of David. 
Perhaps it was these customized portions of the 
altarpiece that could be more easily and efficiently 
produced by David himself. Even here, however, 
workshop patterns were employed. A nearly identical 

169. Gerard David, Adoration of the Magi, ca. 15 10-15. Oil on 
panel, 59.5 x 58.5 cm. National Gallery, London (Photo © 
National Gallery, London) 
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1 70. IRR detail of Virgin and Child and kneeling king in Figure 169 



figure of Saint Anthony is found in another work of 
considerably smaller scale, the right interior wing 
of the Saint Michael Altarpiece (Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna; Figure 168); here pose, costume, 
drapery-fold patterns, the Christ Child on the open 
book (albeit in a different pose) are all similar and 
must be derived from the same workshop pattern/^ 
The figure of Saint Nicholas, of course, is different 
in fundamental ways from the Saint Jerome on the 
left interior wing of the Vienna altarpiece; nonethe- 
less, it is interesting to note how the artist relies 
upon standardized conventions in figure poses, or 
the way light strikes a staff held in the proper left 
hand, or the manner in which the draperies of both 



ecclesiastical costumes fall in similar deep V-shaped 
folds down the center front of the figures. 

The predella panels (Figures 159 and 167) vary 
in their quality of execution, which further suggests 
the collaboration of workshop assistants. Here, too, 
certain standard patterns for the scenes of Saints 
Nicholas and Anthony were employed. The Mule 
Kneeling Before the Host, for example, is derived from 
the composition that is found in at least five earUer 
and contemporary illuminations for breviaries pro- 
duced in Bruges. 

These details of manufacture all suggest that the 
work on the Saint Anne Altarpiece was the type of 
routine, rather uninspired production that resulted 
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from well-developed collaborative efforts within the 
same shop and a high degree of reliance on both 
standard patterns and shortcut methods. In the case 
of this commission, perhaps it was only the subjects 
to be depicted and the size of the ensemble that 
were stipulated in the contract, for there are no par- 
ticular details of manufacture — ^beyond the polyp- 
tych format for the altarpiece with its predella — 
that further indicate a customized treatment of any 
kind. Since we do not know the destination of this 
large-scale altarpiece, we cannot evaluate its suitabili- 
ty^ to the site; it seems unlikely that David himself 
had much additional information at hand at the 
time it was created in his workshop. Further evidence 
of collaborative efforts on the same altarpiece may 
be found in other paintings from David's mature 
phase, which were not made for export so far as we 
know. The Adoration of the Magi and the Deposition 
(Figures 169 and 172), both in the National Gallery, 
London, most probably belonged to the same altar- 
piece that included other, now lost scenes from the 
life of Christ.^y While the Adoration of the Magi brings 
new^ life, particularly in its representation of space, to 
a composition faintly reminiscent of Hugo van 
der Goes's Monteforte Altarpiece in Berlin, 5° the 
Deposition repeats patterns already available and previ- 
ously used for other paintings from David's work- 
shop.5' It is perhaps not surprising, therefore, that the 
underdrawing for the Adoration is in David's typical 
style, finely rendered in brush, that includes the 
modeling of the figures (Figures 170 and 171), while 
the Deposition shows the rigid contour lines of a 
transfer from a workshop cartoon (Figure 173). The 
execution in paint also follows the same division of 
labor — the Adoration is most certainly by David, 
while the Deposition displays weaknesses in form 
(especially in the vapid expressions of the figures) as 
well as in handHng that are attributable to a work- 
shop assistant (possibly the same artist responsible for 
the Lehman Virgin and Child, Figure 259). 

By comparison with the generalized, rather aver- 
age production of the Saint Anne Altarpiece by David 
and his workshop, the individualized, custom-designed 
treatment of the altarpiece for the abbey church of 



San Gerolamo della Cervara near Genoa is striking 
(Figure 176). Specific elements of its style and execu- 
tion reveal David's personal attention to every detail of 
this altarpiece, suggesting that he had specific informa- 
tion about the site, either from firsthand experience 
or through an intermediary source. 

As noted above, the connections between the cities 
of Bruges and Genoa were especially close, and dur- 
ing the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, a 
number of monumental altarpieces were exported 
from the former to the latter. The development of a 




17T. IRR detail of standing king in Figure 169 
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T72. Workshop of Gerard David, Deposition, ca. 1510-15. Oil on panel, 92.9 x 61.5 cm. National Gallery, London (Photo © National Gallery, 
London) 



kind of Bruges painters' colony in Genoa at the time 
has been suggested but cannot be documented. 
Among this group may have been the Master of 
Saint John the EvangeUst, the Master of the Turin 



Adoration, and Jan Provost, all of whom produced 
major works for the region of Genoa. Less than a 
decade before Davids commission fromVincenzo 
Sauli to paint a large-scale altarpiece for the abbey 
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173- IRR detail of Mary Magdalene in Figure 172 



of San Gerolamo della Cervara, a Genoese mer- 
chant in Bruges, Andrea della Costa, had ordered a 
triptych depicting the martyrdom of Saint Andrew, 
the Marriage at Cana, and the raising of Lazarus for 
his family's parish church of San Lorenzo in nearby 
Santa Margherita Ligure.^^The inscription on the 
altarpiece reads: "hoc opus fieri fecit ANDREAS de 
COSTE A'' 1499 BRUGIS," proudly Stating that the work 
was made in Bruges, the adopted home of della Costa, 
who served as the receiver general of Maximilian 
of Austria and orator of the city's deanery The 
anonymous master of this altarpiece may have been 
associated with David s workshop, for the Marriage 
at Cana (Musee du Louvre, Paris) appears to show 



evidence of the same hand alongside that of 
David. 

The Cervara Altarpiece (reconstruction, Figure 
176), which originally included the Metropolitan 
Museum's Annunciation panels (Figures 174 and 175), 
is the result of a considerably different type of com- 
mission than that for the Sedano Triptych or the 
Saint Anne Altarpiece, for in it David has taken into 
account the destined site and function of the work 
in specific ways.^^ 

GianVittorio Castelnovi first published a now lost 
inscription on the original frame of the altarpiece, 
which read: "Hoc opus fecit fieri d'nusVincentius 
Saulus MCCCCCVL die VII Septembris [Vincenzo 
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174- Gerard David, Annunciation (part of the Cervara Altarpiece): Gabriel, 1506. Oil on panel, overall 
79.1 X 63.5 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Bequest of Mary Stillman Harkness, 1950 (50. 145.9a) 



Sauli had this work made on September 7, 1506]."^'^ 
The frame as described by Spinola was a heavy 
wooden gilt one of the type found in Ligurian 
altarpieces (see Figures 178 and 179). In his 1759 
inventory of the objects in the church, Spinola 
attributed a Crucifixion to "Luca d'Olanda" (Lucas 
van Leyden) ^^ and the six panels of the Cervara 
Altarpiece to Albrecht Diirer^^ (both artists' names 
were often used out of convenience by Italian com- 



mentators for northern Renaissance paintings of 
uncertain authorship). In the mid-nineteenth centu- 
ry several different artists — among them Hugo van 
der Goes, Bernaert van Orley and Gossaert — were 
considered responsible for various parts of the altar- 
piece.^'^ By 1895 Weale had recognized the similarity 
of the Virgin and Child to the same figures in 
David's documented Virgin among Virgins of 1509, 
after which other critics followed in nearly unani- 
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mously attributing the panels of the Cervara 
Altarpiece to David/'° 

Details of the life ofVincenzo Sauli are now bet- 
ter known, thanks to the recent archival research of 
Mary Howard and Helen Hyde/" He was probably 
born about 1467 and lived to about 1555, when he 
dictated his will to a notary/'' SauH held important 
government positions, was a successful banker 
(even general depositor of the Apostolic Chamber 



in Rome between 1507 and 1515), and served as 
ambassador to Pope JuHus III in 1550/'^ 

Founded as early as 1361, the monastery of San 
Gerolamo della Cervara was built by 1364, and a 
church dedicated to the Virgin and Saint Jerome 
completed in 1366/'^ Situated on the coast between 
Santa Margherita Ligure and Portofino, by 1460 it 
had become a member of the Congregation of Santa 
Giustina of Padua. The congregation was known for 
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176. Gerard David, Cervara Altarpiece, reconstruction: God the Father, Musce du Louvre, Paris (Photo © RMN); 
Crucifixion, Virgin and Child, Saint Jerome, Saint Benedict, Palazzo Bianco, Genoa; Annunciation, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York 




177- Perspectival alignment in 



the Cervara Altarpiece reconstruction 



its piety and erudition, a reputation that further fos- 
tered its growth and prominence, to the extent that 
the motherhouse of the Benedictine order, Monte- 
cassino, became a member in 1505. The Sicihan 
Benedictines joined in 1506, and the French island 
monastery of Lerins in 1515 — thereby allowing the 
order to establish a number of houses in Provence/*^ 
Given the importance of the monastery of San 
Gerolamo for the Benedictine order, the commission 
of the work for the high altar of the church was of 
great significance. 

Although the motivations forVincenzo Sauli's 
patronage must have included his spiritual salvation, he 
could not have been unaware of the status and pres- 
tige associated with such a gift. After all, the site of 
the church was near the country houses of promi- 
nent noble families, the Spinola among them, who fre- 
quented the church and thus would be acquainted 
with the wealth and social prominence that Sauli's 
benevolence signified. In making such an extrava- 
gant donation, Sauli joined the ranks of other noted 
patrons, such as the Lomellini and the Pesano fami- 
lies. ^^"^ In addition, members of some of the same 
families — the Spinola and Lomellini — were fore- 
most among the Genoese community in Bruges and 
would have been well aware of the status associated 
with such a commission from the city's leading 
painter of the day.*^^ 

There appears to be no indication that the main 
altar of the church was decorated with an altarpiece 
before Sauli's commission. This may have been 
because of various building campaigns; the damage 
to and restoration of the church and monastery in 
1413 and 1435, respectively; or simply the fact that 
no suitable patron had come forward. In any event, 
it was not until 1498 that plans got under way for 
an altarpiece, as well as accompanying silk curtains 
and tapestries, a gift provided for by the sale of two 
holdings (or hioghi, valued at about two hundred 
lire) given upon the entry of Giovanni Pallavicini 
into the monastery. Complications arose over the 
sale of the luoghi, however, and the sum for the 
commission was not secured. This made it necessary 
to seek the approval of new plans in a papal brief 



of 1500, in which Pope Alexander VI gave permis- 
sion for the transfer of the commission to a new 
patron.''^ 

At this point Vincenzo Sauli apparently was in a 
favorable financial position to honor the original 
plans for the altar. The sum necessary was substan- 
tial, the equivalent of two hundred lire, which, as 
Hyde points out, was roughly twice the normal 
sum allotted for this purpose.^'' Although the avail- 
able funds were meant to cover not only the altar- 
piece but also associated curtain hangings and 
tapestries, the handsome sum and prestige of the 
commission no doubt insured David's personal 
attention to every detail. 

The surviving documentation unfortunately yields 
no specific information about Gerard David's rela- 
tionship with his Italian cHents. Some have speculated 
that David traveled to Italy between 1503 and 1507, 
because of the assumed lack of records of any transac- 
tions or payments during this time.^' Lorne Campbell, 
however, has called attention to a will of Caspar 
Bonciani, dated April 8, 1506, in which the Florentine 
merchant in Bruges notes: 

lo voglio e lascio la mia tavola delH tre Re che 
al presente si fa per le mani di M.o Gherardo 
qui in Bruggia dipintore che sia donata alia 
chiesa dell'Osservanza al Grande altare qui fuori 
di Bruggia dove morendo io saro sepelito 
sopra il Coro dove si canta la Santa Epistola^' 

thus placing David in Bruges at that time. The years 
i503~"7 were also a period of intense activity on 
large-scale commissions for Bruges patrons, such as 
the Baptism Triptych (of 1502-8), the altarpiece for 
Canon Bernardinus de Salviatis (beginning in 1501-2), 
and the Virgin and Child with Saints and a Donor 
(painted about 1506-11). 

In any event, if David received the commission 
for the Cervara Altarpiece in 1506 on a trip to Italy 
rather than delivering the finished work, then it is 
unlikely that he encountered Vincenzo Sauli him- 
self, who in that year was often traveling in France, 
Asti, and Rome on official business. Alternatively, 
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van Miegroet suggests that members of the Genoese 
community in Bruges, namely the Adornes family, 
may have served as mediators for such a commission 
between the abbey of Cervara and David. One 
needn't go beyond the Sauli family itself, however, 
to find a Ust of possible intermediaries, among them 
Paolo Sauli, a banker and cousin ofVincenzo, and 
Francesco and Gaspare Sauli, who were in Bruges 
as bankers in 1506; the family had a presence in 
the city extending into the 15208.^^ Furthermore, as 
previously noted, there were already a number of 
Bruges altarpieces in the area around Genoa and 
well-established communication between artists 
and clients for commissions. 

As there are no existing documents that establish 
the details of the commission or stipulations of the 
contract, we must look at the works themselves for 
further clues. In his chronicle of 1790, Spinola 
described the altarpiece installed in the apse of the 
abbey church of San Gerolamo della Cervara as an 
ensemble of six panels. Based on Spinola s descrip- 
tion, Castelnovi attempted a reconstruction that 
included the following: on the lowermost tier are 
the Virgin and Child, flanked by Saint Jerome (to 
whom the church was dedicated along with the 
Virgin) and Saint Benedict (founder of the order of 
monks inhabiting the monastery) on the second 
tier are the Angel Gabriel, the Virgin Annunciate; 
and on the third tier, a lunette of God the Father. 

In addition to these panels, the Crucifixion in 
Figure 176 can be traced back to the abbey of 
Cervara and probably formed a part of the second tier 
of the altarpiece before the restoration of the main 
chapel in 1628-31 and the subsequent relocation of 
the Crucifixion by 1658 to the abbots bedroom as a 
single unframed panel.^^^ Castelnovi at first included 
the Crucifixion in the reconstruction of the Cervara 
Altarpiece, but later eliminated it because Spinola had 
not mentioned the painting as part of his eighteenth- 
century description of the altarpiece. It is clear, 
however, as is demonstrable from the forthcoming dis- 
cussion of the details of its style and iconography, that 
the Crucifixion originally formed part of the Cervara 
Altarpiece in Davids carefully planned program.^" 



Portions of the panel of the Virgin are missing at 
the upper and lower edges (probably about 19 cm 
below, if the millefleurs tapestry running through 
the three lower tier panels is properly aligned).^' 
The lower section originally may have included the 
inscription of the commission, perhaps at the base 
of the Virgin s throne, or it could have been placed 
on the frame or within a predella that was mentioned 
by Spinola.^' The panels are thus presented in typical 
Italian altarpiece format in a fixed architectonic 
framework, probably in a heavy wooden frame, gild- 
ed and decorated as was common for Ligurian altar- 
pieces of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies (for example, Figures 178 and 179).^^ The frame 
no longer survives, having been destroyed when 
the altarpiece was dismembered, perhaps during the 
suppression of the monastery in 1799.^^ 

The commission for an altarpiece for the high 
altar of the abbey church of San Gerolamo della 
Cervara dictated its subject matter and presentation. 
The lower tier represents the foundation of and jus- 
tification for the abbey church and monastery: devo- 
tion to the Virgin Mary and veneration of Saints 
Jerome and Benedict. The enthroned Virgin Mary 
holding the Christ Child is the focal point, as the 
church is dedicated to her. Saint Jerome, for whom 
the monastery is named, stands at the left dressed as a 
cardinal,^^ and with his attributes — a precious opened 
volume, undoubtedly his renowned translation from 
Hebrew into Latin of the canonical books of the 
Old Testament, the lion representing his famous mir- 
acle, and an elaborate processional staff decorated 
with a cross above a tiny church in which stands a 
figure of Charlemagne. Jerome, one of the four great 
doctors of the Western Church, was devoted to the 
Virgin Mary and wrote the book that became the 
foundation of Western Mariology, above all affirming 
her perpetual virginity. He is thus often represented 
among the saints surrounding the Virgin Mary in 
altarpieces. 

Saint Benedict stands at the right in his capacity 
as abbot and founder of the Benedictine order, 
whose Rule, in his left hand, was written in its final 
version at Montecassino, the motherhouse of the 
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lyS. Carlo Braccesco, Virgin and Child with Saints, 1478. Oil on 
canvas, 286 x 146 cm. Santuario di Montegrazie, Imperia 



179. Gi acomo Sertoglio, Annunciation Altarpiece, 1496. Oil on 
canvas, 262 x 235 cm. Santuario di N. S. del Monte, Genoa 



order near Naples. Since Montecassino joined the 
congregation of which Cervara was a member in 
1505, this altarpiece and Saint Benedicts representa- 
tion in it have particular meaning. The abbot's crozi- 
er in Benedicts right hand is decorated at the base 
of the crook with a hexagonal component in intri- 
cate goldsmith work showing the figures of the 
Virgin and Child and a female saint with an open 
book (probably Saint Scholastica, Benedict s sister and 
the head of the community of Benedictine nuns) in 
tiny niches; at the uppermost tip is a figure kneel- 
ing before the Virgin and Child, suggesting the 
donor of the altarpiece or Saint Benedict himself 
Saints Jerome and Benedict share the same space 
with the Virgin and Child (a millefleurs tapestry 
hanging continues at the back of all three panels), 
serving as intercessors for the monks to the Virgin 
Mary as well as exempla of monastic life. 

In addition to appearing as rich decorative effects, 
the processional staff, crozier, and millefleurs tapestry 
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also reveal details connoting the teachings of Saint 
Jerome, which were held in common with the fun- 
damental tenets of the Benedictine Rule. Although 
the flora and fauna of the tapestry may initially sug- 
gest the paradisal state in which the saints exist and 
toward which they shepherd the faithful, there are 
menacing and lascivious animals within — a monkey, 
rabbits (one attacking a cockerel), an owl — that warn 
of evil, darkness, and the temptations of life and a 
state of uncontrolled nature.''' Saints Jerome and 
Benedict stand with their backs to these temptations, 
living the virtuous life. Jerome was an advocate of 
the importance of celibacy, believing that a "perfect 
Christian Hfe is impossible without abstinence and 
ascetic practices."*^^ xhe miracle of the taming of the 
lion (seen here at Jeromes feet) and the removal of 
the thorn in his paw, as Rice notes, was also a 'meta- 
phor for taming the bestial in man, the triumph of 
law over unregimented nature, of moraUty over pas- 
sion and instinct, of civiHzation over savagery." He 



goes on to explain that "in a Christian perspective, 
it [the miracle] represents the victory of love, holi- 
ness, and grace over the sinfulness of unredeemed 
and fallen nature. 

Additional themes of Resurrection, the sacrifice of 
Christ, and the Eucharist are expressed by the deco- 
ration of Saint Jeromes processional staff, whose cross 
has at its center a pelican pricking its breast in order 
to restore its young to life by its own blood. The 
cross sits atop a tiny church with Charlemagne (iden- 
tified by his crown, scepter, and orb and wearing a 
cloak over armor; the fleurs-de-lis denote his domin- 
ion over the French territories) at its entrance. 
Charlemagne here reflects the themes of both sex- 
ual temptation and redemption through the celebra- 
tion of the Mass: at a miraculous communion offered 
by Saint Giles, he was pardoned by an angel for 
having committed incest with his sister Gisela.'^^ 

It is this first tier of the altarpiece that prepares 
the viewer for the mystery revealed in the upper two 
tiers. "The blood of Christ nourishes the mystical 
body of the church. The Christian receives it through 
the sacraments and by imitating Christ, by conform- 
ing himself to Christ crucified"'^' and by emulating 
the lives of virtuous saints — here Jerome and 
Benedict. The model of contemplative life includes 
"psalmody or the Divine Office, the celebration of 
the cycle of the mysteries of salvation, reading 
accompanied by meditation, private prayer, and — 
most important of all — the celebration of the 
Eucharist."*^" It is the vertical axis of the altarpiece 
that is devoted to the mysteries of the Incarnation 
and Transubstantiation, themes entirely appropriate 
for the high altar, the site of the Mass. 

Owing to the suppression of the monasteries dur- 
ing the Napoleonic Era, many book and manuscript 
collections, particularly those of the north Italian 
houses, were destroyed or dispersed.'-*^ It is difficult, 
therefore, to confirm the regular liturgical practices 
of the Benedictine monks of this abbey or to estab- 
Ush the specific request of the patron in regard to 
the theme. We can only say that in general terms this 
altarpiece reflects the themes of the congregations 
early piety, which, as CoUett notes, was ascetic, litur- 



gical, and Christocentric.^^4 in the late fifteenth cen- 
tury the ascetic way of life of the Devotio Moderna 
was absorbed into the practice because of its view 
of salvation achieved through ardent inward devo- 
tion and moral purity. Seemingly reflected in the 
Cervara Altarpiece, the tenets of the Devotio Moderna 
began with "man's emptiness and ignorance which 
man may surmount with the help of grace, until by 
following the ascetic example of Christ, the soul 
was liberated from the flesh, and ascended to God. 
It was a pattern in which the Cross was seen as the 
supreme example rather than the unique instrument 
of man's salvation."'^^ 

High above, the all-seeing and all-knowing God 
raises his hand in blessing, as does the crucified Christ, 
on all that is below: the Annunciation, which led to 
the Incarnation and ultimately the Crucifixion, where 
Christ shed his blood for the salvation of mankind; 
and the Virgin and Child, who, holding the bunch 
of grapes, symbolizes the Eucharist and represents 
the Real Presence of the Body and Blood of Christ. 

The physical setting for the Virgin and Christ 
Child, the throne and canopy above with curtains, 
refers to Mary as the living receptacle of Christ 
and may be associated with the tabernacle that 
holds the host, or with early Vierge ouvmnte figures. 
This is also evident in the Virgin and Child panel 
of Carlo Braccesco's polytych (Figure 178). The 
opened curtains allude to those hanging on either side 
of the altar, which hid the mystery of the Transub- 
stantiation until they were opened at the moment 
of the elevation of the host to show the transformed 
host.'^^' Because the panel of the Virgin and Child is 
cut at the top, it is not possible to see exactly how 
the large dark curtain pulled to either side of the 
throne was affixed above it, although it is clear from 
the way that it hangs that when closed, it would have 
hidden the Virgin and Child from view.'^^ Originating 
as a motif in models of Asiatic monarchs of antiquity, 
as well as in late antique and Byzantine examples, the 
curtain was the "formal expression of ceremonial 
concealment" of the monarchs from their subjects. 
Later on, in Western art, it became an attribute asso- 
ciated with high-level church officials and saints, '^'^ 
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and about the eleventh century, with the developing 
cult of the Virgin Mary, it became her particular 
attribute. 

The medieval liturgist Durandus's Rationale divi- 
norum officiorum provides the liturgical explanation 
for the parted curtains. 

The veil symbolized the piece of precious 
cloth that was hung between the columns — 
represented here by the variegated marble 
columns flanking the seated Virgin — of 
Solomon's temple to separate the sanctuary 
where the Ark of the Covenant was kept from 
the rest of the sacred enclosure. The veil allud- 
ed to the darkness that overshadowed the 
human mind before Christ's Passion; before 
his sacrifice, the significance of holy scripture 
was veiled, hidden and obscure. However, just 
as the veil of Jerusalem s temple was torn 
asunder at the moment Jesus died, so were the 
altar hangings lowered and reopened on 
Holy Saturday to manifest God s Word. When 
the '^Gloria in excelsis^^ was intoned during the 
Mass of Holy Saturday, the veils covering the 
altars were removed and hangings moved aside 
so that through Christ's sacrifice the truth of 
the Law stood revealed to human sight. '''' 

Part of the original commission for the altarpiece 
at Cervara also included curtains, tapestries, and an 
altar frontal for the main altar. As Hyde explains, the 
silk curtains that were to be provided, and would 
indeed echo the curtains on either side of the 
Virgin's throne in the central panel, are more diffi- 
cult to trace — if they were used to cover the altar- 
piece, this would explain their absence from the 
inventories, as only the paintings and goods of the 
sacristy and the rooms of the monastery are listed. 
Spinola notes how in the mid-eighteenth century 
the abbot, D.Vittorino Maria Federici, removed the 
old "apparati di damasco rosso del Santuario e fatto 
di essi altro uso."'^" If these were the original cur- 
tains (there is no mention of expenditure on such 
an item in the documents detailing the restoration 



of the chapel), they would have echoed in their red 
color the tones of the three lower-tier panels and the 
painted tapestry in them.'^-^ Covering the painting on 
the high altar with curtains was customary and 
widespread m Italy in the Renaissance, and equally 
common in Liguria and in Lombardy '^^ 

On the second level of the altarpiece is the 
Annunciation, which, divided into two parts (as is 
common for Italian altarpieces; see Figures 178 and 
179), flanks the Crucifixion. This represents the Incar- 
nation of Christ and his ultimate sacrifice for the sal- 
vation of humankind. The words alpha et OM[ega] 
and [virtus al]tissimi obombrabit t[ibi] adorn the 
border of Gabriel's cope: from Revelation 1:8 are the 
Lord's words "I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the ending," and from Luke 1:35, "the power of 
the highest shall overshadow thee," that is, Gabriel's 
words at the Annunciation to the Virgin. On the 
hem of Mary's dress, beginning in Flemish, are the 
words MC:>EDER ONS her[n] (Mother of our Lord), 
AVE MARIA MATER GRACI[a]E M[ATER] MISERICOR- 

di[a]e tu nos abhos[te] [prc:)TEGe] . . .Translated 
as "Hail Mary, Mother of Grace, Mother of Mercy, 
protect us from the enemy, [and at the hour of death 
take us]," this is part of a hymn sung at vespers and 
lauds in the Office of the Virgin and the Commen- 
dation of the Soul.'"^ On the hem of the Virgin's cloak, 
below on the first level, are further liturgical refer- 
ences in the Salve Regina: SALVE REGINA. MATER 
miserr:ordiae,vita, dulcedo et spes nostra, 
SALVE . . . (Hail, Queen, Mother of mercy, Our life, 
our sweetness and our hope, hail!). This is followed 
by a response added by the seventh century to the 
Salve Regina: o CLEMENs! o pia! o dulcis virgo 
maria! (O merciful [clement]! O pious [loving]! O 
sweet Virgin Mary). 

Throughout the altarpiece the disparate parts are 
united by lighting scheme, scale, perspective, the form 
of haloes, all in accordance with the iconographic 
program. Unusual for David is the illumination of his 
paintings from the right instead of the left, a change 
in direction that in northern examples might be taken 
as a sign that the artist attempted to unite an actual 
exterior light source with the depicted light within 
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his painting. Jan van Eyck is thought to have been 
among the first artists to have achieved this by taking 
into account the window to the right of the Ghent 
Altarpiece in the chapel where it first was placed. 

A look at the conventional treatment of Ught 
within contemporary Italian altarpieces, however, 
suggests a different motivation for David's lighting 
scheme. Although altarpieces in Italian churches 
would have been illuminated principally by artifi- 
cial sources — that is, by candlelight and hanging 
lamps — the treatment of pictorial light in Italian 
altarpieces (principally those in Venetian churches) 
was meant to suggest a real or natural source. 
Natural light within a church could conceivably 
come from a variety of sources that would shift over 
the course of a day, but it became important for 
Italian artists to portray a single Hght source within 
their paintings, and during the fifteenth century 
certain conventions were established. According to 
this practice, altarpieces placed at right angles to the 
nave, the high altars or altars in the apse chapels at 
the east end were lit from the south, that is to say, 
the right. If David adhered to these ruling conven- 
tions of light in contemporary Italian altarpieces, as 
seems quite likely in the carefully planned Cervara 
Altarpiece, he may well have incorporated the prac- 
tice in other altarpieces in this same period of intense 
production. The Virgin among Virgins of 1509, for 
example, adopts a lighting scheme from the right 
for a painting that was meant to be installed on the 
main altar of the convent of Sion. 

Just as Jan van Eyck had done in the Ghent 
Altarpiece, David considered the position of the 
viewer below the baseline of the altarpiece, looking 
upward, and his distance from the scenes depicted. 
The scale of the figures in each of the three tiers of 
the altarpiece (see reconstruction, Figure 176) is 
adjusted accordingly. The lower-tier figures, closest 
to the observer, are the largest. Those of the second 
tier of the Annunciation and Crucifixion are equiva- 
lent to one another, but they are smaller in scale 
and their proportions are elongated in order to take 
into account the fact that they are seen from below. 
Coordinated with this scheme, the horizon line of the 



Crucifixion is lowered more than in any other of 
David's paintings. Finally, God the Father looms 
over all, suggesting his omnipotence and his free- 
dom from nature's laws. Although by contrast to the 
smaller figures of the Crucifixion and Annunciation, he 
appears largest in scale, God the Father corresponds 
in size to the Virgin and saints, while the red, feath- 
ered seraphim accompanying him match the scale 
of the figures on the second level. 

In the majestic symmetrical arrangement of the 
altarpiece, flanking figures accompany the key icono- 
graphic components — the Virgin and Child, the 
Crucifixion scene, the crucified Christ himself, and 
finally God the Father — mounting to a climax at 
the apex. Within this schema, beginning at the tip 
of God the Father's miter, the central axis of the 
altarpiece passes through the heart-shaped jewel of the 
morse on his cope, the center of the figure of Christ, 
and then bisects the Virgin through the jewel in her 
diadem, her heart, and the area where the hand of the 
Christ Child and Virgin meet at the bunch of grapes. 
The main figures along this axis are further unified 
by the cruciform halos adorning God the Father, the 
crucified Christ, and the Christ Child, while circular 
aureoles surround the heads of the three depictions 
of the Virgin Mary, as well as those of Saints Jerome 
and Benedict. 

An internal system of sight lines (see Figure 177) 
continually directs the viewer's eye up through the 
figures to God the Father or to the crucified Christ 
by way of carefully positioned motifs: Saint Jerome's 
processional staff is slightly angled to direct the view- 
er's eye up to Gabriel's staff, which in turn leads 
toward God the Father, or up to Gabriel's right hand, 
which points toward the head of Christ; Benedict's 
crozier is positioned to indicate the descending dove 
that is in a sight line that includes the heads of the 
Annunciate Virgin and God the Father; the scepter of 
God the Father once again leads down to the head 
of the crucified Christ and to the central axis of the 
painting. 

The first and second tiers of the altarpiece each 
have a unified one-point perspective scheme that is 
intentionally off-center. The orthogonals of the floor 
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i8o. Hubert and Jan van Eyck, Ghent Altarpiece, detail of Gabriel and the Virgin of the Annunciation (Photo Copyright IRPA-KIK, 
Brussels) 



tiles in the paintings of Saints Jerome and Benedict 
meet at a point (or very close to one point) slightly 
to the left of the Christ Child's eye level. Just as in 
the placement of the Virgins head against the red 
stone back of the throne, the slightly off-center per- 
spective achieves a kind of informality and relief 
from the rigid symmetry of the altarpiece. It allows 
for a softer, more naturalistic approach to the Christ 
Child, who looks out toward the viewer communi- 
cating the mystery of Transubstantiation. Above, the 
orthogonals of the floor tiles in the two panels of the 



Annunciation meet at a point within the figure of the 
Virgin, near the horizon line of the Crucifixion^ and on 
the same vertical axis that intersects the focal point 
of the lower level. In accordance with the viewer s 
position below, David accelerated the recession of 
space most evident in the floor tiles of the Annunciation 
and presented the Crucifixion with a lowered horizon 
Hue. There can be no mistaking the ItaHanate organi- 
zation of the altarpiece, which was modeled after 
Ligurian altarpieces of the late fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries. In its style, however, it is a synthesis 
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i8i. Vincenzo Fopp2, Angel Gabriel ca. 1468, from frescoes in the Portinari 
Chapel in Sant' Eustorgio, Milan 



of northern and Italian modes that reflects the Sauli 
family's personal and professional ties to both regions. 

In the solemnity and reduction of form, and in the 
soUd pyramidal shape of the motif of the Virgin and 
Child seated on a monumental throne, the focal 
point of the altarpiece is imbued with Italian 
Renaissance spirit. The Virgin s brooding expression, 



a poignant synthesis of sorrowful prescience and 
stoic acceptance, is appropriate to the theme. 
Davids intent here and his accommodation of 
Italianate style in this regard are at once apparent 
when the Cervara Virgin is compared with the 
Virgin from the Virgin among Virgins (compare 
Figures 276 and 274), which in pose (including the 
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Christ Child) and even in drapery patterns is the 
virtual twin of the Cervar a Virgin. Subtle differ- 
ences, however, such as a more ovoid shape of the 
Cervara Virgins head, elongated facial features, the 
slightly more severe hair style revealing a broader 
forehead, and considerably enhanced chiaroscuro 
effects further accentuated by the red stone behind 
the Virgin's head all contribute to a significantly 
more sober as well as monumental conception, 
which doubtless came from David s study of Italian 
models. In the Crucifixion David eschewed the anec- 
dotal details and implied narrative of his other 
Crucifixion scenes (compare Figures 125 and 266), 
as well as any reference to northern vistas, and 
instead adopted a reductionist view with a barren 
terrain and darkened sky, setting the mood for this 
poignant and quietly somber representation. 

Despite what appears to be the accommodation 
of Italian style, other forms of the altarpiece are 
northern in conception: God the Father and the 
Annunciate Virgin are modeled after figures in the 
Ghent Altarpiece (Figures 215 and 180).'''^ And the 
setting for the Annunciation — an interior room with 
tiled floor and banquette beneath a window at the 
back — is inspired by the same model. Instead of 
imitating the Van Eycks' static and stationary Gabriel, 
however, David turned his attention to Italy and 
incorporated his probable recent visual experi- 
ences — namely, a Gabriel in Vincenzo Foppas 1468 
fresco cycle of Saint Peter in the Portinari Chapel at 
Sant'Eustorgio in Milan (Figure 181). David appears 
to have assimilated Foppa's Gabriel, seen from 
below {in soto di su), in classicizing dress with 
peploslike robe and swirling couleur changeante cope. 
Gabriel's announcement in the Cervara Altarpiece 
thus becomes all the more compelling through a 
new sense of grace and urgency of movement. 
(Another Annunciation, in the Stadelsches Kunst- 
institut, Frankfurt [Figure 182], made by David at 
the same time but on a considerably smaller scale. 



T82. Gerard David, Annunciation, ca. 1500-1510. Oil on panel, 44 x 
33 cm. Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt 




183. Detail of right edge of painting of Figure 174 



exemplifies his more traditional Northern approach.)'"'^ 
Corresponding to Italian conventions in formal 
pose and stance, the Saints Jerome and Benedict are 
backed, nonetheless, by a millefleurs tapestry, which 
was a specialty product of Bruges manufacture.'"' 

The Italianate elements that David integrated 
into the Cervara Altarpiece — the monumental and 
somber Virgin, the Foppa-Hke Gabriel, the stripped- 
down and severe Crucifixion, and above all a clear 
understanding of Italian polyptych form — are all 
features that suggest a direct encounter with ItaHan 
art. This likely took place between about 1503 and 
1506, since the changes that occurred in Davids 
working technique (especially in the Virgin among 
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184. Detail of vase in Figure 175 



185. IRR detail of vase in Figure 175 



Virgins of 1509) as a result of a more profound con- 
tact with the working techniques of ItaHan artists, 
are not yet manifest here, as we shall see. 

How did David achieve the remarkable effects in 
what is his most ambitious surviving altarpiece? 
Where was it made and how was it produced? The 
complexity of this altarpiece and the evident care 
with which it was planned suggest a series of pre- 
liminary drawings in which David worked out the 
relationship of the individual components to each 



other as well as the overall concept. Although there 
may have been discussions with the patron or 
intermediaries about the plans, the original contract 
would not necessarily have specified anything other 
than the subjects to be included, their exact location 
within the altarpiece, and the overall measurement 
of the space where the polyptych would be 
installed. 

186. IRR of Gabriel in Figure 174 
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iHy. IRR detail of head of the Virgin in Figure 276 



With present information it is not possible to 
determine where the commission took place, but we 
can draw certain conclusions about the location of 
manufacture of the panels themselves. A key detail is 
the fact that the paintings are on oak, the indigenous 
support of northern European paintings, and not 
poplar, the habitual wood for paintings made in 
Italy. Wood panels, of course, can be transported from 
one location to another, and there are certain cases 
where we know of paintings produced in southern 
Europe that were made on oak;"' but seldom are they 
of the monumental size of the Virgin, Saint Jerome, 
and Saint Benedict. Furthermore, the ground prepa- 
ration of the Cervara Altarpiece panels is chalk, or 
calcium carbonate, a material typical of northern 
paintings, instead of gypsum, or calcmm sulfate, com- 
monly found in southern European painting."" As 



this preliminary paint layer is not an important aes- 
thetic consideration for the painting and is simply 
composed of indigenous materials, it is thus an 
unequivocal indicator of the place of manufacture, 
that is, in northern Europe, not in Italy 

The panels were not painted in an engaged frame, 
as was usual for Netherlandish works of this period."^ 
The edges of the oak boards (here of the Annunciation, 
Figure 183) show the various paint layers brushed out 
onto the bare wood edge. Taking into account the size 
of the altarpiece, the painting of the panels outside of 
their frame was a practical consideration. The evidence 
suggests that the paintings were executed in Bruges 
and transported to the abbey of Cervara, where an 
elaborate frame was awaiting their arrival for fitting. 

The underdrawing for each of the seven paintings 
is relatively detailed, working out directly on the 
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panel elements of the composition, the figures, and 
the modeling of forms. In his typical fashion David 
first made a rough draft of the forms with his 
sketching tool, in this case charcoal,''^ and then went 
over these lines with brush and a black pigment here 
and there to adjust the forms and fix the design. 
Although the thickness of the paint and the pigments 
used to some extent obscure David's initial steps 
toward the perspective design, in some places ruled 
lines are visible, especially in the vase of lilies, which 
is painted over the preliminary floor design (Figures 
184 and 185). Elsewhere this drawing goes partially 
underneath the draperies of the figures, for example 
in Gabriel (Figure 186). This allowed David to place 
the figures within the organized space before he 
returned to the perspective scheme to fix the final 
plan for its horizontal and orthogonal lines with a 
second layer of underdrawing. Tiny tack holes at reg- 
ular intervals along the unpainted border of the pan- 
els of Gabriel and the Virgin Annunciate probably 
indicate the placement of a cartoon for each figure on 
the panel in order to check its size in relationship to 




188. Detail of head of Saint Benedict in Figure 176 



its setting. The accommodation of figures to the spa- 
tial concept required only minor readjustments, a 
circumstance that indicates that the general scheme 
was already worked out in advance, in preliminary 
drawings on paper. For example, in the panel of 
Gabriel, David adjusted the height of the banquette 
to the right of his fluttering drapery. Only in a few 
instances did the perspective scheme (which may 
have been as intuitive as it was measured) need fur- 
ther correction in the painted layers (notably at the 
left edge of the dais of the Virgin's throne). 

The initial concept for the figures, likewise, was 
clearly worked out in advance, for there are no 
major changes from the underdrawing to the final 
painted stage in any of the panels. Furthermore, the 
bold manner and assurance with which the under- 
drawings of figures and their draperies are executed 
suggests the redrawing of forms already far along 
in their stage of creation. Compare the underdraw- 
ing of the Virgin and Child or of Gabriel with their 
final painted state (compare Figures 275 with 276 and 
186 with 174). New workshop drawings must have 




189. IRR detail of head of Saint Benedict in Figure 176 
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been established at this time for this commission, since 
the exact drapery patterns for certain of the figures, 
namely the Virgin, were reused for other, later paint- 
ings, in this case for the Virgins in the Virgin and 
Child with Saints and a Donor and in the Virgin 
among Virgins (Figures 273 and 274)."^ 

Of particular concern for David, however, was 
establishing the lighting system within the paintings, 
perhaps a new preoccupation for one who wished 
to emulate the chiaroscuro effects of Italian artists. 
He worked out the details of an overall plan at 
every stage of the painting process. David gave par- 
ticular attention to the head and neck of the Virgin 
(Figure 187), indicating the zone of deep shadow at 
the left with even parallel hatching. In the draperies 
of figures, David redrew the lines of folds he wished 
to emphasize and boldly indicated areas of shadow 
with broad parallel hatching. This prepared the exact 
areas to be modeled with glazes in the final paint 
layers (compare Figures 186 and 174, of Gabriel). 

David s special interest in the lighting effects 
coincided at this point with initial attempts to sim- 
plify his painting technique. An example of this is 
found in the underdrawing for the heads of the 
saints, which approaches a kind of undermodeling. 
The features of Saint Benedict's face are accentuated 
by swift, broad brushstrokes of wash that at once 
indicate both the form and the modeling (Figures 
188 and 189). A comparison with the painted surface 
shows that this bold effect of the underdrawing is 
significantly muted in its final form, where the 
lighting effects are less dramatic. 

On the upper levels of the altarpiece, a method 
of indicating the areas of darker emphasis through 
accents with the brush, thus creating a shortcut 
execution of a modeled form, is more readily 
apparent. In the heads of both the Virgin and 
Gabriel, as well as in their hands, David precisely 
placed dark brushstrokes for shadowed forms and 
lightly scumbled over them (Figures 190 and 191; 
Figures 192 and 193). Here and there where the 
scumbled layer has been abraded away, the dark brush 
undermodeling shows very clearly (as in Gabriel's 
left hand, Figure 194). In the faces, m addition to the 




190. Detail of head of Gabriel in Figure 174 




191. IRR detail of head of Gabriel in Figure 174 
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192. Detail of Gabriels right hand in Figure 174 




194. Detail of Gabriels left hand m Figure 174 



193. IRR detail of Gabriel's right hand in Figure 174 

bold brushstrokes, he also indicated areas of half- 
shadow by lightly touching in an interrupted line 
with the tip of his brush as in the area beneath the 
Virgin's eyes (Figures 195 and 196).''^ 

David appropriately took into account the fact 
that these figures would be seen from below and 
from a distance, for some of his brushwork is very 
bold indeed, not carefully blended as he did in his 
smaller-scale paintings, which were intended to be 
studied closely. Although there is certainly a thin 
integrating glaze missing from the upper layer of 
Gabriels cope (Figure 174), the effect of the red and 
green brushstrokes, which is quite strident when 
viewed at close range, would have appeared consid- 
erably muted when seen at a distance, creating a 
vibrant couleur changeante effect. This technique of 
disengaged strokes used in the upper paint layers and 
the striking execution of the darks, particularly in 
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195- IRR detail of Virgin's head in Figure 175 



draperies, is the beginning of a trend that finds its 
fullest treatment in the Virgin among Virgins of 1509 
(see chapter 2). 

In his extraordinary achievement in the Cervara 
Altarpiece, David brought to bear all of his creative 
abilities. In no other work by him are the varied and 
complicated elements presented by the conditions 
of the commission so beautifully integrated into the 
overall conception. Particularly impressive is David s 
merging of Italian and Netherlandish sensibilities, a 
feature of this altarpiece deliberately intended to 
accommodate his client, Vincenzo SauH. 

The success of this integration is not likely to have 
been achieved simply through the inspiration of 
Italian drawings or prints transported to the north, 
but from firsthand knowledge of art that David saw 
in Italy Exactly when David might have traveled 




196. IRR detail of Virgin's head in Figure 175 



there is difficult to say, but if we take into account the 
evidence presented by the paintings themselves, a 
reasonable hypothesis might be developed. Clearly 
the impact of certain elements of Italian painting are 
already evident in the Cervara Altarpiece, at least 
in its incipient stages — the Foppa-like Gabriel, the 
monumentality and solemnity of the Virgin, the use 
of a perspective scheme, and above all the adher- 
ence to Ligurian altarpiece form. But what makes 
an appearance only after about 1506 is David's more 
profound understanding of particular features of 
Itahan painting technique, especially the use of 
washes for the undermodehng of forms, as found in 
his 1509 Virgin among Virgins (see Figures 83 and 84). 
A comparison of the heads of the Virgins in the 
Cervara Altarpiece, the Virgin and Child with Saints 
and a Donor, and the Virgin among Virgins (compare 
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197- detail of Virgin's head in die Virgin and Child with Saints 

and a Donor in Figure 23 

Figure 187 with Figures 197 and 198) shows the 
evolution in technique: the Cervara Virgin's head is 
modeled with parallel hatching in chalk or charcoal, 
while the latter two examples show the use of the 
brush and the application of broader strokes in a 
new, more fluid and integrated undermodeling of 
the forms. Since the Cervara Altarpiece already sug- 
gests an acquaintance with Italian art, and as we 
know from the details of its manufacture (the oak 
panels, the material of the ground preparation, and 
the fact that they were painted out of their frames) 
that it was made in the north and not in Italy, it is 
reasonable to assume that David made an initial, brief 
trip to Italy between about 1503 and 1506, perhaps 
to visit the site of his prestigious commission at the 




198. IRR detnil of Virgin's head in the Virgin among Virgins in 
Figure 79 

Benedictine abbey and to acquaint himself with 
Ligurian altarpiece style. After 1506, a second wave 
of Italian influence seems to have been assimilated in 
David s paintings, and it is possible that he experi- 
enced a more profound understanding of Italian 
painting — especially its technique — through a sec- 
ond trip, made perhaps to deliver his altarpiece in 
1506. The Cervara Altarpiece, then, marks David's 
firsthand experience with Italian art at the begin- 
ning of his subtle assimilation of its lessons into his 
own idiom. This new focus on the art of Italy places 
David, not as a follower, but rather as a pioneer of 
its embrace by sixteenth-century painters, above all 
those m Antwerp, such as Joos van Cleve and 
Quentin Massys, at the beginning of a new age. 
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NOTES 



1. On the communities of merciiants and bankers, par- 
ticularly the Italians and the Spanish, see esp. Balbi 1996 
(regarding the Genoese in the Netherlands); A. Van dewalle 
1992, pp. 158-81; A. Vandewalle and N. Geirnaert 1992, 

pp. 224-51 (with extensive bibliographies); Montias 1996, 
pp. 25-54; Walsh i9^-» PP- 369-96; Van Houtte 1966, pp. 29-47. 

2. Blockmans 1995, p. 17; De Vos 1992, pp. 328-38; 
Wilson 1998, pp. 4T-84. 

3 . This was true not only of Bruges but of other loca- 
tions as well and in both earlier and later times. Lorne 
Campbell (1994, pp. 1-24) discusses this in regard to export 
pictures from the Rogier van der Weyden group. In his 
"Commentarios de la pintura . . (ca. 1560) Felipe de 
Guevara disparages the fact that countless forgeries of 
works by Bosch were being produced and exported (see 

E J. Sanchez Canton, ed., Fuentes literarias para la historia del 
arte espanol, 5 vols. [Madrid, 1923-41], vol. I, pp. 159-60). 
See also Jacobs 1998, pp. 209-37. 

4. Campbell 1976, pp. 188-98; Ewing 1990, pp. 558-84; 
Wilson 1983, pp. 474-79; Wilson 1986, pp. 1759-66; and 
Wilson 1990b, pp. 621-27; Fuchs 1977, pp. 2-7; Gonzalez in 
Vlaanderen en Castilla y Leon, exh. cat. (Antwerp, 1995), 
pp. T06-10. 

5. Now split between the National Gallery, London, and 
the Gemaldegalerie, Berlin. Lorne Campbell has suggested 
that the Berlin Crucifixion by David is part of the same altar- 
piece (in his forthcoming catalogue of the early 
Netherlandish paintings at the National Gallery, London). 

6. Cited in Campbell 1991, p. 614. 

7. See van Miegroet 1989, ill. 198, cat. no. 42. 

8. For a review of these issues, see M. Baxandall, "Barthol- 
omaeus Facius on Painting: A Fifteenth-Century Manuscript 
of the 'De viris illustribus,"' Jowm(3/ of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes 27 (1964), pp. 90-107; Canfield 1995, pp. 35-39; and 
D.Thiebaut, Le Christ a la colonne d'Antonello de Messine, Les 
Dossiers du musee du Louvre (1993), pp. 28—38; Nuttall 1989 
and Nuttall 1992, pp. 70-77. 

9. For a general review of this issue, see DeVos 1992, 
pp. 328-50, and Keith Christiansens "The View from Italy," 
in Ainsworth and Christiansen 1998, pp. 39—61; see also 
Boccardo and Di Fabio 1997. 

10. See Brans 1959 and Fuchs 1977. One example is 
the site of the royal tomb of Ferdinand and Isabella at the 
Cartuja of Miraflores, on which German and Netherlandish 
artists were gainfully employed. See the forthcoming disser- 
tation of Ronda Kasl, '*The Cartuja of Miraflores" (Institute 
of Fine Arts, New York). 

Ti. Jacobs 1989, pp. 214 and n. 46. 

12. Ainsworth 1994c, pp. 60-62. 

13. Ibid., pp. 46-49, 136-41; 146-53; 154-57. Given the 
already well established Unk of Petrus Christus with foreign 
markets, it comes as no surprise that his son, Petrus Christus 
II, established himself as a painter in Spain. 

14. M. P. J. Martens 1997, pp. 35-41. 

15. DeVos 1994b, pp. 105-9. 

16. Ibid., p. 109. 



17. Ibid., pp. 289-93. 

18. On MemHngs portraiture, see ibid., pp. 365-70. 

19. Ibid., p. 368. 

20. Suggested by the author at the Leventritt Lectures 
(Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass., fall 1996, pubhcation 
forthcoming). See also DeVos 1994b, pp. 98-99. 

21. Adhemar 1962, pp. 106, 109-10. 

22. Ibid., p. 109. 

23. DeVos 1994b, pp. 212-16. 

24. Ibid., pp. 180-83, 210-11, with 276-77, as reconstruct- 
ed by Michael Rohlman, "Memling s Pagagnotti triptych,'' 
Burlington Magazine 137, no. 1108 (July 1995), pp. 438-45. 

25. DeVos 1994b, pp. 276-77; see also D. Martens 1993, 
pp. 129-74. 

26. M. P. J. Martens 1992, pp. 179-84. Winifried 
Wilhelmy (1993, p. 95) places the panel on the northeast 
side of the church, on one of the pillars of the nave. 
According to Craig Harbison (1991, pp. 48, 57), it is not 
specifically recorded as on public view until the mid-i6th 
century at Sint Donaaskerk. 

27. Van Miegroet 1989, pp. 281-82. 

28. Dijkstra 1990, pp. 7-28. 

29. Fuchs 1977, pp. 8-38. 

30. For a review of this issue, see S. Buck, "Petrus 
Christus s Berlin Wings and the MetropoHtan Museum's 
Eyckian Diptych," in Ainsworth, ed., 1995, pp. 65-83. 

31. DeVos 1992, p. 347- 

32. DeVos 1994, pp. 289-93. 

33. Dijkstra 1990, pp. 78-109; Ainsworth 1992, pp. 59-68. 

34. C. G. Perez, "L'Etude d'une copie de la Descente de 
Croix des Abaletriers de Louvain de Rogier van der Weyden 
conservee au Musee du Prado, Madrid (cat. no. 1894)," in 
Le dessin sous-jacent dans la peinture, Colloque VIII (igSg), 
H.Verougstraate-Marcq and R.Van Schoute, eds. (Louvain- 
ia-Neuve, 1991), pp. 109-21. 

35. The panels have not been cut to fit this frame but 
were originally made in this shape. See Adhemar 1962, pis. 126 
and 141. Although less directly connected, the Virgin and 
Child in an Apse (known as the Virgin of Salamanca), pro- 
duced in multiple copies after a design by Robert Campin, 
may have been the source for the musical angels. See 
Ainsworth 1996, pp. 149-58. 

36. Suggested also by DeVos 1988, p. 142. 

37. By way of comparison, on standardization, patron- 
age, and quaUty issues in carved altarpieces see Jacobs 1989, 
pp. 207-29, and Jacobs 1998, pp. 149-237. 

38. Van Miegroet 1989, pp. 314-16, where this altarpiece 
is considered a workshop product; and Hand and Wolff 1986, 
pp. 68-74, and Hand 1992, ill, pp. 4-5, figs. 2-3. 

39. See Appendix B. 

40. On questions of provenance, see Hand 1992, pp. 11-14. 

41. Brandenbarg 1995, pp. 31-65. 

42. Hand 1992, pp. 7-8; van Miegroet 1989, pp. 314-16; 
and Bodenhausen T905, p. 171. 

43. For opinions on attribution, see van Miegroet 1989, 
cat. no. 52, pp. 314-16. 
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44- See Appendix B. Dendrochronology of the Saint 
Anne Altarpiece by Peter Klein indicates that the earliest 
felHng date for the panels making up the altarpiece is 1490, 
with a likely creation time (assuming the addition of fifteen 
sapwood wings and a storage period of ten years) of about 
1506. One possible explanation for the character of the fig- 
ures of Saint Anne, the Virgin, and the Child is that they are 
actually meant to represent polychromed wooden sculpture (a 
suggestion made at a symposium on the Saint Anne Altarpiece 
at the National Gallery of Art, Washington, May 20-22, 
1991). However, to my knowledge attempts at trompe I'oeil 
sculpture in early Netherlandish painting are limited to gri- 
sailles on the exterior wings of altarpieces and to representa- 
tions of carved altarpieces within paintings (the latter, for 
example, as seen in the illustrations for the article by Kmi 
Woods, "The Netherlandish Carved Altarpiece c. 1500: 
Type and Function," in The Altarpiece and the Renaissance, 
Peter Humfrey and Martin Kemp, eds., [Cambridge, 1990], 
pp. 76-89). 

45. See Metzger 1992, pp. 59-63; and Metzger and B. H. 
Berrie, "Gerard David's Saint Anne Altarpiece; Evidence for 
Workshop Participation," in Historical Painting Techniques, 
Materials and Studio Practice, A. Wallert, E. Hermens, and 

M. Peek, eds. (preprints of a symposium, University of 
Leyden, the Netherlands, June 26-29, 1995). pp- 127-34, 
esp. pp. 132-33. 

46. Other works that may possibly be attributed to the 
workshop assistant who painted the figures of the Virgin and 
Child and Saint Anne are a Virgin and Child in the Lazaro- 
Galdiano Museum, Madrid (there attributed to Gerard 
David) and the Darmstadt Virgin and Child Enthroned 
(Figure 282). 

47. The gray robe of Saint Anthony remained opaque 
to infrared reflectography and therefore the underdrawing 
could not be observed. 

48. See de Winter 1981, p. 418, figs, 124-126, and pi. IV. 

49. See discussions in van Miegroet 1989, pp. 234-37, 
cat. nos. 31 and 44, pp. 299, 309—10. 

50. A further development of this composition in the 
style of David is found in the Adoration of the Magi in the 
Linsky collection, MMA (see Ainsworth and Christiansen 
1998, cat. no. 84). 

51. Among them Lamentations or Depositions attribut- 
ed to David or to Isenbrant. See ills, in van Miegroet 1989, 
cat. nos. 6, 6a, 6b, 43, and pp. 238-39. 

52. Hoogewerff I96i,pp. 185-91. 

53. A. Morassi, Trittico ftammingo a San Lorenzo della 
Costa (Florence, 1947); M.J. Friedlander, "Trois Peintres des 
Pays-Bas a Genes," Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst 61 (1927), 
pp. 274-75; R. dos Santos, "O mestre triptico Costa e 
Francisco Henriques," Bellas Artes 4 (1952), pp. 15-17. 

54. A comparison of the female types and especially the 
details of the physiognomy in the two paintings shows dis- 
tinct similarities. (See ill. in van Miegroet 1989, p. 207.) 

55. For the most recent published discussions of this 
altarpiece, see Hyde 1997, pp. 245-54, and Di Fabio 1997, 
pp. 59-81. 



56. Castelnovi 1952, p. 23, quotes Don Giuseppe Spinola 
from the manuscript held in the University Library in 
Genoa; see also ibid., p. 25. For confusion about the correct 
identity ofVincenzo Sauli, see Hyde 1994, vol. I, p. 23. 

57. Hyde 1994, vol. II, p. 48, m appendix, doc. 3.86, after 
A. R. Scarsella, Annali di Santa Margherita Ligure dai suoi pri- 
mordi sino alVanno 1^14 soritti per uso ei Sammargheritesi colti 
(Rapallo, 1914; repr. Bologna, 1969), vol. II, pp. 38-39. 

58. As in Hyde 1994, vol. 11, p. 255; G. Spinola, Le Memorie 
Storiche del Ministero, e Badia di S. Girolamo della Cervara del 
Ordine Benedettino-Cassinese dalVanno di sua fondazione 1360 

al lygo, Raccolte da Don Giuseppe Sponola Professo, Decano, e 
Cellerario dello Stesso Ministero, tra Pastori Arcadi della Conolia 
Sahauda Larnindo Tiricio, ms, of ijgo (Biblioteca Universitaria 
di Genova),pp. 597-98. 

59. See van Miegroet 1989, pp. 294-95, for a summary 
of the attributions. 

60. Except for Scillia 1975, pp. 54-55. 

61. I am very grateful to both Mary Howard and Helen 
Hyde for sharing the results of their investigations into the 
identity of the correct Sauli: Howard, personal communica- 
tion (March 22, 1989), and Hyde 1994, vol. I, esp. pp. 234-38, 
and Hyde 1997, p. 246. 

62. Hyde 1994, vol. I, p. 234. 

63. Hyde 1994, vol. II, pp. 11-14, 17-18, and Hyde 1997, 
p. 246, nn. 33-35. 

64. Hyde 1994, vol. I, p. 239. 

65. Collett 1985, p. 9. 

66. Hyde 1994, vol. I, p. 240. 

67. On the Genoese families in the Bruges community 
see Balbi 1996, p. 84. 

68. Hyde 1994, vol. I, p. 242. 

69. Ibid., p. 243, and Hyde 1997, p. 247. 

70. Hyde 1994, vol. I, p. 243, and Alizeri, p. 244; see also 
for comparison Peter Humfrey 's account (1993, pp. 151-57) 
of costs and payments for contemporary Venetian 
altarpieces. 

71. Regarding an Italian journey, see Castelnovi 1952, 
pp. 22-27; Hoogewerff 1953, pp. 72-73; Rothel 1956, pp. 
361-65; Castelfranchi Vegas 1984, p. 270; Koch 1965, pp. 
278-79; and van Miegroet 1989, p. 217. 

72. Campbell 1991, pp. 624-25; E.Viviani della Robbia, 
"Un mere ante a Bruges nel sec. XV," lUustrazione toscana e 
delVEtruria 9 (1941), pp. 8-15. 

73. Vito Vitale, "Diplomatici e consoli della RepubHca 
di Gen ova," A;^/ della societa ligure di storia patria 63 (1934), 
pp. 4, 48, 134-35; and EmiHo Pandiani, ''Un anno di storia 
genovese (giugno 1506-1507)," ^/r? della societa ligure di storia 
patria 37 (1905), pp. 13, 18-23, 65-66. 1 am very grateful to 
Mary Howard for calHng my attention to these notices. 

74. Van Miegroet 1989, p. 212. 

75. Hyde 1994, vol. 1, pp. 264-65. For the Genoese in 
Bruges, see R.Janssens de Bisthoven, "La Loge des Genois a 
Bruges," /I. S.L.S./? 66, pt. 2 (1915), pp. 143-71, esp. p. 152; 
see also J. A. Goris, Etude sur les colonies marchandes merid- 
ionales dAnvers de 1488 a 1367 (Louvain, 1925); and Balbi 
1996. 
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76. Spinola (see note 58 above), pp. 597-9^; see Hyde 
1994, vol. II, Appendix, p. 44, doc. 3.76, published in 
Castelnovi 1952, p. 23. 

77. There has been some confusion over the identity of 
this saint: Crowe and Cavalcaselle (1872, p. 353) thought he 
was Anthony of Padua; he is unidentified by Bodenhausen 
(1905, p. 164); and Castelnovi called him Saint Maurus (1870, 
pp. 146-48), founder of the Benedictine order in France. Di 
Fabio (1997, p. 67) also called the saint Maurus (noting the 
fleur-de-lis on his crozier as an attribute). See also I.Tagliaferro 
and C. Di Fabio, La galUeria di Palazzo bianco Genova (Milan, 
1992), p. 40. However, as the figure carries a crozier, the sign 
of a bishop or abbot, neither of which Saint Maurus was, 
and the French presence was not strongly felt in the congre- 
gation of Santa Giustina of Padua until 1515 (Collett 1985, 
p. 9), he IS certainly Saint Benedict, 

78. Hyde 1994, vol. I, pp. 254-56, and Hyde 1997, 
pp. 249-51. 

79. Castelnovi 1952, p. 23, and Hyde 1994, vol. I, p. 256. 

80. Hyde (1994 and 1997) and Di Fabio (1992, pp. 38-43) 
also agree with this suggestion. 

81. Castelnovi suggested this (1952, p. 24). 

82. Spinola, p. 599 (see note 58 above); Castelnovi 1952, 
p. 25; and Adhemar 1961, pp. 142-43. 

83. For other examples, see Morassi 1946, figs. 7, 10-13. 
All of these show a Crucifixion in the middle of the second 
level, just as is proposed here for the Cervara Altarpiece. 

84. According to Remondini (A. and M. Remondini, 
Parrochie delV Archidiocesi di Genova, [Genoa, 1887], vol. II, 
p, 158), the monks left on March 21, 1799. Subsequently the 
church and monastery were taken over by the Trappists; 
today the church and monastery are being restored privately 
and there is no access to the site. There is no surviving early 
16th-century description of the church; a 1650 report relates 
a structure of three naves and seven altars (see T. Leccisotti, 
"I monasteri cassinesi di Genova alia meta del '600," 
Benedictina 14 [1967], pp. 77—108, esp. pp. 99-105). 

85. For an explanation of how Saint Jerome came to 
be known as a cardinal although this is not historically 
accurate, see Rice 1985, pp. 33-37. 

86. See Heinrich Schwarz and Volker Plagemann, s.v. 
"Eule," Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte (Stuttgart and 
Munich, 1937-81), vol. VI, cols. 267-322, esp. cols. 272-278, 
284-292. For the ape and rabbits, see Hall 1979, pp. 22 and 257. 

87. Rice 1985, p. 19. 

88. Ibid., pp. 39-40. 

89. M. Rubin 1991, pp. 3TO-12. 

90. Hall 1979, pp. 64-65. 

91. Rice 1985, p. 80. 

92. See Jean Leclercq, O.S.B., "Or/wm monasticum as a 
Context for Artistic Creativity," in Monastidsm and the Arts, 
Timothy Gregory Verdon, ed. (Syracuse, 1964), pp. 63-80, 
esp. p. 67. 

93. Collett T985, p. 12; the dispersed material ended up 
in various Italian libraries in Padua, Mantua, Rome, the 
Vatican, and esp. the Biblioteca Laurenziana at Florence, and 
in Paris. 



94. Ibid., p. 7. 

95. Ibid., p. 17. 

96. The function of the curtains is explained by Lane 
1984, p. 53; in the notes to the sources ofW. Durandus, The 
Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments, trans, of book i 
of Rationale divinorum officiorum (Leeds, 1843); in ch. 3, p. 35, 
in Barthelemy 1854, pp. 57 ff., and Neale and Webb 1893, 
pp. 62 ff.; for opening of curtains, see Pugin 1868, pp. 107 ff , 
237 ff ;Jungmann 195 1, vol. II, p. 140 and n. ii. 

97. A similar arrangement is shown in the exterior left 
wing of David's Baptism Triptych (See Figure 214). 

98. J. K. Eberlein,'The Curtain in Raphaels Sistine 
Madonna,'' Art Bulletin 65 (1983), pp. 61-66, as in AUesandro 
Nova, "Hangings, Curtains, and Shutters of Sixteenth-Century 
Lombard Altarpieces," in Italian Altarpieces, 1230-1330: Function 
and Design, Eve Borsook and Fiorella Superbi Gioffredi, eds. 
(Oxford, 1994), p. 180. 

99. Eberlein 1983, p. 66 (as in note 98 above). 

100. Ibid., pp. 66-68. 

TOT. Durandus 1843 (as in note 96 above), pp. 72-75, 
and in Nova 1994 (as in note 98 above), pp. 177-89, esp. 
p. 180 for quotation. 

102. Hyde 1994, vol. I, p. 287, n. 148. 

103. Ibid., p. 252. 

T04. Nova 1994, p. 181-82 (see note 98 above). 

105. G. M. Dreves and C. Blume, Analecta hymnica medii 
aevi (Leipzig, 1978), vol. II, p. 42 and nn. 60 and 61. 

106. Gould 1 98 1, pp. 21-25, and P. Humfrey {The 
Altarpiece in Renaissance Venice [New Haven and London, 
1993]. p- 55), who observes, "Altarpieces placed in chapels 
or on the wall in the nave (i.e., those aligned with an east- 
west axis of the church) were usually illumined as if from 
the west door, so that those on the south wall were lit from 
the right, and those on the north wall were lit from the 
left." Those works placed near the east end of the church in 
the transept were lit from the east. 

107. See note 83 above. 

T08. This has been noted often: Bodenhausen 1905, p. 157; 
Panofsky 1953, pp. 351-52; and Blacksberg 1991, pp. 57-66. 

109. See Appendix B, where Peter Klein notes that the 
Museum s Annunciation panels and the panels used for the 
Frankfurt Annunciation come from the same tree. 

110. Delmarcel and Duverger 1987, pp. 107—9. 

TIT. One example is the MMA's Christ Appearing to His 
Mother by a follower of Rogier van der Weyden, which was 
painted on oak, but has a calcium sulfate ground preparation 
typical of southern European manufacture. See Ainsworth 
1992, pp. 59-68. 

T12. I am grateful to Marycolette Hruskocy for carrying 
out the microchemical test for the analysis of the ground 
preparations m the two Annunciation panels by David; this 
test showed the positive reaction for calcium carbonate 
(communication of May 20, 1991). 

113. A barbe, signifying a juncture of the paint layers 
with a framing element, brace, or holding piece for the 
application of the ground and pigmented layers, occurs only 
at the bottom edge of these panels. For panel and frame 
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construction in northern Renaissance paintings, see H. 
Verougstraete-Marcq and R.Van Schoute, Cadres et supports 
dans la peinture Jlamands aux i^e et i6e siecles (Heure-le~ 
Remain, 1989). 

114. The identification of the underdrawing material as 
charcoal was made by Laura Juszczak (formerly of the 
Sherman Fairchild Paintings Conservation Department, 
MMA) in the spring of 1984. The identification of car- 
bonized plant material was made by studying with polarized 
hght microscopy a small sample of the underdrawing mate- 
rial taken from the edges of the two paintings. The findings 
were discussed by Ainsworth at the Sept. 10, 1984, I.C.O.M. 
meeting in Copenhagen. 

115. Wilson 1990a, pp. 523-27, and chap. 6 here. 



J 16. Similar effects are found in Saint Bernardinus de 
Salinatis and Three Saints and in the Virgin and Child with 
Saints and a Donor (both m the National Gallery, London) 
and ultimately lead the way to the more developed under- 
modeling in the Virgin among Virgins (see chap. 2) . 

117. Although this effect looks like pouncing, it should 
not be mistaken for this method of transfer, which is not 
found elsewhere in the painting and which would have been 
illogical to use only for this fine detail of the Virgin's face. 
The documentation of the underdrawing in the other panels 
of the Cervara Altarpiece took place in Paris in 1986, with 
the assistance of Katherine Crawford Luber and permission 
of Jacques Foucart, and in Genoa in 1987, with the assis- 
tance of Ronda Kasl and permission of Laura Tagliaferro. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Landscapes for Meditation 



Such a pastoral introduction to an altarpiece as 
is found on the outside landscape wings of 
the Nativity Triptych (Figures 199 and 200) 
was unprecedented in Netherlandish painting of the 
early sixteenth century. Even judged by criteria of 
the twentieth century, the panels were considered 
so innovative and modern that they were assumed 
to have been a later addition to the altarpiece — 
an assumption that apparently provided justification 
for separating the outside wings from the rest of the 
altarpiece after it entered the Bache collection in 
192S.' The outside wings were subsequently sold 
to the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam and today 
reside on long-term loan at the Mauritshuis in 
The Hague/ 

David's portrayal of serene, meditative woods — 
what we still prize today as the bucolic setting for 
spiritual renewal — was soon eclipsed by the popular- 
ity of the world- view landscapes that Joachim Patinir 
produced in the nearby busy economic port of 
Antwerp. But it was precisely the sense of "rustic 
simplicity and shadowed seclusion" in David s land- 
scapes that endured as seventeenth-century Dutch 
and Flemish artists considered the form most appro- 
priate for evoking a sylvan retreat.^ 

The Nativity Triptych with Saints Jerome and 
Leonard and Donors and the detached Mauritshuis 
wings have attracted considerable attention over the 
decades, principally because of the remarkable and 
seemingly sudden appearance of the presumed first 
pure landscapes in Flemish painting/ Although this 
claim is overstated — these scenes on the outer wings 
are not independent but are an integral part of the 
intended meaning and visual experience of the trip- 
tych as a whole — the work certainly merits our 

Detail of Figure 234 



consideration for a number of reasons. Primary 
among these is the novelty of a naturalistic forest 
view constituting the sole image of the closed trip- 
tych, as well as the innovative way in which this 
scene introduced the interior theme of the Nativity 
to contemporary viewers. Even more significant for 
the history of landscape painting is David's break 
from the stylized, formulaic depictions used for the 
backdrops of subjects in paintings to the introduc- 
tion of landscape studied from nature in its individual 
parts and as a complex whole. In both theme and 
representation, the Mauritshuis panels signal the 
peak of the development of David's landscape art 
and provide an important precedent for landscape as 
an independent genre in sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Dutch and Flemish painting.^ 

The closed altarpiece shows an isolated clearing 
in a forest, unpopulated except for an ass resting in the 
foreground of the left wing, along with a tit perched 
on some vines and an ass and an ox grazing near the 
pond on the right wing.^ At the left, in a poor state 
of preservation and extensively restored, is a house 
with an adjoining tower.^ These elements are com- 
fortably settled in a lush environment of locally 
identifiable character — oak, walnut, and beech trees, 
as well as plantain, yellow iris, and the grasses that 
grow on the moist banks of a pond or stream. 

The outside wings of Netherlandish triptychs tra- 
ditionally represent a precursor or introduction to 
the theme to be presented on the interior when the 
doors are opened.^ For a Nativity, the Annunciation 
or Adam and Eve in Paradise are the two scenes 
most commonly depicted, as they both prefigure the 
coming of Christ. There is no trace of any figures 
here, however, not even of Adam and Eve (thought 
by Friedlander to have existed previously and to have 
been overpamted)*^ — a circumstance that refutes the 
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assumption that these exterior wings were meant to 
represent Paradise or the Garden of Eden. '° 

Alternative theories have been suggested, the most 
convincing of these recently by Ursula Harting and 
by Edwin Buijsen, who believe that the panels relate 
to passages in the Book of Job or the Book of Isaiah, 
respectively. Job 39:5—9 describes wild asses and a 
wild ox roaming freely and unfettered in nature, as 
depicted on the exterior wings, while they kneel, 
obediently attentive to the Christ Child as their mas- 
ter, on the interior of the altarpiece.'' Probably more 
closely connected, the Book of Isaiah, traditionally a 
source of passages prefiguring the coming of Christ, 
in chapter 32, verses 9-20, not only mentions the 
ox and the ass but, as Buijsen notes, also the forest, 
"thorns and briars," "the waters," and the now desert- 
ed "joyous houses" and closes with a passage seem- 
ingly descriptive of our scene: "Happy are ye that 
sow beside all waters, who let the feet of the ox and 
the ass range free."'^The text may thus be interpreted 
as a prophecy of the coming of Christ and as an 
introduction to the Nativity revealed on the interior 
of the altarpiece. 

Although Isaiah may have provided a specific tex- 
tual source for the elements of the landscape scene, 
the manner in which the viewer encounters the closed 
and then opened triptych is related more generally 
to the concept of naturalism, already developed in 
medieval thought, and to contemporary devotional 
treatises, in particular the very popular Vita Christi 
literature. 

In David Summers's succinct discussion of the rise 
of naturalism in The Judgment of Sense, he notes that 
in the later Middle Ages the dialogues about art very 
much depended on the treatise known as the seventh 
book of Hugh of Saint Victor's Didascalicon and on 
its assertion that beauty inspires wonder.'^ "God him- 
self is the true artist, and it is the harmony and con- 
tinuity of the order of the world that testifies to God's 
wisdom "The Didascalicon, furthermore, embraced 
a concept of the world that, above all, considered 

T99. Gerard David, Forest Scene (outer wings of Figure 200), ca. 
1510-T5. Oil on oak, each panel 89.9 x 30.7 cm. Mauritshuis,The 
Hague 



heightened sensitivity to the forms, colors, and 
sounds of nature. These notions "gave the deepest 
possible justification for an art appealing first of all 
to sense, because on such a view it is possible to 
ascend from the pleasing qualities of objects to the 
real presence of divine grace; they also meant that 
sensation, and the pleasures of sensation, could be 
justified as a new means for edification." 
Summers goes on to explain, 

Our natural desire to know, Aristotle wrote, is 
evident in the value we place upon our sens- 
es; and if we must learn through sense, then 
we must be taught through sense. . . . [T]his 
most general principle had very concrete con- 
sequences. . . . [it] placed the traditional doc- 
trine of images in a rather different light. 
Images had always been justified as education- 
al, but now it was recommended that they be 
accommodated to the conditions of finite 
human knowledge: not that they be simply 
visible, as an icon might also be, but that they 
be like the visible; not that they be encoun- 
tered, but that they be as if encountered, set in 
a world that, because it was like the present, 
could carry the imagination and therefore the 
soul to the past and future events. In this cru- 
cial transformation images became like phan- 
tasms, inward images of visible outward things 
and events, standing at the beginnings of human 
knowledge and immediate to the spiritual 
mainsprings of will and desire. . . .This labori- 
ous endeavor of inventing both vision and 
painting was the long and splendid develop- 
ment of optical naturalism in the late Middle 
Ages and early Renaissance. ... It was in these 
terms that naturahsm came to be regarded as a 
simple and powerful teaching device and means 
to meditation. Naturahsm was essential to the 
devotional imagery widespread in the late 
Middle Ages and Renaissance.'^ 

In the evolution of artistic representation, as 
Sixten Ringbom has noted, iconic images were 
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200. Gerard David, Nativity with Saints Jerome and Leonard and Donors, ca. 15 10-15. Oil on canvas transferred from panel, 

central panel 86.6 x 71.1 cm; wings each 89.6 x 31.4 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Jules Bache Collection, 1949 (49.2oa-c) 



increasingly expressed as part of a narrative filled 
with anecdotal detail and a new sense of naturalism 
in order to enhance the empathic response of the 
viewer to the sacred image. Reindert Falkenburg 
has further elaborated on this idea, noting that late- 
fifteenth- and early-sixteenth-century paintings "can 
be regarded as visual aids for meditation on the pil- 
grimage of life," referring to parallels between this 
imagery and contemporary devotional Hterature used 
to stimulate and guide meditation. The Vita Christi 
hterature of Ludolph of Saxony and the Meditationes of 



Pseudo-Bonaventure, as well as certain texts devoted 
to the Seven Sorrows of the Virgin Mary, describe 
the sufferings of the Holy Family in considerable 
detail as a succession of incidents, accompanied by 
exhortations inviting the reader's identification with 
these holy figures and imitation of their actions. 
Contemporary paintings show striking visual paral- 
lels with the Vita Christi literature, depicting sub- 
sidiary scenes that take up the same themes. The infer- 
ence that the viewer is meant to follow Christ on a 
pious pilgrimage through life is further supported 
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by the frequent references to travel in the composi- 
tions as a whole and in particular motifs, such as the 
walking stick, traveling basket, and pilgrim's costume, 
in the paintings themselves.'^ Pilgrimages, a preva- 
lent form of religious expression during this time, 
entered into the visual arts, especially in panel paint- 
ing and manuscript illumination, as a reference to 
both real and imagined experience; and images were 
enlivened by written accounts of pilgrim travel."^ 

These trends — that is, interest both in a new found 
naturalism and in personal experience associated 



with the ''pilgrimage of life" — significantly mflu- 
enced David's paintings of the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century in which landscape played a fea- 
tured role. He established the meditative mood of 
the Nativity Triptych through the setting in tranquil, 
secluded woods, which with their stately oaks, wal- 
nuts, and beech trees, offered a locally familiar sense 
of nature. Sixteenth-century viewers, no doubt, would 
have recognized the ox and the ass on the outside 
wings as allusions to the story of the birth of Christ,'° 
and the contemporary house within the forest per- 
haps as the inn where Joseph and Mary were refused 
lodging, which forced them to find alternative shelter 
on the very night of the birth of Christ. This episode 
of the narrative was communicated more directly by 
David in his earlier Natipity in Budapest (Figure io8), 
where the refusal at the inn is shown as a subsidiary 
scene at the far left in the background. 

Here, however, in the spirit of the Vita Christi lit- 
erature, the viewer, as participant in the narrative, 
experiences the rejection, exhaustion, and disap- 
pointment of the couple in their quandary and the 
overwhelming sense of jubilation when the wings 
of the triptych are opened to reveal the sacred 
event within. It is the essence of Isaiah 9:2-7 that is 
expressed: ''The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light; they that dwelt in a land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined," 
and, continuing in the familiar text associated with 
Christ's birth, "For unto us a child is born, unto 
us a son is given; . . . and his name shall be called 
'Wonderful, Counselor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.'" 

The makeshift dwelling of the triptych's interior 
has been reached by traversing the broad, open plain 
from the densely forested area of the outside wings, 
now seen at the upper right on the inside. A similar- 
looking, but not identical, house at the edge of the 
forest recalls the inn on the exterior wmgs. Along 
with the donors, their saints, and the shepherds in 
the mid-dis-tance, the viewer encounters the splendid 
event of the Nativity: Mary, Joseph, the ox, and the 
ass, as well as a host of angels, all in adoration of the 
Christ Child. 
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In contrast to the unconventional nature of the 
exterior wings, the interior of the altarpiece presents 
a comparatively orthodox treatment of a popular 
theme, but in a magnificently conceived space. Taking 
his inspiration from paintings by Hugo van der 
Goes, in particular the Portinari and the Monteforte 
Altarpieces,^' David set his scene in the ruins of a 
mansion or palace v^ith an open viev/ into the dis- 
tance, where the Annunciation to the Shepherds takes 
place. Such a dilapidated palace is often referred to 
as the former residence of the Old Testament King 
David, a progenitor of Christ. As in Hugos construc- 
tions, the architectural foil sets off the foreground 
devotional scene. 

The centermost part of Hugo's Berlin Nativity 
may have provided a general model for David's ver- 
sion, in which the angels, ox and ass, Virgin and 
youthful Joseph all crowd around the Christ Child 
in a manger. Spilling out from David's painting 
into the viewer's space is the skillfully arranged and 
exquisitely painted wicker basket with swaddling 
cloth, the sheaf of wheat (individual pieces of which 
are loosely strewn about the foreground), and 
Joseph's walking stick (Figure 201). In its prominent 
placement and remarkable detail of execution, this 
grouping of objects signals the nascent interest in still- 
life painting, which was developing as an independent 
genre in the early sixteenth century. 



In meaning, the basket and sheaf of wheat draw 
attention to the ultimate purpose of Christ's birth, 
that is, his sacrifice for and redemption of human- 
kind. In particular, there is a Eucharistic emphasis 
provided by the wheat, indicating the source for the 
"bread of life," or Body of Christ, and the carefully 
rolled cloth in the basket, suggesting (beyond its 
immediate function as a swaddling cloth) the wrap- 
ping used to prepare Christ's body for burial after 
the Crucifixion. Directly above, lying on a cloth in 
a manger, is the Christ Child as the corpus vemm, or 
the venerated object of the first Mass, here attended 
by Mary, Joseph, the host of angels, and the ox and 
the ass. Along the same vertical axis, growing out 
of cracks in the architecture, is a dandelion, which 
blooms at Easter, the time of Christ's sacrificial 
death and Resurrection.'^ 

In a dramatic shift from David's earlier Nativities, 
in which an old man is depicted in long robes (see 
chapter 3, Figures 102, 108, and 113), Joseph here 
takes on a youthful appearance in accordance with 
the writings of Jean Gerson (the Parisian scholar and 
chancellor of the University of Paris who became 
dean of Sint Donaaskerk in Bruges after 1397).-^ 
Gerson believed that Joseph was a young man, not 
older than thirty-six at the time of Christ's birth, 
for otherwise he would not have been able to fool 
the devil or to muster the strength to safeguard his 




201. Detail of basket, sheaf of wheat, and walking stick in Figure 200. 
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young wife, Mary, and the Child on the long trip 
to Egypt. It is not only Joseph's youthful appear- 
ance but also his costume that sets him apart from the 
norm: he wears traveler s garb — a short robe, long 
hose, soft shoes, and a cloak — and he has laid down 
his walking stick prominently on the sheaf of wheat 
in the front of the picture. This cannot have been 
overlooked by contemporary viewers as a reference 
to the travel of the Holy Family and, by extension, 
to humans as travelers or pilgrims following the path 
of Christ. As such, Joseph serves as an exemplum for 
the attitude of the beholder as he crosses his arms on 
his chest in humility, "in order to express the prayer 
and the desire to acquire grace by the virtue and by 
the merits of the passion of Christ and of the cross.""^ 

Kneeling in prayerful attitudes and in slightly larger 
scale than Mary and Joseph, as they are depicted in 
a space closer to the viewer, are the donors presented 
by Saints Jerome and Leonard. These donors them- 
selves are shown in the guise of saints — the man as 
Saint Anthony with his attribute of a pig and the 
woman as Saint Catherine, sumptuously dressed, with 
her crown, sword, and wheel. Although it was previ- 
ously thought that these attributes had been added 
later to convert donors into saints,^'^ recent technical 
examination through X-radiography shows that a 
reserve area was left for the wheel (including a bro- 
ken spoke, now overpainted), which was therefore a 
feature conceived from the outset of the painting pro- 
cess. Close microscopic examination of the woman's 
crown, the sword, and the man's pig reveals that they 
also were originally planned as part of the composi- 
tion (despite the fact that they have been consider- 
ably worn and restored). 

The donors thus may be an Anthony and a 
Catherine who were devoted to Saints Jerome and 
Leonard, but nothing further can be deduced at this 
point about their identity. Nor is anything certain 
about the commission of the altarpiece. The sug- 
gestion that the patrons were Spaniards,^'' perhaps 
working or temporarily living in Bruges in the large 
Spanish mercantile community there, might be sup- 
ported by the Spanish provenance of the altarpiece, 
which goes back to the Urrutia family of Navarre. ^' 



The highly decorative costume of the female donor'' 
and the gold edging of the Virgin's dress add a rich 
effect to this sumptuous altarpiece, doubtless created 
for important, but unfortunately still unknown, 
donors. The halo of the Virgin, who in Netherlandish 
painting is seldom shown with this manifest attribute 
of divinity, is also of a distinctly Spanish sixteenth- 
century type (in its flat, planar form it ignores David's 
adherence to naturahsm) and may either have been 
painted by David in accordance with Spanish con- 
ventions or have been added once the painting 
reached Spain, 

Before discussing David's means of creating the 
landscapes in the Nativity Triptych, which repre- 
sent the peak of his achievement in this genre, it is 
important to consider how he arrived at this point. 
His highly unusual depiction of a forest devoid of 
human presence did not suddenly appear without 
precedent, as is often the claim of the critical litera- 
ture. Nor is it precisely true that these wings show the 
"first pure landscapes in Flemish painting."^^ David, 
however, had made significant advances in the genre 
beyond his predecessors, Rogier van der Weyden, 
Hugo van der Goes, and Hans Memling. For these 
painters, landscape was never realized beyond its 
function as a backdrop for the subject at hand. 
Memhng simply followed the model of his probable 
teacher Rogier van der Weyden, the formula he 
adopted consisting of "round, garland-shaped dotted 
httle trees . . . , [and] greenery in the foreground, 
which covers the earth in a rather schematic and 
stylized manner, like a pattern printed on a green 
background."'^' How paradoxical that these formulaic 
landscape depictions of Memling's were mimicked 
by the great masters of Italian painting — among 
them Ghirlandaio, Filippino Lippi, and Fra Barto- 
lomeo'^ — in an age when their compatriot Leonardo 
da Vinci was so brilliantly codifying the multifari- 
ous forms in nature from direct observation! That 
these two divergent routes existed simultaneously — 
model-book formulas for landscapes as well as depic- 
tions that took natural observation into account — 
is indicative that this was a period of transition and 
the dawning of the age of scientific discovery. 
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202. Gcertgen tot Sint Jans, Lamentation, after 1484. Oil on panel, 175 x 139 cm. 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 



David's art, as we shall see, is a prime example of 
the abandonment of old, established conventions in 
favor of nev/ modes of expression, those based on 
direct study of nature. 

His unique vision, however, did not spring forth 
suddenly from a vast void, but was instead a logical 
outcome of his early training in the north Nether- 
lands and his close association with and probable 
participation in the art of manuscript illumination. 
Traditionally, north Netherlandish artists have been 
credited with the introduction of landscape as an 
art form in panel painting of the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries. 



As Leeflang notes, the earliest known mention 
of the term "landscape" appears in the contract for a 
painting of 1485 made for the church of Sint Baafs 
in Haarlem. Here, instead of instructions about the 
materials to be used or details about the figures, the 
architectural and landscape settings are specified; for 
example, "where the angel announces to the shep- 
herds this must happen m a landscape."^^'^ In his Het 
Schilderhoeck of 1603-4 Van Mander noted that it is 
"stated by the mouths of the most ancient painters 
that the best and earliest manner of landscape painting 
originated and began long ago in Haarlem." He sin- 
gled out Aelbert van Ouwater (active ca. 1440-60), 
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203- Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Burning of the Bones of Saint John the Baptist (verso of Figure 
202), after 1484. Oil on panel, 175 x 139 cm. Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 



who ''was most excellent at faces, hands, feet and 
fabrics as well as at landscape" and who rendered "an 
interesting landscape in which many pilgrims were 
painted, some walking, others resting, eating or drink- 
ing."^'' No evidence remains of this depiction of the 
Roman pilgrims in the Sint Baafs church. Only the 
Raising of Lazarus in Berlin can be attributed reliably 
to Ouwater, on the basis of a lengthy description also 
by Van Mander, but as an interior scene it shows 
nothing of the landscape style the critic so admired. 

In terms of this Dutch, or north Netherlandish, 
specialization in landscape painting and precedents 
for David, the influence of Geertgen tot Sint Jans 



and Dieric Bouts from Haarlem is most significant. 
Although we cannot trace the circumstances of any 
direct encounter between Geertgen and David 
(whether in Oudewater, Haarlem, or even in Bruges),^' 
the influence of the former on the latter particularly 
in terms of figure style is evident in David's earliest 
works. Certain general characteristics of Geertgen's 
landscape art also seem to have inspired David's own 
conception. These are the portrayals of landscape 
appropriate in type and sensibility to the given sub- 
ject; the use of the motif of the isolated tree; and, 
most important, the representation of a variety of 
locally recognizable tree types in forest landscapes. 
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Take, for example, Geertgen s Lamentation and 
the Burninq of the Bones of Saint John the Baptist in 
Vienna, where the episodes of the narrative effec- 
tively take place in an appropriate setting, not sim- 
ply against a generic backdrop to the scene (Figures 
202 and 203). There is also the remarkable and 
precedent-setting landscape of Saint John the Baptist 
in the Wilderness (Figure 204) of about 1490, where 
the enclosed forest scene with its accompanying 
wildlife serves as a metaphor for the isolation and 
seemingly perplexed contemplation of the saint. In 
artistic sensibility Geertgen shuns the conventions 
of formulaic repetition in this painting, instead 
seeking to particularize the species of trees and 
other plants and to arrange them according to the 




204. Geertgen tot Sint Jans, Saint John the Baptist in the Wihkrness, 
ca. 1490. C^il on panel, 41.9 x 27.9 cm. CTemaldegalerie, SMPK, 
Berlin (Photo Jorg P. Anders, Berlin) 



rules of nature rather than those of medieval pattern 
books. 

Lessons learned from Geertgen, such as the 
depiction of theme-appropriate flora and landscape 




205. Aelbert van Ou water?, Saint John the Baptist, ca. 1460. Oil on 
panel, 70 x 31 cm. Capilla Real, Granada (Photo Copyright IRPA- 
KIK, Brussels) 
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2o6. Simon Marinion, Saint Jerome, from the Hutfi Hotm (ADD. 38126, fol. 227V). 
Tempera on vellum, 14.8 x 11.6 cm. British Library, London 



type are practiced early on by David in his wings 
for a triptych, the Saint John the Baptist and Saint 
Francis Receiving the Stigmata (Figure 118). Perhaps 
recalling a Saint John (Granada, Figure 205) attributed 
to Ouwater or Geertgen s example, David's Saint 
John is truly within his wilderness environment, any 
hints of a horizon or far-distant space closed off by 
a thick forest that includes cypress and magnoha 
trees (the late-fifteenth-century perception of a 
Middle Eastern habitat). Saint Francis, on the other 
hand, receives the stigmata in the clearing of the 



woods, beyond the walls of the monastery at Assisi, 
where he founded his order. Thus David intention- 
ally varied the landscape settings for these two saints 
in accordance with stories of their lives, a concept 
foreign to the work of his predecessors in the south 
Netherlands, Rogier van der Weyden and Hans 
Memling, whose landscape type and form remain 
monotonously consistent regardless of the subject 
represented. 

Not to be discounted is Guicciardini's own testi- 
mony in 1567 about another painter of the Haarlem 
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207- Master of the Embroidered Foliage, Virgin and Child, ca. 1500. Oil on panel, 83.8 x 
60.4 cm. John G.Johnson Collection, Philadelphia Museum of Art 



school, "Dirick d'Harlem," or Dieric Bouts, and his 
contribution to landscape painting. Petrus Montanus, 
the editor of the French (1609) and Dutch (1612) 
editions of Guicciardini, provided a detailed descrip- 
tion of an early Haarlem landscape purportedly 
painted by Bouts: 

The excellent altarpiece, made with all 
patience, which formerly stood in the 



monastery of the Regulars, and which depicted 
the history of the Saint Bavon, who was the 
patron saint of Ghent and Haarlem, with more- 
over the fine countryside around the town of 
Haarlem; and the likeness of that he made from 
life, with the Regulars' monastery, the Huis ter 
Kleef, Aerden-Hout, and the hollow tree that 
was famous then, as well as the north side of 
the great churchyard of Haarlem. It is today 
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2o8. Master of the Morrison Triptych, Viriiin and Child with Saints and An^eh in a Garden, ca. 1500. Oil on panel, central panel 67 x 43.5 cm; 
left wing 67 X 17.5 cm; right wing 67.9 x 17.8 cm. National Gallery, London (Photo © National Gallery, London) 



Still in the possession of an art lover who trea- 
sures it dearly.44 [The French edition of 1609 
identifies the owner as "MaistreT. BHn".] 

If we can take Guicciardini at his word, here is a topo- 
graphically accurate landscape view that sets a prece- 
dent for the artists, David among them, who early 
on featured identifiable sites in their paintings. 

Running parallel to developments of landscape 
in panel painting was the art of manuscript illumi- 
nators, particularly those from the Ghent-Bruges 
school, with whom David was in close contact and 
who speciahzed in landscape depiction.^'^' In addition 
to Jan van Eyck's remarkable bas-de-page scenes in 
the Turin-Milan Hours (which we cannot be certain 
that David actually knew firsthand, but perhaps only 
by reputation) there are the achievements of the 



Master of Mary of Burgundy, the Master of James IV 
of Scotland, and certainly Simon Bening, all of whom 
excelled in the treatment of landscape in their illu- 
minated books, the Master of Mary of Burgundy 
being credited with the introduction of the first 
aerial perspective in northern art/** 

The representation of pure landscapes occurs ini- 
tially in manuscript illumination about 1470-80 in 
works such as folio 345V of the Tresor des histoires, 
which illustrates a topographical text produced in 
Bruges and is attributed to Simon Marmion/^ 
Originally from Valenciennes, Marmion may have 
been in Ghent about 1475-78^" and, in addition, had 
other connections en passant to David. Before 1491 
his widow married Jan Provost, a Bruges painter by 
1494 and a follower of David. Marmion s develop- 
ment of dense forest views completely enveloping 
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the figure of Saint Jerome within them in the Huth 
Hours (Figure 206) or the Houghton Hours of the 
late 148OS sets a precedent for Davids own expansion 
of the idea in panel painting.^' 

At the same time, late editions of the thirteenth- 
century De proprietatibus rerum by Bartholomeus 
Angehcus united the encyclopedic study of the physi- 
cal world and properties of things with a new inter- 
est in landscape depiction. As Walter Cahn notes: 

The extraordinary painting in a copy of the 
work made in the southern Netherlands and 
perhaps attributable to . . . Simon Marmion is 
attached to Bartholomeus s explanation of the 
four basic elements constitutive of man (Book 
4), normally depicted in schematic or allegori- 
cal form, and not easily imaginable as the sub- 
ject of a landscape. The painter's attempt to 
treat the interplay of fire, air, water and earth 
as a purely sensory spectacle is Landschafisgefuhl 
in an almost excessive sense, and can hardly be 
said to have been provoked in a literal fashion 
by the sober science of the text. A painting in 
a manuscript perhaps made at Bruges around 
1470—80 fuses the author's methodical enu- 
meration of trees into a convincing forest.'^ 

Simultaneously, in about 1485 in Haarlem, Jacob 
Bellaert published a Dutch version. Van de propri- 
eteyten der dinghen . . with eleven full-page woodcuts. 
Among the earliest representations of landscapes in 
prints, one woodcut shows various indigenous plants 
alongside a brook in the foreground and a group of 
trees in the background hills. In a celebration of pure 
landscape, these images include no human presence. 

In 1500 Simon Bening, the illuminator from Ghent 
who was to become the most acclaimed landscape 
miniaturist of his day, came to Bruges to register his 
illuminators mark at the Painters' Hall. In 1508 he 
officially joined the illuminators' Guild of Saint John 
and Saint Luke. From the evidence of the workshop 
drawings discussed in chapter i , we already know of 
the likely association of Simon Bening with David, 
a connection that must have been very close indeed 



m the first two decades of the sixteenth century to 
judge by the remaining visual evidence. -^'^ As Thomas 
Kren has recognized, Bening was the most innova- 
tive illuminator of his day in terms of portraying 
landscape — in both its topographic and its climatic 
variety.'"^ These achievements did not escape David's 
notice, as the two artists shared a common interest 
and sensibility in this relatively new genre of 
Netherlandish painting. 

Also contemporary with David's essays into natu- 
ralistic renderings of forest views are the accom- 
pHshments of the Master of James IV of Scotland, 
who, as Kren describes, in the November illumina- 
tion of the Grimany Breviary of about 1515 (a book 
that certainly has connections with the art of Gerard 
David)'^^ "presents a landscape that suggests a conti- 
nuity with the viewer's space that is not apparent in 
his [written] source. He moves the trees into the 
foreground and uses them as a device to draw the 
viewer into a continuous landscape of rolling hills, 
with the finest details — the blades of grass, the leaves 
on the boughs of the trees, the contours of a church 
on the distant horizon — beautifully observed."^^ The 
device of pushing the trees into the foreground and 
then using tree trunks as markers throughout the 
space of the landscape also was employed by David, 
as is clearly evident in the Mauritshuis wings 
(Figure 199). 

The precedent set by manuscript illuminators in 
landscape depiction influenced David not only 
specifically in respect to composition, but also gen- 
erally in the type of landscape pictured and the 
resulting experience derived from viewing it. The 
naturalistic image enlivened the theme presented 
but also provided an intimate and meditative mood 
for reading a devotional text. The meditative aspect 
is the overriding characteristic of David's landscapes 
and the one that simultaneously most closely ties his 
work to illuminated books and separates it from the 
world-view landscapes being produced in Antwerp 
from about 15 15 on, whose main proponent was 
Joachim Patinir. 

Taking his inspiration from the precedents set by 
north Netherlandish panel painting and Ghent-Bruges 
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manuscript illumination, David attempted to advance 
the representation of nature beyond the contempo- 
rary pattern-book mentaUty so prevalent among 
south Netherlandish panel painters. The formulaic 
nature of Memling's landscapes became even more 
exaggerated in late-fifteenth- and early-sixteenth- 
century Bruges and Brussels among artists such as the 
Master of the Embroidered Foliage (Figure 207), 
whose wooded scenes appear much hke the two- 
dimensional patterning of a splendid brocade or 
tapestry weaving, for which these two cities were 
renowned. Or, there is the Master of the Morrison 
Triptych (Figure 208), whose trees are arranged 
according to a rigid, gridlike plan that has nothing 
whatsoever to do with natural observation.^'^ Although 
from the little that remains, we cannot know the 
extent of David's initial attempts at the depiction of 
nature, they seem to have begun in earnest during 
the first decade of the sixteenth century. 

Contemporaneously with similar investigations of 
landscape and its details by Leonardo da Vinci and 
Albrecht Diirer, David proceeded to make studies 
from nature for use in his paintings/^'' In the delicate 
metalpoint study of a tree (ca. 1505-10) that shares 
the same side of a sheet with the study of the head 
of a man (Figure 38), David recorded the manner in 
which branches grow from the trunk and how the 
fall of light and the movement of gentle breezes 
affect the clarity or blurring of branches and their 
leaves. About 1498-1500, Leonardo had produced a 
study (Figure 209) recording his scientific observa- 
tions on the same sheet/" 

The part of the tree which has shadow for 
background is all of one tone, and wherever 
the trees or branches are thickest they will be 
darkest, because there is no little interval of air. 
But where the boughs lie against a background 
ot other boughs, the brightest parts are seen 
lightest and the leaves lustrous from the sun- 
light falhng on them. 

The sense of liveliness and spontaneity in Davids 
rendering was maintained when he re-created his 



observation from nature in the underdrawing for a 
tree in the Resurrection (compare Figures 38 and 39 
with Figure 138). At the painted stage, however, the 
tree was made to conform to the overall balance of 
the composition — an issue that took precedence 
over the more naturahstic effect of Davids first cre- 
ative impulse. The tree thus was diminished in size 
and lost its sense of hght and atmosphere in order 
to comply in this particular case with the prevailing 
and more conventional view of landscape as a back- 
ground setting for the foreground scene. 

Still tied in a certain way to the model-book 
mentality of the age, the individual tree in David's 
paintings is emblematic of nature itself It populates 
many of his paintings and is featured in a prominent 
position in some. In the underdrawing of the tree in 
his Saint Jerome of about 1510 (compare Figures 210 
and 211),^'^ the lesson David learned of the particu- 
lar way in which branches grow from the trunk and 
the irregularity of fuller and more sparsely fohated 
branches is taken into the painted stage. Likewise, 
large rock formations secure a new prominence in 
David s paintings in the first two decades of the six- 
teenth century. Varied from the Saint Jerome to the 
Saint Michael Altarpiece^'^ to the Baptism Triptych 
(Figures 210, 168, and 213), these rocky masses convey 
a solidity of form without losing their descriptive 
nature in David's detailed rendering. They are more 
coherent and convincing, doubtless as a result of 
studies from nature of the type that Leonardo car- 
ried out in Milan for the Virgin of the Rocks in various 
versions from 1483 until 1508. 

In a development that looks forward to his more 
mature landscape depictions, David began to stan- 
dardize his working methods. X-radiography and 
infrared reflectography provide clues to his step-by- 
step procedure. David's spontaneous drawing for the 
tree on the ground preparation for the Saint Jerome 
was followed by an intermediate stage in which he 
very rapidly brushed in a light tone for the sky (com- 
pare Figures 210-212), leaving reserve spaces for the 
tree branches suggested by his underdrawing. He 
then covered the reserve areas with a darker applica- 
tion, that is, the base tone for the densest areas of 
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209. Leonardo da Vinci, Study of a Tree, ca. 1508, Red chalk, 19.1 x 
15.3 cm. Windsor Casde,The Royal Collection (Photo © 1998 
Her Majesty Queen EHzabeth II) 



the tree. In a final stage David worked back over the 
tree, adding the details of branches and individual 
leaves with staccato applications of green paint and 
touching in the highlights. 

Although Saint Jerome and his lion are promi- 
nently placed in the foreground, the landscape has 
become more than a simple backdrop; rather, in its 
variety of trees, reflecting pool of water, and realisti- 
cally painted rocky embankment, it is a naturally 
arranged environment in which the two appropri- 
ately and comfortably reside. 

A major development in Davids ability to inte- 
grate the figures of his scene more successfully into 
the landscape setting came with the triptych of the 
Baptism of Christ of 1502-8 (Figure 213), completed in 
several stages for Jan des Trompes, who appears with 
his first wife (Elisabeth van der Meersch) and family 
on the interior wings of the altarpiece, while his 
second wife (Magdalena Cordier) and a daughter are 
featured on the outside right wing (Figure 214)/'^' 




210. Gerard David, Saint Jerome, ca. 1500. Oil on oak, 31 x 21 cm. 
Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt 



It is not only the more successful integration of 
figures into space that signals Davids stylistic maturity 
in the Baptism of Christ — it is the width, breadth, and 
variety of scenery across the three interior panels 
that offer an astonishing display of carefully studied 
forms from nature. In its unified composition across 
multiple panels and in the particular emphasis on 
details depicted with botanical accuracy, David s trip- 
tych recalls Van Eycks model in the Ghent Altarpiece 
(Figure 215). Both show the adoring figures arranged 
along the horizontal axis, while the Lamb of God 
(literally in the Van Eyck, and metaphorically in the 
David), the Holy Spirit (dove), and God the Father 
are placed along the central vertical axis with a key- 
hole view of the distance, allowing for the full visual 
stretch of the landscape. But David has lowered the 
horizon, brought the figures forward, and changed 
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211,, IRR of Figure 210 



the viewpoint of the picture in order to suggest a 
continuous space between the painting and the 
observer. When the triptych is installed approximately 
three feet above the floor and viewed from a distance 
of about eight feet (as is the case in the Groeninge- 
museum in Bruges, where the triptych resides), the 
standing viewer is at the eye level of Christ, and the 
plant life of the foreground is seen from above, so 
that the viewer is allowed to "step" directly into the 
landscape. This very successful merging of pictorial 
and viewer space is new in early Netherlandish 
painting of the time, and David is among the first 
to achieve it. 

In the Baptism Triptych David has observed in 
close detail and re-created the species found on the 




212. X-radiograph of Figure 210 



banks of streams and in local forests. He has consid- 
ered the various effects of light in wooded areas, the 
individual characteristics of different species of trees, 
as well as the particular features of bough and leaf 
formation. Likewise he has not neglected the study of 
cloud formations and has made remarkable advances 
in the depiction of water, not only in the transparen- 
cies of and reflections on water but also in the very 
nature of the movement of waves. As the viewer 
comes upon this scene, Jesus has just waded into the 
river Jordan (Figure 216), creating concentric circles 
of water around his legs that intersect with the waves 
produced by the natural current of the river. 

In the integration of the particular into the whole, 
David also must have recalled the lessons of Dieric 
Bouts, whom the Leuven professor Johannis Molanus 
referred to in 1572 as mastering the "inventory of rep- 
resentations of the countryside."^^ Bouts s passionate 
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response to nature in his paintings is evident, both 
in the loving depiction of details of plant life and in 
their arrangement within a logically constructed 
whole. Such works as Jesus with Saint John the Baptist 
and a Donor, or particularly the wings of the Adoration 
of the Kings Altarpiece (both in Alte Pinakothek, 
Munich; the latter now attributed to a follower of 
Bouts, the Master of the Pearl of Brabant), corrobo- 
rate the chronicler Molanus s claim that Bouts was 
the quintessential landscape painter/'^ In his Jesus with 
Saint John the Baptist and a Donor, Bouts 's scheme 
of framing his figures with landscape on all sides 
(employing rocky cliffs as a foil), and thereby creating 
an enclosed natural setting and facilitating the inte- 
gration of the figures into their environment, was 
assimilated by David in the interior wings of the 
Baptism Triptych. For his central panel David used 
the construction found in the Saint John and the Saint 
Christopher wings of the Pearl of Brabant Altarpiece. 
Building up the forms of nature at the edges of the 
composition, he placed an exquisite vista into the 
distance at the center, drawing the observer's eye to 
the pivotal figure before it. David must have noted 
the success of Bouts s means — and, indeed, those of 
Jan van Eyck before him — of establishing the illusion 
of spatial continuity through meandering roads and 
rivers extending from the foreground to the far distant 
horizon, and of creating a further sense of the expanse 
of nature through the placement of trees that tower 
over the horizon and stand out against the broad area 
of the sky, for he used some of the same methods 
himself. In his construction of the landscape David 
inherited the symmetry and heightened sensibility 
to nature of both Jan van Eyck and Dieric Bouts. 

David s development beyond Bouts 's achievement 
follows a detailed analysis of nature itself In the cen- 
tral panel of the Baptism Triptych, for example, he 
explored and exploited the middle distance, com- 
fortably nestling subsidiary scenes in the more densely 
wooded area, thereby extending the sense of humani- 
ty within nature. He achieved continuity among 
all three panels by bridging the frame with two 
small figures pointing from the left wing toward the 
center and an arrangement of trees at the right that 



extends into the central panel. The separation of the 
wings from the central panel appears to be only an 
artificial one; David has created a truly unified space. 

David s own studies in natural observation 
prompted him to attempt the painted equivalent 
of the gradual disappearance of Christ's legs in the 
river's depth and to take note of the rippling effect 
of water — an effect that to my knowledge has no 
equal in painting in Italy or the north before this 
time. There are only Leonardo's written observations 
about this phenomenon, which David could not 
have known until after 15 19 (when they were assem- 
bled by Melzi), too late for the text to have been 
influential on any of his works discussed here, though 
similar investigations appear to have been the focus 
of both artists. David's depiction of Christ in the 
river Jordan (Figure 216) seems to be described by 
Leonardo: "the natural color of something submerged 
will be the more transformed into the green color of 
the water to the extent that the thing submerged has 
a greater quantity of water above it."^^ Leonardo fur- 
ther notes: "The waves that in concentric circles flee 
the point of impact are carried by their impetus across 
the path of other circular waves moving out of step 
with them, and after the moment of percussion leap 
up into the air without breaking formation."^" In 
addition to these, David has captured the quickening 
pace of waves as they lap onto the shore or rocks. 

There is also a hint of weather conditions as the 
sunny sky with cumulus clouds of the left wing of 
the Baptism Triptych becomes progressively more 
overcast toward the right wing, spilling full sunlight 
and dark shadows, respectively, over the trees beneath. 
Such a phenomenon is thus described by Leonardo: 
"When the sun illuminates the forest, the trees in the 
wood will be displayed with defined shadows and 
lights, and for this reason appear to be closer to you, 
because they are rendered clearer in shape. And that 
part of them which is not exposed to the sun appears 
uniformly dark, except for the thin parts which are 
interposed between the sun and yourself."^' 

214. Gerard David, Baptism Triptych: exterior wings, 1502-8. Oil 
on panel, each 132 x 42.2 cm. Groeningemuseum, Bruges 
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215. Hubert and Jan van Eyck, Ghent 
Altarpiece, interior, completed in 1432. 
Oil on panel, 375 x 520 cm. Cathedral of 
Smt Baafs, Ghent (Photo © IRPA-KIK, 
Brussels) 




2i6. Detail of Christ in central panel in Figure 213 



The right wing, showing Ehsabeth van der 
Meersch, her daughters, and Saint EHzabeth, in par- 
ticular reverses the conventional organization of 
Netherlandish landscapes by placing the darkest trees 



in front of the lightest background trees, thereby 
extending the recession of space in this lush wood- 
ed area that blocks the view to the horizon. Light 
and color are judiciously used to provide a full sense 
of the illusion of nature and natural phenomena. 
Leonardo described it thus: "The countryside which 
is illuminated by the light of the sun will have shad- 
ow of great darkness on any object, and to someone 
who sees the object from the opposite side to that 
which is exposed to the sun it will appear darkest, 
and things far away will appear close."^' 

Like the intention of contemporary manuscript 
illuminators of the Ghent-Bruges school mentioned 
above, David s aim, by composing a verdant land- 
scape with a naturalistically portrayed river Jordan, 
was to draw the viewer into closer communication 
with the event at hand, the Baptism of Christ. 
Individual features within the landscape are imme- 
diately recognizable, such as the Jerusalem Church 
in Bruges (featured directly above Christ's head in 
the background), and lend the triptych a sense of 
realism, even though the triptych as a whole is a 
carefully arranged ideal landscape replete with 
detailed descriptions of forest plant life rendered in 
their most perfect form. David achieved a resolution 
between the particular and the general through a 
method that joins botanical accuracy with natural 
observation and a technique that combines effects 
of light and color in brushwork that he varied 
according to the object depicted. This work repre- 
sents a new phase in which the plants, intended to 
convey symbolic meaning, are depicted as they might 
be found in their natural environment. Although 
the landscape may still be understood part by part, 
it is meant to be enjoyed as a whole, encompassing 
experience. 

The study of individual species from nature must 
already have been a part of the painter's workshop 
activity by the mid-fifteenth century, as is evidenced 
in the remarkable sense of realism found in the details 
of the van Eycks Ghent Altarpiece and in the fore- 
ground details of plants in Rogier van der Wey den's 
Frankfurt Madonna or Hugo van der Goes's Monte- 
forte Altarpiece. The recent discovery of a drawing 
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of peonies (J. Paul Getty Museum)^^ by Martin 
Schongauer illustrates that parallel developments 
were also under way in Germany even before the 
advent of Diirer's notable achievements in this genre.^^ 

In keeping w^ith the developing age of scientific 
discovery in the early sixteenth century, and a fur- 
ther key to David s sense of accuracy in his represen- 
tations of plant life, is the new availability of printed 
herbals, particularly three important ones that appeared 
before 1500: the Herbarius, a book in Latin from 1484; 
the Gart der Gesundheit of 1485; and the Hortus sani- 
tatis of 1491.^^ The herbal, which was the principal 
source of medical knowledge from antiquity to the 
Middle Ages, evolved relatively little over the cen- 
turies. Its use by artists as more of a field guide to 
flora than simply a medical reference began when 
artists became involved with the recording of speci- 
mens from life to be included in the herbals.This 
evolution may be seen, as Peter Parshall has pointed 
out, by comparing images in the Herbarius of 1484 
and those in the Gart der Gesundheit of just a year 
later. The former shows plants rendered in a highly 
stylized fashion, while the latter represents them in a 
more natural arrangement of leaves and blossoms, 
sometimes even picturing them as growing in the 
ground instead of pruned and plucked from it.^^'This 
new depiction of plants in the Gart der Gesundheit 
was consistent with a principal aim of the book as 
it is described in the introduction, that is, as a work 
composed "in admiration of God's creation."^"^ 

Most of the flora in the Baptism can be identified^^ 
and some linked with the type of plants found in 
the Gart der Gesundheit (Figures 2i7a,b).The clarity 
of the depiction of individual plants ensured their 
identification and the understanding of their sym- 
bohc function for the overall meaning of the paint- 
ing, but David has arranged them to suggest their 
proper place within an actual landscape. 

Let us take a closer look so that we may recog- 
nize David's manner of achieving unity within his 
representation. He has filled his humid river forest 
with plant life characteristic of this setting: garden 
sorrel {Rumex acetosa), spring snowflower {Leucojum 
vernum), greater celandme {CheUdonium majus), and 




2i7a,b. Examples of a violet and an iris (here wrongly identified as 
a daffodil) from Gart der Gesundheit. Mainz, 1485 



yellow iris {Iris pseudacorus); the trees common to this 
environment are also here — forest beech {Fagus sil- 
vatica) and chestnut {Castanea sativa). The beech tree 
dominates, typical as it is of a transitional woodland. 
ReaUstically painted as all of these varieties are, they 
are not consistently placed by David within their 
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normal plant groupings. Furthermore, all plants are 
shown in their flowering stage (as they are in the 
Gart der Gesundheit), regardless of the fact that they 
actually bloom at different times from early spring 
to summer. Thus, as is true generally of much of early 
Netherlandish painting, the reality of the depiction 
exists in parts but not as a whole. 

David's source for the precise rendering of the 
plants in the painting may have been the Gart der 
Gesundheit, for all species are individually recogniz- 
able in the way that they appear there, except for 
the alpine marsh violet {Viola palustris) , a white-to- 
lilac, slightly veined pansy often found in late medieval 
sources. The medicinal properties, specifically the 
cleansing or purgative value, of all of the plants 



represented were well known. Only the poppy 
{Papaver somniferum) stands apart from this group; it 
was a sedative that when taken in excess would 
result in poisoning and death. The associations of 
the first group of plants with the purification and 
cleansing of Christ's body through baptism and of the 
poppy with his death perhaps would have been clear 
to a viewer aware of the medicinal value of plants, 
and their prominent placement within the painting 
is intentional for the communication of this refer- 
ence. The dandelion appearing at the center front is 
represented both flowering and in the seeded state. 
It is symbolic of Christ and the Resurrection, for it 
blooms at Easter time, its petals soon afterward chang- 
ing into whitish tendrils carrying the seeds away 
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218. Detail of foreground plants in central panel in Figure 213. Reading left to right: lily of the valley, pansy (above), poppy and greater 
celandine 
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219. IRR detail of underdrawing in central panel in Figure 213 



with the wind to germinate elsewhere. Behling also 
drew attention to the wild pansy {Viola tricolor) — a 
symbol of the Trinity — that David painted in the 
grassy bank directly in front of Christ. It is thus on 
the same vertical axis as the Trinity — God the Father, 
the dove, or Holy Ghost, and Christ. 

The other plants are more or less naturally 
arranged and represent a certain kind of forest envi- 
ronment that may have been familiar to a general 
audience. To create this effect, as well as a more real- 
istic depiction of the chosen plants than can be found 
in herbals, David must have made drawings after 
nature. Taken together, what David achieved here was 
not an accurate portrayal of nature, but an "appar- 
ently natural reflection of nature; . . . [that is], natural 
because the form, the structure of the plant is in 
accordance with reality, but 'apparently natural' because 
the plant in relation to its environment either does 
not belong in the place painted or lacks many plant 
species that should be there as well."^'' 

How did David achieve the unity of color, light, 
and space in a natural environment? After compiling 
his source materials — drawings from nature and 
perhaps specimen illustrations from the Gart der 




220. X-radiograph detail of trees m central panel at right in Figure 213 
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Gesundheit, David began by making an underdrawing 
on the grounded panel for the landscape and figures, 
the sketchy lines of which can be seen here and there 
at the edges of forms (Figure 219). At the mid-stage, 
he further worked out his plan for the landscape in 
a general way, broadly painting in the sky and leav- 
ing in reserve blank areas for the densest grouping 
of trees (Figure 220). He then went back over his 
general scheme, painting in the trunks of the trees 
and their branches and adding the final touches for 
the varying densities of branches and leaves and 
their highlights. With the same economy of means, 
he broadly painted in the undertone for the river 
Jordan (Figure 221) and superimposed it with the 
refined brushwork that describes pools of water 
and the rippling waves of the river s current. In the 



description of the plants in the foreground, David 
differentiated one species from the next by varying 
his brush strokes, painting more broadly or finely 
depending on the character of the plant. 

Although initially kept as a private altarpiece for 
family use, the triptych was donated by the heirs of 
Jan des Trompes in 1520 to the Sworn Clerks, a 
lawyers' confraternity, to be placed over the altar in 
their chapel of Sint Laurens in the lower church of 
Sint Basilius in Bruges, where it remained until 
1794. 

The influence of David's Baptism Triptych was 
almost immediate within the artistic circles of Bruges 
and Antwerp. Significantly, the efiect of the land- 
scape depiction was most readily assimilated by the 
group from whom David had derived his inspiration 





221. IRR detail of Christ in water in central panel in Figure 213 
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and with whom he had often exchanged composi- 
tions and motifs, the manuscript illuminators based in 
Bruges. Two tall, thin miniatures on vellum attached 
to wood panels, which were perhaps originally the 
wings of a small triptych, show John the Baptist 
preaching and the Baptism of Christ in forest land- 
scapes that are much indebted to David's views 
(Figure 222).^' The two scenes were listed in a 1797 
inventory of the Abbey of the Dunes in Bruges, and 
there is a label in a sixteenth-century hand on the 
back of the Baptism attributing the miniatures to 
David. They are not by him but rather are very close 
to the hand of Simon Bening, who produced a ver- 
sion of the Baptism composition, again in a miniature, 
in the Prayer Book of Cardinal Alhrecht of Brandenburg 
of 1522-23 (Figure 223). Somewhat later, about 
1540, Bening again borrowed the motif of Christ 
and Saint John for a Baptism in the Chester Beatty 
Rosarium (Figure 224) but placed the figures in a 
landscape that has more to do with the art of 
Joachim Patinir than with that of Gerard David. 
Lost is the densely forested, intimate landscape of 
David s portrayal, and in its place are Patinir 's signa- 
ture craggy rocks and bird's-eye-, world- view 
landscape. 

The influence David s Baptism exerted on Patinir 
and Jo OS van Cleve in Antwerp was more superficial, 
restricted to the motif of the Baptist anointing Christ 
in the former's Vienna Baptism of Christ of about 
15 15 and the latter 's Saint Reinhold Altarpiece in 
Warsaw of 1516. While the latter maintains to a small 
degree the notion of the forest environment, in the 
former the subtle observations of nature that David 
had incorporated into his triptych are exchanged 
for an arrangement of stock motifs dependent on 
Patinir 's landscape art. David's interest in the minute 
details of the natural world has been lost in Patinir's 
broader scheme of a vast world view. 

In the Baptism Triptych, David had established 
the forest as an environment for humans and for 
meditation on the greater glory of God manifest m 
his creation. In a distinctly innovative step he had 
merged the pictorial space with that of the viewer, 
who is allowed to "walk" into the landscape and 



participate along with the donors at the Baptism of 
Christ. It was a short step beyond that to exclude 
humans altogether and to allow the landscape to 
introduce the mood of the triptych and entice the 
viewer as the human participant in the scene. This is 
what he achieves in the Mauritshuis landscape 
wings (Figure 199). Contrary to the view expressed 
by Panofsky that increased naturalism in painting 
decreased the devotional or sacred content, it is 
exactly David's naturalistic approach that made the 
narration of sacred events more readily accessible 
to the patron or devotee. The solitary forest view, 
however, presented a challenge not previously 
attempted by David, who had to bring to bear all 
that he had learned from his predecessors and 
from his own studies of nature to achieve his goal. 

Quite possibly influential at this juncture was the 
inspiration of Italian painting. Malfatti has already 
drawn attention to the possibility of Hans Memling's 
presence in Milan in connection with certain com- 
missions for the Portinari family, who had a chapel 
there in Sant'Eustorgio.*^^ Although the visual mate- 
rial offered in support of this hypothesis is not con- 
vincing, there certainly was a relationship between 
Milan and Bruges thanks to the business of the 
Portinari family in both places, as well as to long- 
standing pohtical and economic links. 

David's own possible connection with Milan 
was suggested in chapter 4, where parallels were 
drawn between the newly movemented and peplos- 
clad Gabriel in the Cervara Altarpiece and Vincenzo 
Foppa's Gabriel in the 1468 frescoes for the Portinari 
Chapel in Sant'Eustorgio. This same fresco cycle 
shows a forest setting for the murder of Saint Peter 
of Verona (Figure 225). This scene, on the right side 
of the chapel, is quite similar to David's right-wing 
forest scene (compare Figures 225 and 199) in its 
specific arrangement of the tree trunks, which aids 
in the recession of space, and in the pathway that 
winds through the trees and shrubbery. The variety of 
trees, of course, is not the same, David instead portray- 
ing those of a more local character. Unaccompanied by 
other examples of David's assimilation of ItaHan art, 
this instance might be dismissed as mere coincidence. 
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222. Simon Bening, Saint John the Baptist Preaching and Baptism of 
Christ, ca. 1510. Tempera on parchment mounted on wood, 15.5 x 
34 cm; 15.5 X 3.5 cm. Groeningemuseum, Bruges 




223 - Simon Bening, Baptism of Christ from the Prayer Book of 
Cardinal Alhrecht of Brandenburg, ca. 1525-30. Tempera, gold paint, 
and gold leaf on vellum, 16.8 x 11. 5 cm. J. Paul Getty Museum, 
Los Angeles 



224. Simon Bening, Baptism of Christ from the Chester Beatty 
Rosarium (Cod. Ms Western 99, fol. 25r), ca. 1540. Tempera on 
vellum, 12.4 X 8.4 cm. Chester Beatty Library, Dublin 



However, the mounting cumulative evidence seems 
to indicate that David indeed was in Lombardy and 
Liguria for a period of time, perhaps both prior to 
and after the completion of the Cervara Altarpiece. 
That he recalled Foppa s forest scene when he began 
to design his own is an intriguing suggestion. 

Although David may have begun the Mauritshuis 
landscape wings (Figure 199) with a preliminary 
draft of the composition in black chalk on the pre- 
pared ground of the panels, this is no longer evident 
because of the multiple and opaque paint layers 
applied over it. For this more compHcated represen- 
tation than any he had previously attempted, David 
made a rough sketch for the trees and branches with 
brush, visible as the hghtest-appearing appHcations 



in the infrared reflectogram assembly (see Figure 226 
and the detail of the right wing in Figure 227) . An 
indication of how this may have looked before the 
next layers of paint were applied is revealed in the 
detail of the view out the window in the Virgin and 
Child with the Milk Soup (Figure 228). The infrared 
reflectogram assembly shows a brush underdrawing 
for the tree at the left of the landscape view, its lower 
branches underdrawn in brush but not painted in 
the final version. The Mauritshuis panels have a first- 
draft brush underdrawing that appears very much 
like the lightly brushed-in branches with their mere 
suggestion of leaves in the Milk Soup vignette. 

Following the procedure of his earlier landscapes, 
David used the mid-stage of painting, that is, the 
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225- Vincenzo Foppa, Martyrdom of a Saint, in the Portmari Chapel of Sant'Eustorgio, 1468. 
Fresco. Sant'Eustorgio, Milan 



blocking-out stage, to firm up his design for the 
composition, deciding upon the exact placement of 
the trunks of trees and the fullness of the branches. 
At this point he broadly painted in sections of the 
sky, leaving spaces in reserve (as can be seen in the 
X-radiograph, Figure 229) where he v/ould return 
to paint in the foliage in greater detail. This mid-stage 
must have appeared very much like a chiaroscuro 



drawing, with the light and dark values describing 
in general terms the emerging forms of the forest. 
David may well have worked out the Hghting con- 
trasts of the woods initially in chiaroscuro drawings 
on paper. Although such studies from David s work- 
shop have not survived (except the drawing of the 

226. IRR detail of trees in outside wings in Figure 199 
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228. IRR detail of tree in landscape view in Figure 284 



kneeling Christ for a night scene of Gethsemane; see 
chapter 3, Figure 48), chiaroscuro drawings of trees 
of a somewhat later date in the Errara Sketchbook 
(Figure 230) represent the type of study that may 
have served this purpose. 

Evidence that such drawings existed in David's 
studio as workshop models is provided by the rela- 
tionship between the Mauritshuis wings and a copy 
of the painting attributed to Ambrosius Benson, a 

227. IRR detail of trees in right outside wmg in Figure 199 



Rest on the Flight into Egypt (Figure 231), in a private 
collection in Genoa. This painting, which is one 
continuous forest scene not divided into two parts 
as is David s, shows a large tree in the center of the 
composition, which exhibits the stiffness of a copy, 
with the branches and leaves not as naturally arranged, 
with less variation in the angle in which the leaves 
are shown and less attention to naturalistic effects of 
light and shade. The same central tree (as well as 
the groupings of trees at the far left and right) in 
Benson's composition may be recognized in parts on 
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229- X-radiograph of outside landscape wings in Figure 199 



the right and left inside edges of Davids two wings. 
As the X-radiographs of the two wings indicate 
(Figure 229), David originally intended to follow the 
general plan of the configuration of trees seen in the 
Benson version, with more of the divided center tree 
featured in part on the left and on the right wing. At 
a mid-stage in the painting process, however, David 
revised his plan and extended the large tree at the 
top left of the left wing farther across the top of the 
painting, over the area he had already brushed in for 
the sky. 

David continued to revise his plan as he went 
along, eliminating some tree trunks to make the for- 
est more readable; the trunks of the trees chosen for 
the final version, he painted solidly in darker paint. 
In considering the balance of light and dark in the 
forest, he used color relationships as well. Leonardo da 
Vinci describes this phenomenon best as he examines 



"why the same trees appear brighter close to than far 
away": 

Trees of the same species show themselves as 
being brighter nearby than far away, for these 
reasons: 

1 . shadows show themselves to be darker near- 
by and on account of such darkness the illu- 
minated branches which border on them 
look brighter than they are; 

2. on taking the eye further away, the air which 
is interposed between this shadow and the 
eye, having a greater thickness than it used to 
possess, brightens this shadiness and gives it a 
color which takes on a blue hue, on which 
account the illuminated branches are not 
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231. Attributed to Ambrosias Benson, Rest on the FU^ht into E^^ypt, ca. 1525. Oil on panel, 61 x 53 cm. 
Private collection, Genoa 



shown with as definite a contrast as previ- 
ously, and they come to seem darker; 

3 . the images of hghtness and darkness which 
such branchings send to the eye have their 
boundaries mingled together and become 
confounded. Because the shadowy parts are 
always of greater quantity than the luminous 
parts, these shadows are more readily recog- 
nizable at a long distance than the lesser 
amounts of brightness. 



And for these three reasons trees show them- 
selves as darker at a distance than nearby 

Using a very dark green for the background 
foliage, David quickly brushed in the leafy branches. 
A mixed green was used for the boughs closer to the 
viewer, and finally a lead-tin yellow for the leaves on 
the branches closest to the viewer and in full light. 
David employed broad strokes for the background 
foliage, considerably varying his brushstroke from 
longer, engaged strokes to short dabs of impasto 
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paint, and making allowances for the angle of the 
leaves as they are observed in nature (Figure 232). 

The relation between David s Mauritshuis wings 
(which open onto the scene of the Nativity) and 
Benson's Rest on the Flight into Egypt is not limited 
to formal concerns but is also suggestive of greater 
thematic issues. Considered from more than simply 
the practical point of view of the use of patterns 
within David's workshop, the fact that depictions of 
both the Nativity and the Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt used the same forest view implies another 
relationship, that is, that this forest provides continu- 
ity of environment or setting in which an extended 
narrative takes place over a series of paintings. If we 
then look at the paintings by David and his work- 
shop of the Rest on the Flight into Egypt, in the 
Metropolitan Museum and in the Prado,^^ the possi- 
bility of an intentional extension of the narrative not 
just from scene to scene within one work, but from 
painting to painting becomes apparent. 

In the Rest on the Flight into Egypt (Figure 234), 
David introduced a dense forest view behind the 
Virgin and Child, calling to mind the setting for the 
Nativity Triptych. The Holy Family is seen en route 
at the upper right of the painting as they emerge 
from the woods through which they have been trav- 
eling. This suggests that the landscape is as continu- 
ous as the narrative of Christ's life and the viewer's 
pilgrimage through it. 

The use of the landscape as a vehicle through 
which the pilgrim travels is all the more convincing- 
ly suggested by the artist's increasingly successful 
integration of figures into their space. Although tra- 
ditionally thought all to date from the same period, 
the version in the National Gallery of Art, Washington 
(Figure 233), exhibits a different emphasis in theme 
from that of the others in New York and Madrid, 
for example (Figures 234 and 235), as well as an 
earlier execution from the point of view of paint- 
ing technique and of sophistication in mastering 
three-dimensional bodies in space. But it is the par- 
ticular way in which David focused on the subject 
in his depiction of landscape that is our concern 
here. 



All of the versions of the Rest place the Virgin and 
Child front and center in an Andachtsbild.^'^ Appealing 
to the viewer's association of these pictures with the 
manner in which the Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
was treated in the widely popular devotional litera- 
ture of the day, principally that of Ludolph of Saxony, 
the Meditationes of Pseudo-Bonaventure, and the 
texts relating the Seven Sorrows of the Virgin Mary, 
the theme is presented as a series of events, all of 
which are meant to be experienced and imitated in 
devotional practice. 

Thus, in the background of the Washington ver- 
sion (Figure 233), more or less following the myriad 
stories of the Rest, we find Joseph tapping the chest- 
nut tree to gather sustenance for his family; the 
Virgin rests in the foreground with a traveling basket 
at her feet, holding the Christ Child, who plucks a 
bunch of grapes. Taken from contemporary exegeses 
of Isaiah, Genesis, and the Song of Songs, Mary is the 
vine and Christ the bunch of grapes. Analogous 




232. Details of leaves from outside wings in Figure 199 
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233- Gerard David, Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 1500-1505. Oil on oak (painted surface), 41.9 x 42.2 cm. Andrew W. Mellon Collection, 
National Gallery of Art, Washington (Photo © Board of Trustees, National Gallery of Art, Washington) 




234- Gerard David, Rest on the Flight into Egypt, ca. 1510-15. Oil on oak, 50.8 x 43.2 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
The Jules Bache Collection, 1949 (49.7.21) 



with the flowing of the Virgin's milk, the grapes 
may signify the nourishment of the faithful by the 
church, but they also carry Eucharistic meaning.'^' 
Multivalent is the symbolism that is also attached to 
the individually featured plants arranged across the 
foreground strip of landscape: plantain, mint, straw- 
berry, fern, and violet, associated with the iconography 
of the Garden of Paradise and conveying the themes 
of Christ's Incarnation, Passion, and Resurrection, as 
well as the Virgins humility/^^ 

Apart from the chestnut tree tapped by Joseph, 
the other trees are generalized in type and deliber- 
ately arranged to close off the composition at right 
and left, emphasizing a finite point in time rather 
than a momentary stop in a continuous narrative as 
is the case with the Metropolitan Museum Rest. 
Furthermore, the plants of symbolic meaning are 
evenly placed in a row across the immediate fore- 
ground like a series of individually studied specimens; 
there is no attempt at a more natural arrangement 
within an indigenous environment. The Virgin sits 
on a rocky ledge before the landscape rather than 
fully in it, a result of her frontal placement with her 
draperies arranged in a lateral configuration across the 
foreground plane. Spatial recession is achieved through 
a series of parallel, overlapping planes of different 
wedges of color in alternating dark and light tones, 
similar to the arrangement of the landscape in the 
MetropoHtan Museum's Crucifixion by David (Figure 
125), suggesting a related dating for the Washington 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt of about 1500-1505, rather 
than about 1510, as is more commonly assumed. 

The composition and thematic emphasis of the 
subject are considerably altered in the New York and 
Madrid versions (Figures 234 and 235). Instead of 
representing an individual scene excerpted from the 
Rest narrative as the Washington panel does, these ver- 
sions underscore the continuous travel of the FHght 
in a series of scenes. In the middle distance at the 
right, the Virgin Mary with the Child proceeds on the 
donkey out of the forest into a clearing, followed by 
Joseph dressed as a traveler, with a straw hat and 
basket mounted on his walking stick, which is flung 
over his shoulder. At the left in the distance is their 



valtimate destination, symbolizing Egypt, mentioned 
in the Golden Legend and Pseudo-Bonaventure's 
Meditations on the Life of Christ as Helyopolis or 
Hermopolis and in an associated fifteenth-century 
Christmas song as being "a very fine city."'^^ 

In close proximity to the viewer, the Virgin pauses 
on this arduous journey and nurses the Child, giv- 
ing him sustenance. The accounts of female mystics 
in the Low Countries are possibly alluded to here, 
wherein holy food — or the Eucharist — is equated 
with ordinary eating.'^^ Just as the Virgin suckles her 
child with her milk, so too Christ nourishes the 
faithful with his own sacrificed Body and Blood. 
This message is indicated in the New York painting 
(Figure 234) as the Christ Child turns toward the 
viewer in invitation to this nourishment, and is 
emphasized directly below by the glimpse of the 
Virgin s underdress in red (the color of Christ's 
Passion) and the broad-leaf plantain, popularly known 
for its medicinal value as the stancher of blood. 
That Christ's act is redemptive of humanity's trans- 
gressions is clear from the bough with apples to 
the right of the Virgin, a reminder of the original 
sin of Adam and Eve, and the ivy at the left indica- 
tive of the Resurrection. 

This landscape of the Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
shows an integrated knowledge of light, color, and 
volume of forms and a cohesive character to the 
composition, which is hardly imaginable without 
the lessons of Italian art. A symphony of greens and 
blues is handled with striking clarity in the fore- 
ground, in the deeply saturated hues of the Virgin's 
dress and cloak, and in the rich green, nichelike foil 
of the trees behind her. The remarkably subtle mod- 
ulations of color in the background left achieve a 
sense of light and atmosphere and a unity of the 
heavens and the earth that David realized only in 
his most mature works. 

The successful integration of three-dimensional 
figures within a landscape is due to David's under- 
standing of Itahan lessons of geometric form and 
the importance of shadow in creating perspective. 
He had somehow learned, as Leonardo had 
expressed it, that: 
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[sjhadows and lights are the most certain 
means by which the shape of any body comes 
to be known, because a color of equal lightness 
and darkness will not display any relief but give 
the effect of a flat surface which, with all its 
parts at equal distance, will seem equally dis- 
tant from the brightness that illuminates ity^ 

Thus the Virgin and Child sit like a great pyramid on 
the rocky ledge; their faces are modeled with subtle 
sfumato effects and the Virgins draperies in a chiaro- 
scuro treatment a la Leonardo. Behind the Virgin and 
Child, the foil of trees, varied in type as in the con- 
temporary Nativity Triptych (Figure 200), enfolds 
them like a niche. These developments in composition 
and in the impressive balance of color and light are 
characteristic of David's paintings of about 1510-15. 

A weaker version of the Rest in Madrid (Prado; 
Figure 235) fails to show these nuances of light, color, 
and form and must have been produced by a work- 
shop assistant in close collaboration with David. In 
this Prado version the lush foliage of the MetropoUtan 
painting is abbreviated, becoming more formulaic 
and patternlike. The travel theme, however, is further 
emphasized: both the traveling basket and Joseph's 
walking stick are placed in the foreground next to 
the Virgin. This theme is played out in a version in 
Antwerp (Figure 236), where Joseph, in traveling attire 
of straw hat, snoozes by the basket, water gourd, and 
walking stick. 

The emphasis in these later versions of the Rest 
on the Flight into Egypt specifically on travel and 
progress from one location to another necessitated a 
different type of setting, one that would more effec- 
tively express change of venue than the static scene of 
a singular time and place of the Washington painting 
(Figure 233). To accommodate his revised version 
of the theme, David changed the square format of 
the Washington painting to a vertical rectangle for 
the later versions; in so doing he provided the nec- 
essary space for the tall trees of the wooded glen 
from which the Holy Family emerges. The lush for- 
est, which curves around behind the Virgin, recalls 
the closed, intimate, and meditative environment 



David had achieved m the Baptism and Nativity 
Triptychs. 

Any preliminary studies David made for the forest 
view of the Rest on the Flight into Egypt have not sur- 
vived. That David probably made such studies is clear 
from the repeated use of the pattern for the placement 
of trees in the various versions, with slight variations 
provided by the modified placement of branches on 
those trees. 

David took advantage of the studies he had already 
made for his other landscapes, but for this theme he 
needed to consider the locale for an "Egypt." This he 
did with another study from nature, but one made 
with its eventual use already in mind (Figure 40). 
Like Fra Bartolomeo, whose drawings of landscapes 
with hill towns and farmhouses are well known,'^^' 
David appears to have made his study from nature 
with the eventual use of the drawing in mind. On the 
small sketchbook sheet he has recorded a church and 
scattered houses within a wooded area. What is par- 
ticularly interesting, however, is the placement of this 
sketch on the page. David has rendered the wooded 
village scene as a distant view, placed at the top of the 
page, while small plants on a grassy knoll are viewed 
close-up in the left foreground. While not copied 
exactly from the drawing to the painting, this general 
formula of distant village view within a wooded area 
and close-up view of plants on a hillock is followed in 
the series of the Rest on the FHght into Egypt paint- 
ings. Again, as with the lone tree study, David made 
his sketch from nature in order to study the far view 
of the landscape setting, expressed by Leonardo thus: 

The gaps made by air within the bodies of 
trees and the gaps made by trees within the air 
will not be shown to the eye over a long dis- 
tance, because where the whole is perceived 
with effort, the parts are distinguished with 
difficulty. Rather, a confused mixture is made, 
which mostly takes on [the appearance of] the 
part having the greater bulk. . . . there is made 
a mixture of air and darkness within the shad- 
owy tree, which run together into the eye 
which sees them.^^ 
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236. Workshop of Gerard David, Rest on the Flight into Egypt, ca. 1515. Oil on 
panel, 81 x 58 cm. Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerp 



In a radical departure from his predecessors, but 
following key innovations already evident in 
manuscript illumination and attuned to a developing 
market demand in Antwerp, David made landscape a 
central theme in his paintings. He may be duly cred- 
ited with introducing the forest landscape to panel 
painting, replete with local, recognizable features, in 
order to draw his viewer into a role as pilgrim and 
sojourner within the religious scene. The lush natu- 
raUsm of the flourishing forest served as a metaphor 

235. Workshop of Gerard David, Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 
ca. 1510-15. Oil on panel, 60 x 39 cm. Prado, Madrid 



for the dominion of God over all living things, a 
subject often treated in contemporary literature. 

David s landscape vision, often described as 
"poetic,"'^*^ is one of meditation, of retreat from the 
hectic world, an intimate, enclosed place for private 
devotion. It is diametrically opposed to the world- 
view landscape simultaneously in development by 
Joachim Patinir not far away from Bruges in Antwerp. 
Although David and Patinir were both admitted into 
the Antwerp painters' guild in 15 15, their landscape 
sensibilities could not be more different, perhaps a 
result of the environments in which they each found 
their inspiration. 
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It is undoubtedly no mere coincidence that, at 
the time both David and Patinir were developing 
landscape as a more specialized art form than it had 
heretofore been, the characters of Bruges and of 
Antwerp were becoming increasingly different. 
Having already suffered the expulsion of its foreign 
merchants by Maximilian as a result of the 1488 
revolt, and with its major link to maritime trade, 
the Zwin River, silting up, Bruges found itself being 
superseded by Antwerp, and it became more and 
more an isolated community. Antwerp had become 
an all-powerful economic force and major center 
of international trade in Europe. This, as Dan Ewing 
has aptly pointed out, was reflected in the city's art: 

Certain recurrent features of Patinir s land- 
scapes are consistent with merchant culture. 
These include the emphasis on travel, in the 
many ships and overland travelers who popu- 
late his pictures; the map-like conventions 
behind his panoramic views; and the promi- 
nence of ports and harbors. The livelihood of 
the Renaissance merchant depended upon 
these very elements: travel, map-reading and 
shipping, and ports. Patinir s landscapes, thus, 
are not just a "mirror of the earth," as Gibson 



suggested. They are also, and more precisely, a 
"mirror of merchants' experience."'''^ 

Ewing states further: "Patinir's idiosyncratic style 
would have made his pictures highly marketable," their 
elements creating "a high degree of product identity." 
He adds: "The creation of product identity is a classic 
method for individuating, and stimulating demand for, 
a market good."'°' This is an example of what De 
Marchi and van Miegroet call "creative differentia- 
tion": the process by which, in a competitive market, 
"competitors . . . alter the basis on which they com- 
pete ... [in order to gain] some particular advantage." 

David's individualized form of landscape — the 
enclosed forest view — may be understood as part of 
this same development of product identity within an 
increasingly competitive market environment. Just 
as Patinir's world-view landscapes with their craggy 
rock formations immediately advertised a "Patinir," 
so too may David's forest scenes and lone-standing 
trees studied from nature have signaled a "David." 
Each landscape type, in its own way, was representa- 
tive of what the buyer wanted, whether as an impetus 
to devotional practice in a quiet place of meditation, 
or as a reflection of the confluence of sacred and 
secular worlds and their broader horizons. 



NOTES 

I . The earliest known provenance for the triptych is the 
Urrutia family Navarre, whence it came to the collection 
of Ramon F. Urrutia in Madrid, by 1920, when the triptych 
was still intact. By 1928 it had been acquired by Duveen 
Bros., Paris and New York, which sold it to Jules S. Bache, 
New York, in 1928. Bache in turn placed it on loan to the 
Museum from 1943 bequeathed it six years later. Negative 
comments about the attribution of the landscape to David 
from Mayer (1920, p. 97; and Antwerp 1930, p. 36), as well as 
other extenuating circumstances, may have prompted the 
removal of the outside wings from the triptych between 
1930 and 1932, when they were sold to the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam. (Later, Scillia [1975, pp. 239-40] suggested that the 
two panels are of a different style than the interior of the 
Nativity Triptych and probably were originally one inde- 
pendent painting cut into two parts.) While the landscapes 
remained on the panels (though thinned down and mount- 



ed on another wood support), the New York paintings were 
transferred to canvas. This altered the surface characteristics 
of the paintings (the upper glaze layers were considerably 
worn and portions of the modeling of the faces — particu- 
larly of the donors and saints — were lost) and has contribut- 
ed to the loss of portions of the ground and underdrawing 
layers. For references, see van Miegroet 1989, cat. no. 30, 
p. 298. 

2. For the history of the purchase of the outside wings 
by the Rijksmuseum, see Bruijnen 1997, p. 13 and n. 22. A 
certain picturesque restoration of the house and tower in 
the left wing may also have caused doubts about the attribu- 
tion to David; this was corrected in later restorations (see 
ibid., pp. 13, 17). 

3. Stechow 1966, p. 64. 

4. Van Puyvelde 1947, no. 3; Haverkamp-Begemann and 
Chong 1985, p, 58; van Miegroet 1989, pp. 232, 298. 
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5- Such naturalistic forest views, depending on locally 
identifiable sites, are not presented again until nearly two 
decades later, in Bernaert van Orley's famous Hunts of 
Maximilian tapestry series. See Ainsworth 1982, esp, 
pp. 79-144, and Balis et al. 1993, pp. 10-37, 54" -^^3 • 

6. The number and identification of the animals on the 
wings have been misread in previous pubUcations and were 
not clarified until the 1987 restoration of the painting. See 
discussion in Bruijin 1997, pp. 17 and 21 and nn. 27 and 28. 

7. On the earlier confused state of this building and its 
subsequent restoration, see ibid. p. 17, and figs. 5-9. 

8. On the opening and closing of altarpieces and the 
relationship of outside to inside themes, seeTeasdale Smith 
1959; Butzkamm 1990, pp. 142-43; Belting and Kruse 1994, 
pp. 60-62; Buijsen 1997, p. 31, and discussion in Jacobs 1998, 
pp. 12-18. 

9. Friedlander 1924-37, vol VI (1928), p. 143, no. 160. 

10. See Baldass 1936, p. 95, and Boon [1946] p. 51 n. i, 
where Friedlander s claim is rejected. 

11. Harting 1995 and Buijsen s critique of this interpre- 
tation in 1997, pp. 27-28, 33. 

12. Buijsen 1997, pp. 32-34. For other interesting references 
to the ox and the ass, see Lievens-De Waegh 1991, pp. 35-36. 

13. Summers 1987, pp. 311-35, esp. p. 311. 

14. Ibid., p. 312. 

15. Ibid., p. 313. 

16. See Ringbom 1984. 

17. Falkenburg 1988, p. 9. 

18. See ibid.; Harbison 1993, pp. 157-66; and Botvinick 
1992, pp. 1-18. 

19. See, for example: J.J. Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life 
in the Middle Ages, trans. L.Toumlin Smith (New York, 196 1); 
D. R. Howard, Writers and Pilgrims: Medieval Pilgrimage 
Narratives and Their Posterity (Berkeley, 1980); and J. 
Sumption, Pilgrimage: An Image of Medieval Religion (Totowa, 
N.J., 1975). 

20. Haverkamp-Begemann and Chong 1985, pp. 57-58, 
and van Miegroet 1989, p. 298. 

21. Mayer 1920, p. 97; Baldass 1936, p. 94; Winkler 1964, 
p. 152 n.4. 

22. Friedlander 1967-76, vol. IV (1967) pi. 25. 

23. Although a number of these pieces of wheat are 
repainted, remnants of the original lie beneath these 
restorations. 

24. See BehHng 1967, pp. 33-36, 79-80; and Levi 
d'Ancona 1977, p. 126. 

25. See Maegawa 1959, pp. 181-94; Maegawa i960, 
pp. 9-39, 251-92. 

26. See Maegawa i960, p. 35. This view is also stated by 
Jan van Denemarken of Utrecht in his Die historie, die gheti- 
den ende die exempelen van der Heyligher Vrouwen Sint Annen 
(written in i486), as in Brandenbarg 1995, p. 51. 

27. As discussed by Denis the Carthusian in his treatise 
on the Mass, Exposito Missae. See Hedeman 1995, p. 194. 

28. Saint Leonard was identified in earlier Hterature as 
Saint Vincent (see Mayer 1920, p. 97) and thereafter as such 
in the literature and as Saint Lawrence (in archival material 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Hallmarks of Bruges 

and the Beginning of Mass Production 




he modern-day prejudice against copies is 
due to our preoccupation with concepts of 
creativity, invention, and originality in works 



of art. In the field of early Netherlandish painting, 
this bias was fostered to a certain extent by one of the 
preeminent scholars in the field. Max J. Friedlander 
made an enormous contribution through his sys- 
tematic categorization of groups of paintings that he 
attributed to known and eponymous masters. He 
concentrated his efforts on questions of attribution, 
authenticity, and originality — issues of primary consid- 
eration for art historians of the 1940s. In his introduc- 
tion to the initial volume of Die altniederldndische 
Malerei in 1924, Friedlander seized upon "the growth 
of individual expression" in the Renaissance as the 
fundamental key to defining the masters of the age.' 
By emphasizing the specific characteristics of each 
artist, he focused on originality in order to differen- 
tiate the works of one artist from those of another. 

Any serious consideration of the production of 
copies in the Netherlands in the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries might well be regarded as the 
antithesis of Friedlander s approach. As Jean Wilson 
has noted,". . . he essentially dismissed these works 
because they did not reproduce his own conception 
of the creative process which he believed guaran- 
teed the identification of authenticity."^ Copies are 
mentioned by Friedlander in the volumes of Die alt- 
niederldndische Malerei only as verification of the char- 
acteristic traits of certain artists, or as testimony to 
the individual and original production of previous 
Netherlandish painters on whose works they depend. 
For Friedlander the sight recognition of a copy as 
part of a general group sufficed. He understood 
copies to be "equivocal in what they revealed of [a 

Detail of Figure 24T 



painter's] nature,"^ and, therefore, he left unstudied 
the various groupings he had compiled. 

The recent reconsideration of the phenomenon 
of copies at the turn of the sixteenth century has 
been prompted by three separate but equally rapidly 
developing branches of art historical inquiry: the 
renewed study of documents concerning commis- 
sions for paintings, the effect of socioeconomic fac- 
tors (mainly art markets) on artistic production, and 
the technical investigation of original works of art. ^ 
Jelly Dijkstra has discovered that, in contracts for 
commissioned works of art, one-third of those from 
the late fifteenth century and one-half of those from 
the early sixteenth specifically request a copy of an 
existing work.^ New research has looked into art- 
market sales and questioned how the widespread 
production of copies at this time directly reflected 
prevailing tastes of the buying public, as well as iden- 
tified the specific themes that were in favor. Finally, 
though technical investigation of paintings is not new, 
increased emphasis on it has provided a significant 
amount of previously unknown information about 
how copies were made and when they were made, 
thus leading to a better understanding of why they 
were made. 

As far as the works of Gerard David are concerned, 
the close study of copies produced by him and his 
workshop reveals shifts in the manner in which paint- 
ings were produced that resulted from changing 
client demand and the way in which art was mar- 
keted at the time. As it will become clear in the fol- 
lowing discussion, some copies were produced on 
commission to the specifications of the cHent. These 
can be distinguished from copies that were created for 
the open art market. The latter group shows develop- 
ments in subject matter from a distinctly religious to 
a more secular content, in addition to early indications 
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237- Jan van Eyck and Workshop, Virgin and Child with Saints Barbara and Elizabeth and Jan Vos, ca. 1441-43. Oil on panel, transferred to 
Masonite press wood with oak veneer and cradled, original painted surface; 43 x 58.2 cm. The Frick Collection, New York (Photo 
(Copyright the Frick Collection, New York) 



of Streamlined methods of manufacture introduced 
in order to meet increased market demand. Herein 
lies the physical evidence of Davids progressive ten- 
dencies and efforts to retain a competitive edge in a 
period of artistic and economic transition. 

Hallmarks of Bruges 

In Flanders '*La piete mariale domine toutes les autres, 
tant par son itensite que par la multiplicite des traces 
qu'elle laisse ou des faits qu'elle suscite."'^ The evi- 
dence of a cult following and particular veneration 
of the Virgin Mary was ubiquitous in the south 
Netherlands in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 



centuries. In Bruges statues of the Virgin graced the 
facades of Les Halles, the Hotel deVille, the Belfry, 
the city gates, and the place de la Bourse, for example, 
as well as important town residences of the Italian 
and Spanish community of merchants and bankers. 
Nearly every street corner had a niche filled with a 
small statue of Mary, illuminated at night by lanterns.^ 
Just as today, the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwekerk dominated 
the cityscape, and a number of smaller churches and 
religious confraternities were devoted to particular 
events of the Virgins hfe or her nature — for example, 
Sint Salvatorskerk to her Assumption and Seven 
Sorrows, and the Minorites and the Confraternity of 
the Dry Tree to the Virgins Immaculate Conception.^ 
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This thriving devotion was fostered by the tangible 
evidence of the Virgin, such as reUcs of her hair and 
her milk, housed in Bruges at the Sint Donaaskerk,'^ 
and by the outcome of contemporary theological 
debates over Christian beliefs. Attempting to resolve 
differences between the Roman Catholic and Eastern 
Orthodox churches, the Council of Ferrara-Florence 
of 1438-45 found common ground in their devotion 
to the Virgin Mary. These years of conflict with the 
Eastern Church fostered an interest in, and the intro- 
duction of, certain Byzantine icons to the West. 
Among them, and perhaps the most famous of all, 
was a painting brought by Canon Fursy de Bruille 
(who had attended the Council of Ferrara-Florence) 
from Rome to Cambrai in 1440 to be installed in 
the cathedral there. Although actually of Sienese ori- 
gin from the second quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the so-called Cambrai Madonna (Figure 254) 
was modeled on a Byzantine prototype. At the time, 
it was believed by those who worshiped before it 




238. Greek icon of the Hodegetria type, State Museum of Russia, 
Saint Petersburg, Russia (Photo Scala/Art Resource, NY) 



to be an actual portrait of the Virgin and Child 
painted by Saint Luke himself. Presented thus, the 
painting assumed a cult status upon its arrival in 
Cambrai as the source of miraculous events." In 
an effort to perpetuate the spiritual value of the 
Cambrai Madonna, Jean de Bourgogne, the comte 
d'Etampe, nephew of the duke of Burgundy, ordered 
three exact copies of the painting to be made by 
Petrus Christus in 1454. About the same time the 
chapter of the cathedral commissioned another twelve 
from Hayne de Bruxelles, one of which may be iden- 
tified as a panel in the Nelson-Atkins Museum in 
Kansas City.'^ 

In discussing this phenomenon of copies, Hans 
Belting observed that "... the repHca was a witness 
of the original and aroused the same hopes as the 
latter. It was known from cult legends that images 
had multiphed miraculously and had worked mira- 
cles through their copies. The copy was therefore 
expected to share in the privileges enjoyed by the 
authentic original, in this case through the will of 
the Virgin. ... By the duplicate one honored the 
unique original. This is why the duplicate makes 
sure that the original is being easily recognized as 
[a] type."'^ 

The power of the Cambrai Madonna was such 
that its influence extended from the religious into 
the political sphere. The commission of copies fol- 
lowed shortly after the fall of Constantinople to the 
Ottoman Turks in 1453, an event that prompted 
Philip the Good's plans for a crusade against the 
"infidels." It was possibly in an effort to solicit sup- 
port for this campaign, as Jean Wilson argues, that 
the comte d'Etampe ordered copies, perhaps for the 
purpose of distributing them to noblemen wavering 
in their backing or to churches where funds might 
be raised for the crusade.'^ 

Except for the Cambrai Madonna, the influence and 
assimilation of Greek icons, often by way of Italian 
versions, into the mainstream of early Netherlandish 
painting have been httle studied up to this point and 
were far more pervasive than has been recognized. 
Certain Virgin and Child types thought to have orig- 
inated in the oeuvre of early Netherlandish painters 
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239- Petrus Christus, Virgin and Child in an Archway, ca. 1450-55. 
Oil on panel, 55.5 x 31.5 cm. Szepmiiveszeti Muzeum, Budapest 



undoubtedly find their source in Greek or pseudo- 
Greek icons. One example is the Virgin and Child 
found in the Eyckian Virgin and Child with Saints 
Barbara and Elizabeth and Jan Vos (Figure 237).'^ 
Although the Virgin and Child are placed in the 
contemporary context of a Flemish landscape and 
architectural setting and accompanied by the appro- 
priate saints and the donor, Jan Vos, their poses, 
especially that of the Child, who holds an orb with 
a cross and blesses the devout with his right hand, 
originate in the Hodegetria type of Greek icon 




240. Master of the Andre Madonna, Virgin and Child in a Porch, 
ca. T500. Oi] on panel, 62 x 32 an.Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection, 
Madrid (Photo © Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, Madrid) 



(Figure 238) and are found in numerous versions 
in Italian art preceding their introduction into the 
north."' 

The efflorescence of this image in Bruges was 
the result of its status, enhanced by the actions of 
Bishop Martinus of Mayo, who consecrated and 
attached indulgences to the Eyckian painting on 
September 3, 1443, along with two others given to 
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the Carthusian monastery at Genadedal by its prior, 
JanVos/^The same prior commissioned Petrus 
Christus to make an additional small devotional panel 
for his own private use, wherein he is depicted 
kneeling before this particular Virgin and Child 
(Gemaldegalerie, Berlin)/^ Thereafter, in the context 
of a different setting, which affects the meaning of 
the image, the identical Virgin and Child are found 
in another painting by Petrus Christus, of about 
1450-55 (Figure 239), which provided the model 
for at least two other copies (one formerly in The 
Hague, now on loan to the Museum Boymans-van 
Beuningen; and a lost one formerly in the Stroganoff 
collection, Saint Petersburg).'*^ A connection of this 
image specifically with Bruges, and probably again 
with the Carthusian monastery at Genadedal, can 
be made with the version by a follower of Gerard 
David s, the Master of the Andre Madonna (Figure 

240) ;^'' here a Carthusian monk is seen strolling in 
the garden in the background before the cityscape 
of Bruges.^' 

In a parallel development, and often wrongly 
confused with the Virgin and Child type of the pre- 
vious discussion, is the one found in the Metropolitan 
Museum Virgin and Child with Four Angels (Figure 

241) ." In this painting the Child — his back to the 
viewer — is closely held by the Virgin's embrace. 
This type is often connected to its earliest known 
Netherlandish manifestation, Jan van Eyck's Virgin 
and Child at the Fountain of 1439 (Figure 242). The 
tender embrace of Mary and Christ, and particularly 
the awkward-looking position of the Child's arms — 
one around the neck of the Virgin and the other 
turned outward and extended across her proper 
right shoulder — are its identifying features. In light 
of the evolution of the Virgin and Child discussed 
above, it is not surprising to find that this type too 
originates in earlier icons, as a variant of the Eleousa 
type (Figure 243).'^ 

Widely known as the Pelagonitisa Virgin, the 
earhest example of this Virgin with the squirming 
Christ Child is found in a thirteenth-century minia- 
ture from a Serbian Gospel. Lasareff noted that this 
type, with its ''strongly accented genre element, makes 



a definite break in the tradition of the hieratic aus- 
terity characteristic of Byzantine art" and appears to 
have been the "logical outcome of a revitalization 
affecting all the art of the thirteenth century." From 
the Christian East the so-called Virgin with the 
Playing Child was assimilated into dugento and 
trecento painting in Italy, all the time assuming 
increasingly naturalistic postures.'^ It is perhaps 
again through Italian examples — as in the case of 
the Cambrai Madonna — that this charming type 
became known in the north. 

Neither the specific icon nor the impetus for Van 
Eyck's assimilation of this type for his Virgin and 
Child at the Fountain is known. The deliberately 
shallow space and the decorative cloth of honor, 
however, suggest the planar designs and gold back- 
grounds of traditional icons, while the tightly 
cropped composition, its individual features enfold- 
ing the Virgin in a nichelike space, also evokes the 
setting for sculpture. Craig Harbison, in fact, has sug- 
gested that the inspiration for this representation may 
have been a statue initially referred to as Our Lady 
of the Fountain, which was reputedly discovered in 
1403 by Philip the Bold (grandfather of Philip the 
Good) near a fountain of water during a military 
campaign to fortify the coast at Dunkerque.^^ Later 
known as Our Lady of the Dunes, the statue inspired 
great devotion. Given the apparent stylistic association 
of the motif of the Virgin and Child with Eastern 
icons, however, it is perhaps more likely that Philip 
the Good, Van Eyck's great patron, shared with him 
his small collection of Greek icons, listed in his inven- 
tories as paintings de la fagon de Grece,^^ one of which 
may have been a forerunner of the type depicted by 
Jan. The fountain in his painting probably relates to 
the contemporary association of such Virgin and 
Child images with the text of the Song of Solo- 
mon (4:12 and 15).^^^ 

The number of paintings depicting this motif of 
the Virgin and Child attest to its celebrated status as 
an image for veneration. These include an exact copy 
probably from Van Eyck's workshop;-^" an illuminated 
page from a book of hours of about 1450;^' a later 
version in Berlin (perhaps intended for export to 
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242. Jan van Eyck, Virgin and Child at the Fountain, 1439, Oil on panel, ca. x 13 cm (without 
frame), shown with original frame. Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerp 



Italy, for it shows an enclosed garden of southern 
flora);^^ a variant with the Virgin and Child in a 
porch, of about 1500; Davids own version in the 
Metropolitan Museum, along with an exact copy 
from the late sixteenth (?) century;^^^ and one 

241. Gerard David, Virgin and Child with Four Angels, ca. 15 10-15. 
Oil on panel, 63.2 x 39. t cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wrightsman, 1977 (1977.1.1) 



attributed to Isenbrant that reflects the popularity 
in the early sixteenth century of roadside-shrine 
Madonnas (Figures 244-248). -^^ 

The setting of the MetropoHtan Museum painting 
(Figure 241), identical to that of the painting of 
the Master of the Andre Madonna discussed above 
(wherein a different Virgin and Child icon is depict- 
ed, Figure 240),^^ again suggests a link with the 
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243- Unknown Bohemian painter, Virgin and Child Facing the Man of Sorrows, ca. 1350. Tempera on panel, 18.5 x 25 cm. Staatliche 
Kunsthalle, Karlsruhe 



Carthusian monastery of Genadedal.This raises the 
questions of whether PhiUp the Good, who with the 
other dukes of Burgundy was a generous benefactor 
of the Carthusian order, gave an icon of this type 
to the monks there, or whether the prototype was 
another of the three paintings given by Prior Jan Vos 
and consecrated and granted indulgences by Bishop 
Martinus of Mayo on his 1443 visit to Genadedal. 
The two other paintings receiving this elevated sta- 
tus, aside from the Frick panel, were also images of 
the Virgin. ^7 One is described as a Virgin nursing 
the Child (left) along with a Resurrection (right) — 
possibly a diptych; a third is listed as a Virgin carry- 
mg the Child. But the entry is brief and cannot be 
linked definitively with the model for our painting. 

The Virgin and Child with Four Angels (Figure 241) 
by Gerard David has sometimes been referred to as 
archaistic, as a painting that harks back to Jan van 



Eyck's Virgin and Child at the Fountain of some sev- 
enty years earlier. Considering the painting thus 
as a derivative knockoff of an earlier famous work 
ignores its primary importance as a devotional object 
for the veneration of an esteemed icon. Moreover, to 
maintain the label of archaism, one must necessarily 
establish that there was no replication of the image 
in the intervening years, which, as has been demon- 
strated here, is patently not the case. Rather than 
archaistic, David s interpretation may be seen as part 
of the natural evolution of the representation of 
this particular icon of the Virgin and Child in late- 
fifteenth- and early-sixteenth-century Netherlandish 
art — presented in a fashion that, contrary to being 
in any sense retardataire, is decidedly modern. 

This repeated use of Jan van Eyck's motif of the 
Virgin and Child in a chronological continuum over 
a period of about eighty years is not due to a lack of 
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244- Workshop copy after Jan van Eyck, Virj^in and Child at the 
Fountain, ca. 1440. Oil on panel, 18.4 x 11.7 cm. Private collection, 
Antwerp 



imagination on the part of Bruges school painters, or 
an impoverished reserve of motifs from which to 
draw. Rather, it points to the sustained popularity 
of a certain image — perhaps one with indulgences 
attached to it or one that had gained particular spir- 
itual value or worth because of miracles believed 
to have been performed through the icon — and the 
desire on the part of patrons and clients to share in 
the power and privileges of the authentic original 
through its copies. 

The setting for the icon, however, could be 
changed from painting to painting in order to reflect 
different devotional emphases at the time. David s 
presentation is conventional in many ways, but he 



modernized it m order to engage the empathy of 
the contemporary viewer. The Virgin stands at the 
Porta Coeli, which here is not simply a door or gate 
to heaven, but a porch with an up-to-date, grand 
Renaissance arch and columns with Italianate capi- 
tals. To the accompaniment of sweet melodies from 
the lute and the harp, she is poised to be crowned 
as Queen of Heaven by the two angels above. David 
included the musical angels from another well-known 
pictorial tradition — that originating in the art of 
Robert Campin and his popular composition of the 
Virgin and Child in an Apse (Figure 249)^° — along 
with the golden tiled floor and the gold strings on 
the instruments of the angels to reinforce the notion 
that the porch where the Virgin stands is the heavenly 
realm. Although various copies of Campin's design 
must have been known to David (indeed, one in 
the Phoenix Art Museum is even attributed to his 




245. Anonymous French painter, Virgin and Child with Two Angels 
(from HM 1 100, fol. 182), ca. 1450. Detail. Tempera on vellmii. 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California 
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246. Anonymous Netherlandish painter? after Jan van Eyck, Virgin 
and Child at the Fountain, ca. 1480- 1500. Oil on panel, 57 x 41 cm. 
Gemaldegalerie, SMPK, Berlin (Photo Jorg P. Anders, Berlin) 



workshop), his immediate association of musical 
angels with the Virgin and Child was likely inspired 
by the example of Hans Memling, his predecessor in 
Bruges, who employed them in several compositions 
throughout his career/' Memlings paintings include 
the arch over the Virgin (though she is invariably sit- 
ting, not standing) and the enclosed garden behind 
her. Far from representing an archaistic trend with the 
Virgin and Child with Four Angels, then, David com- 
bined the motifs of long-standing and very popular 
strains in early Netherlandish painting, and added 
to them his own contemporary flavor. 

The Virgin's imminent coronation as Queen of 
Heaven refers not only to her Assumption and tri- 
umph over death, but also to the fulfillment of her 
relationship with Christ as his bride, a concept that 
is stressed in the Song of Solomon.'^- Beyond the 



247. Anonymous Netherlandish painter, Virgin and Child, ca. 1500. 
Oil on panel, 58.4 x 30.8 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Marquand Collection, Gift of Henry G. Marquand, 1889 (89.15.24) 



suggestion of this relationship between the Virgin 
and Child, which is reflected in the gentle embrace 
of the two, are other indications. Eithne Wilkens 
connects the prayer beads, which are carried by the 
Christ Child in the Van Eyck painting but here 
have become a rosary, to betrothals and weddings in 
medieval Europe, when they were presented by the 
bridegroom to the bride as a sign of respect and 
trust.4^ In this context the rosary beads further echo 
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248. Attributed to Adriaen Isenbrant, Virgin and Child in a Shrine, ca. 1320. Oil on panel 22.8 x 17.4 cm. 
Private collection, Germany 



the poetry of the Song of Solomon, in which Christ 
was understood in contemporary exegeses as the 
bridegroom and the Virgin as his bride. The rosary 
beads carried by the Child allude to the opening 
phrase recited on them, "Ave Maria, gratia plena," 
or "Hail Mary, full of grace," the words uttered by 



Gabriel at the Annunciation to the Virgin, and 
therefore recall the moment of Christ's Incarnation 
and entry into the world. The Child looks out at 
the viewer, inviting the meditation that accompanies 
the recitation of the rosary, a practice initiated by the 
Carthusians but one that had become widespread 
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249- Workshop of Robert Campin, Vir<^iri and Child in an Apse, ca. 1475. Oil on panel 
transferred to canvas, 45.1 x 34.3 cm. Rogers Fund, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Rogers Fund, 1905 (05.39.2) 



in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, after the 
cult of the rosary was established at Douai by a 
Dominican, Alanus de Rupe, in 1470/^ 

David has converted the traditional hortus conclusus 
into a naturalistic garden, where a Carthusian monk 
strolls in the background reading a book. The Carthu- 
sian monastery of Genadedal, formerly located just 
beyond the city walls of Bruges, is most likely 
intended here, since the locally identifiable churches 
of Sint Jakobs^"^ and Onze-Lieve-Vrouwe (in its state 
before the alterations to the tower in 1519)^' are visi- 
ble just beyond the wall to the left and right of the 
Virgin s head/^ 



Seemingly casually planted, the garden nonethe- 
less provides clues to the specific meaning of the 
painting, that is, the redemption of humanity and 
the Virgin's participatory role as coredemptor with 
Christ, a concept discussed extensively by Carthusian 
authors, especially Denis the Carthusian, who wrote 
to augment and elucidate the texts of Ludolph the 
Carthusian of nearly a hundred years before him/*-* 
Prominently placed just beyond the porch to the left 
of the Virgin is the iris (or sword lily), which signi- 
fies the prophecy of Simeon in the Gospel of Luke 
(2:35) of the sword that would pierce through the 
heart of the Mother of God as she experienced the 
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rejection of her son by mankind. To the right is the 
columbine, symboUzing the Virgin s sorrow, as its 
name in French, ancoUe, was thought at the time to 
be related to the word for "melancholy." Joining 
these flowers, near the iris, is the strawberry plant, 
whose five-petaled blossoms represent the five wounds 
endured by Christ on the cross and whose tripartite 
leaves stand for the Trinity.^' These flowers tradition- 
ally are emblematic of the Seven Sorrows of the 
Virgin, by which Mary expressed her compassion 
with certain events of Christ's suffering. IHESUS 
[re]dempt[or] on the cloth under the Christ 
Child underscores this meaning, as do the angels' 
headbands with crosses and the Virgin's cloak in 
red, the color of Christ's Passion. 

By sharing the Virgin s compassion through med- 
itation on the suffering of Christ, the devout sought 
the intercessory powers of the Virgin Mary for their 
own salvation. Through fervent prayer, the most 
sought-after experience was a vision of the holy 
personage come alive, an experience that is directly 
intended by this painting. In David's composition 
the Virgin is literally only a step away. 

Whether the original model for this motif of the 
Virgin and Child in the Metropolitan painting was 
an icon de la fagon de Grece of the type Philip the 
Good collected (as seems likely, given its derivation 
ultimately from the Pelagonitisa Virgin), or a contem- 
porary painting that was consecrated and endowed 
with indulgences, or both, David made specific ref- 
erence to a model close at hand. This is Jan van 
Eyck's version, which he copied exactly in pen and 
ink on paper (Figure 35). As has been discussed in 
chapter i, David must have had access to Van Eyck's 
panel,^-^ or an exact copy of it (such as Figure 244), 
for the pen-and-ink sketch trails off with incomplete 
forms at the edges of the design where the original 
painting meets its engaged frame, slightly cutting off 
the draperies of the angels and the left edge of the 
fountain basin (compare Figures 242 and 35). 

From this small drawing, David may have pro- 
duced a larger-scale design, working out the forms 
in considerable detail, thus eliminating the need for 
the type of more fully worked-up underdrawing 




250. IRR detail of Virgin and Child in Figure 241 



that is routinely found in David's paintings. 
equally likely, however, that he simply copied the 
drawing by eye with brush and ink onto the 
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251. IRR detail of Virgin and Child in Figure 241 



grounded panel, making slight adjustments in the con- 
tours of forms and at the lower edge of the draperies 
in order to coordinate the fall of the folds with the 
stone ledge of the porch (Figures 250 and 251). 
Incised lines demarcate the archway, a summary 
underdrawing lays out the basic forms of the land- 
scape and buildings and the music-making angels, 
and slightly more detailed work in brush and pen 
shows indications for the modeling of the draperies 
of the angels above. 

The X-radiograph provides more revealing infor- 
mation about David s considerations during the evo- 
lution of this painting (compare Figures 251 and 
252). The detail of the Virgin and Child shows quite 
clearly that David originally followed the Eyckian 
model exactly, both in the underdrawing and in the 
initial paint layers; that is, the Virgin with her hair 
pulled in tightly at the nape of her neck and the 
profile view of the Christ Child's head. In the upper 
paint layers, he re-formed Van Eyck's Virgin into his 




252. X-radiograph detail of heads of Virgin and Child in Figure 241 



own familiar type, adding loose, flowing hair with 
golden highlights, and turned the head of the Christ 
Child outward (as he did in the Metropolitan 
Museum Rest on the Flight into Egypt, Figure 234) 
to address the viewer directly These modifications 
and the afterthought of the boldly Italianate columns 
and capitals with putti heads painted over the com- 
pleted archway, as well as the view to the Bruges 
cityscape and vast distance in the landscape beyond, 
transformed Van Eyck's Virgin and Child at the Fountain 
into a vision of the Virgin and Child taking place 
in contemporary Bruges. 

Just as in the Metropolitan Museum version of 
the Rest on the Flight into Egypt, David demonstrates 
here an advanced understanding of the balance of 
color and light, including the delicate chiaroscuro 
treatment of the music-making angels and the subtle 
sfumato effects for the modeling of the heads of the 

253 . X-radiograph of Figure 241 
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Virgin and Child, and thereby achieves a convincing 
integration of the figures within the space, not sim- 
ply before it. Attention lavished on the details — the 
gold strings of the harp, the sumptuous golden-tiled 
floor, the couleur changeante effects for the lute-playing 
angel's robe — is not at the expense of the greater 
whole, which encompasses not only the city of 
Bruges, but also the mountainous landscape of the 
world beyond. Undoubtedly an important commis- 
sion (for an unknown client) painted by David at 
the peak of his creative talents, the Virgin and Child 
with Four Angels must date from about 1510-15.^^' 
This painting, then, was not in any sense a standard 
copy or replica of Van Eyck's Antwerp panel, but an 
inspired statement of Carthusian doctrine delivered 
through the vehicle of a venerated icon (to which Van 
Eyck's painting probably also refers) in a purposefully 




254. Unknown Sienese painter, Cambrai Madonna, ca. 1340. Oil on 
panel. Cathedral of Cambrai (Photo Copyright IRPA-KIK, 
Brussels) 



arranged, contemporary setting with which the view- 
er could identify 

The fascination with Byzantine-inspired icons 
led to their assimilation into the mainstream of 
Netherlandish painting in the form of small devo- 
tional diptychs. Among these are a series of works 
by David of the Virgin and Child and Christ Taking 
Leave of His Mother (Figures 256, 257, 261, and 
262), probably originally framed to be opened and 
closed like a book, which focused on the mystery 
of Christ's Incarnation and his purpose on earth. 
Found in the tracts of Pseudo-Bonaventure s Medita- 
tiones vitae Christi and Ludolf of Saxony's Vita Christie 
the essence of the theological discussions prompting 
such images was that one could approach Christ and 
receive salvation through participation in and imita- 
tion of his Ufe, particularly by personal identification 




255. Dieric Bouts, Virgin and Child, ca. 1455-60. Oil on panel, 21.6 x 
16.5 cm. The MetropoHtan Museum of Art, Theodore M. Davis 
Collection, Bequest ofTheodore M.Davis, 1915 (30.95.280) 
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256a,b. Gerard David, Viriiin and Child and ChristTaking Leave of His Mother, ca. i490-95- Oil on panel, each 9.7 x 7.5 cm.Alte 
Pinakothek, Munich 




257a,b. Gerard David, Virgin and Child and Christ Taking Leave of His Mother, ca. 1490-95. Oil on panel, n.5 x 8 cm and n.5 x 7 cm. 
OfFendiche Kunstsammlung, Basel 
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258. Gerard David, Virgin and Child, ca. 1490. Oil on panel, 7/) x 
5.1 cm. Serra de Alzaga Collection, Valencia 



with his suffering. The Virgin is a chief exemplar of 
empathic response to her son s anguish, and the visual 
emphasis of these small devotional diptychs is placed 
on this aspect of her being as well as on her vital 
role in both the Incarnation and Christ's sacrifice 
for humanity s redemption. The recurring interlock- 
ing themes here are the Virgin's compassion and 
the constancy of her faith. 

Modeled on Byzantine prototypes probably 
encountered through Italian or Bohemian examples 
(such as Figure 243),^^ these diptychs are yet another 
manifestation of the interest in eastern icons of the 
type that were apparently popular with the dukes 
of Burgundy Their increased production and acqui- 
sition by a wider audience may suggest their impor- 
tance not only as devotional objects but also as a 
reflection of courtly taste. 

The formal evolution of these paired images 
represents subtle shifts in the emphasis placed on 
time-honored themes. The diptychs in Munich and 
Basel-^^ of the 1490s (Figures 256 and 257) ultimately 




259. Workshop of Cicrard David, Virgin and Child, ca. 1510. Detail. 
Oil on panel, 15.9 x 11.4 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Robert Lehman C'ollection, 1975 (1975.1.118) 



reflect the ongoing popularity of the Cambrai 
Madonna (Figure 254). But David probably knew 
the intimate motif of the Virgin and Child through 
an intermediate source, namely that of Dieric Bouts 
(Figure 255), who along with his workshop produced 
a number of variants of the Cambrai Madonna. In 
particular, David assimilated Bouts's more human 
and tender embrace (with Christ's right arm around 
the Virgin's neck).^'° Painted like miniatures on panel, 
David's diptychs join together the conventions of 
portraiture — ^for example, in the cast shadows evident 
behind the figures in the Munich version — with 
Byzantmizing effects of holy icons, such as the gold 
backgrounds. In effect, they present 'living icons." 

As a previously unknown panel by David and the 
somewhat larger example from his workshop show 
(Figures 258 and 259), such images were produced 
also as tiny independent panels (about 7.6 x 5.1 cm 
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26o. IRR detail of Christ and Mother m Figure 257 (Photo Peter Berkes) 



and 15.9 X II. 4 cm, respectively) that could be carried 
as talismans or aids for private devotion/*' Increased 
demand for such images required simphfied methods 
of producing them. Initially these miniature paint- 
ings were w^orked up in paint from detailed pen- or 
brush-and-ink underdrawings, as in the Basel Christ 
Taking Leave of His Mother (compare Figures 257 and 
260) probably copied from workshop patterns/^' In 
the first decade of the sixteenth century, the consid- 
erable popularity of these small diptychs, as well as a 
greater interest in the more narrative explication of 
the theme, necessitated a change in the details of the 
production of these paintings. In the Metropolitan 
Museum Christ Taking Leave of His Mother/'^ the 



addition of Mary Magdalene and Martha to the 
Virgin and Christ required a reworked design, one 
that David made directly on the panel in a loose 
black chalk sketch (Figures 262 and 264). The hkely 
candidate for the left half of the diptych is a Virgin and 
Child with Musical Angels that, like the MetropoHtan 
panel, has been elaborately reframed and now hangs 
in the Bearsted Collection, Upton House, Banbury 
(Figure 261). It shows a different motif for the 
Virgin and Child found in later works by David, 
namely in the Virgin and Child with Four Saints 
(Figure 59). The painted portions of the MetropoHtan 
and Bearsted panels (except for the cut edges of 
the former) are equivalent in size, and the gilded 
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26i. Gerard David, Virgin and Child with Musical Angels, ca. 1500- 262. Gerard David, Christ Taking Leave of His Mother, ca. 1500-1510. 

1510. Oil on panel, 15.7 x 11. 8 cm. Upton House, Banbury (Photo Oil on panel, 15.6 x 12.1 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

© Upton House, The National Trust Photo Library, London) Bequest of Benjamin Altman, 191 3 (14.40.636) 



background decoration of each matches with its 
stippHng and feathered strokes emanating from the 
holy figures; the reverses are marbled, providing a 
decorative embellishment w^hen the diptych was 
closed. The Virgin and Child, which has suffered in 
its condition and has been restored, especially in the 
head of the Child/'^ follows a pattern that has been 
transferred to the panel by pouncing (Figure 263) — 
a fact that indicates that by the first decade of the 
sixteenth century, the demand for these diptychs had 
increased to the point where it was cost-effective 
and labor efficient to develop streamlined working 
procedures for more easily and quickly supplying the 
demand. As was typical of David's workshop method, 
it was the new or adjusted design that was carried 
out in a free sketch in black chalk directly on the 
panel, and the repeated composition — here of the 



Virgin and Child — that was directly transferred 
from an existing cartoon, in this case by pouncing. 

The Beginning of Mass Production 

The developments that took place in Davids produc- 
tion after the turn of the century that suggest new 
marketing strategies for his paintings are a direct 
result of interwoven social, political, and economic 
events occurring in Bruges. The strong presence of the 
extravagant court life of a succession of Burgundian 
dukes had fostered the growth of a market for luxury 
goods. Although the dukes themselves did not regu- 
larly commission paintings (preferring tapestries, 
illuminated books, and precious metalwork instead), 
their wealthy court functionaries ordered works from 
the leading painters of the day. This was not solely to 
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263- IRR detail of Figure 261 



address their spiritual needs, but also to enhance their 
status through a conspicuous show of wealth/'^' 

Jean Wilson suggests that it may have been the 
unexpected death of Mary of Burgundy, and a grow- 
ing concern among merchants of luxury goods about 
their future livelihood with the possible shift of 
locations of the court under the Hapsburg Maximilian 
of Austria, that prompted the establishment in Bruges 
of the pandt, or marketplace, for luxury goods includ- 
ing paintings. The pandt came into being in 1482, 
only a few months after Mary's death, at the request 
of the Guild of Saint Nicholas, which was responsi- 
ble for the sale of luxury items/'^ Unfortunately, there 
are no records of stall rentals for the period 1482 to 
1512, leaving open the question of the relative suc- 
cess of the pandt during those early years of its oper- 
ation. However, Wilson's survey of the participation 
of painters in the Bruges pandt thereafter shows that 
in the second and third decades of the sixteenth 
century business was thriving. After 1511, with the 
weakening of the guild rules prohibiting pamters 




264. IRR detail of Figure 262 



from exhibiting in more than one place, artists were 
encouraged to participate in the pandt as well as to 
display their products in the windows of their shops, 

Meanwhile, the pandt in Antwerp on the grounds 
of the Onze-Lieve- Vrouwekerk was by 1484 exclu- 
sively devoted to paintings and selected luxury objects. 
Thus Antwerp and Bruges simultaneously had com- 
peting markets, and certain artists, including David 
and Jan Provost, must have seen the advantage of 
belonging to the guild in both locations in order to 
participate fully in both markets. Although names of 
such leading artists as Provost, David, Isenbrant, and 
Blondeel do not appear on the lists of those who rent- 
ed stalls at the Bruges or the Antwerp pandt, these 
painters may have worked through dealers who would 
represent their works at the market."^'^ 

It is in the context of these developments that key 
paintings from David s later production should be 
considered. Among these are the frequently repeated 
themes of the Rest on the Flight into Egypt and the 
Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. The localization 
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to Bruges and Antwerp of the production of paint- 
ings of these popular subjects indicates a growing 
specialization and a certain product identity associated 
regionally and with a given painter s workshop. This 
phenomenon is not unique to Gerard David, but was 
an emerging trend. It can also be found, for exam- 
ple, with the paintings on the theme of the Holy 
Family from the workshop of Joos van Cleve, and 
of the Adoration of the Magi from various Antwerp 
Mannerist ateliers. 

In the past the paintings of these themes that 
may be directly associated with Gerard David have 
been grouped together and assumed to be of about 
the same date.^^ Now that it has been possible to 
investigate the group more closely, details of their 



manufacture have provided new information that in 
turn illustrates in a concrete way certain develop- 
ments in Davids style and methods of production. 
Moreover, there is a growing tendency toward the 
secularization of these devotional images that appears 
to be a direct response to the art market in Bruges and 
Antwerp at the beginning of the sixteenth century."' 
At issue here is both the demand of the merchant 
class for certain themes and practical aspects of work- 
shop procedure in supplying that demand. As Lorne 
Campbell has noted, the art market in this period 
was already a firmly established and well-organized 
affair, and commercialization of artistic production 
was well under way."^^ Surprisingly fewer paintings 
were commissioned than we might like to believe, a 
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trend that continued. Therefore, the selling of works of 
art at the estabhshed art markets, or by artists from 
their own shops, was essential for supporting the busi- 
ness as a whole. Ways to cut production costs were 
developed at this time, including collaboration among 
artists and increased specialization. In this competitive 
market, "mechanical repetition of parts and patterns 
became a standard cost-cutting device for workshops 
producing 'on spec' for the market."^^ 

As guilds began to relax their monopolies and 
control over production, art dealers commenced to 
operate on a larger scale. It was not uncommon, in 
fact, for artists themselves to become full-time dealers 
as the logical outcome of selling works of art from 
their workshops and subcontracting work on a given 
commission. 74 As is apparent from Gerard David's 
own legal battles of 1519—20 (see chapter i), artists 
kept on hand a stock of finished paintings, partially 
finished works of art, and patterns that could be modi- 
fied according to the specifications of the buyer. Some 
artists had shopwindows where they would display 
available products, from which interested buyers could 
choose.^^ Of course, with this in mind, it was a distinct 
advantage for an artist to establish himself on a busy 
street in town — for example, in the middle of the 
merchant district, as David did "across the Fleming- 
bridge" on the present-day Sint Jorisstraat in Bruges in 
1494 after the death of Hans Memling, who had occu- 
pied a shop there, perhaps in an astute decision to gar- 
ner the business of his recently deceased colleague. 

Ordinarily the concept for a painting would have 
been worked out initially through various sketches on 
paper. The final design then could be redrawn with 
black chalk, charcoal, or brush or pen and ink onto 
the panel after it had been sealed with a smooth white 
ground preparation. In the case of repeated motifs, 
these could simply be transferred by eye, or ways 
of streamlining the steps of production could be 
employed, such as tracing or pouncing the design 
onto the surface of the panel from a full-scale draw- 
ing or cartoon. The methods David used for effect- 
ing the transfer of a motif from a workshop model 
evolved over time and may be seen to be directly 
connected with the increasing art-market demand. 




266. IRR detail of draperies of Virgin in Figure 233 



A technical study of the majority of David's 
paintings, in fact, reveals that although he repeated 
motifs from painting to painting, he made rather 
limited use of pricked cartoons to transfer entire 
compositions. ^7 At first, and in a unique early instance 
documenting David's brief but significant interaction 
with the art of Hugo van der Goes, he used pouncing 
to reproduce Hugo's design for a now lost Adoration 
of the Magi for his own painting (see Figures 60-64) . 
The reason for using pouncing in this instance was 
to ensure the exact transfer from a specific model 
probably in its original scale. This was doubtless in 
response to a commission, rather than David's person- 
al interest in making the copy, especially considering 
the relatively large size of the painting. 

Later on, toward the end of his career, presumably 
when David had revised his strategy for marketing 
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267. Attributed to Adriaen Isenbrant, Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 
ca. 1520-25. Oil on panel, 49.5 x 34 cm. Alte Pinakothek, Munich 
(Photo Artothek, Munich) 



268, IRR detail of Figure 267 



his paintings, he again employed pricked cartoons to 
execute multiple copies of the Virgin and Child with 
the Milk Soup. It was in the production of his close 
follower Adriaen Isenbrant, however, that what we 
might recognize as full-scale mass production got 
under way in more than five hundred existing paint- 
ings attributed to him and what must have been a 
large workshop. Many of these are copies he made 
after Davids paintings of the Virgin and Child, includ- 
ing those of the Rest on the Flight into Egypt. It 
is here in Isenbrant's works, many of which were 
made apparently to be sold on the open market, 
that we find the transfer of designs by pouncing to 
be the most common feature of workshop practice. 
Let us examine the evolution of this phenomenon 
more closely. 



In general, the styUstic similarities evident in the 
various versions of David's Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt in Washington, New York, and Madrid point 
to the same artist at work, whether in the last details 
of execution or simply as the inventive mind behind 
the conception of the design (Figures 233-235). In 
specific thematic content these paintings do vary (as 
was discussed in chapter 5), and there are subtle 
differences in the manner in which David has orga- 
nized the compositions and executed the paintings — 
differences that indicate their creation not all at the 
same time, as has been supposed, but over a period 
of years. 

Based on stylistic considerations, as well as on 
the dendrochronology of the panels, the earliest of the 
versions is the Washington Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
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269. Attributed to Adraien Isenbrant, Virgin and Child with Six 
Female Saints, ca. 1520—25. Oil on panel, 62 x 60.5 cm. Alte 
Pinakothek, Munich (Photo Artothek, Munich) 



of about 1500-1505.^° Its visible underdrawing is 
restricted to the figures of the Virgin and Child 
(compare Figures 233, 265, and 266)/' Here, as is 
typical of David's working method of his mature 
period, there are two layers of underdrawing: one 
faintly visible, especially at the lower left (probably 
in black chalk), which appears to roughly lay out 
the pattern of the drapery folds, and the other over 
it, in brush, which corrects certain details and further 
suggests the modeling of the draperies. Working 
rather quickly, David proceeded with the brush, 
probably in an aqueous medium, before the oily 
surface of the painting was completely dry, which 
caused the strokes to bead up here and there into 
tiny, dark pools of liquid (Figure 266).^" The small, 
dark dots formed should not be misinterpreted as 
pouncing; there is no evidence elsewhere in the 
painting that any part of it has been transferred from 
a cartoon. There are further corrections from the 
brush underdrawing to the final painted layers, which 
can be seen at the lower left of the Virgins drapery, 
that suggest a continuously evolving design. The rel- 
atively fixed nature of the underdrawing, albeit with 
minor adjustments to the draperies, indicates that 



there was probably a preHminary workshop drawing 
that David depended upon for the details of the fig- 
ures and their draperies and from which he copied 
by eye. 

The Washington painting served, in turn, as a 
model for a series of replicas mostly associated with 
the workshop of Adriaen Isenbrant. Jean Wilson has 




270. IRR detail of Figure 269 
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271. IRR detail of Figure 234 



identified no less than ten other paintings, most of 
the same theme but two of a Virgin and Child in a 
niche, in which the figural and drapery motifs are 
nearly identical to those found in the Washington 
painting.^-^ Currently information is available only 
about the underdrawing in two of these: one for- 
merly in the Lehman collection, and the other in 
the Lazaro Galdiano collection in Madrid (the latter 
presenting not the Child of the Washington paint- 
ing, but the one from the later Metropolitan ver- 
sion). Both of these examples show pouncing in 
the landscape and in the background architectural 
details, respectively The paint of the figures is appar- 
ently too thick and opaque (perhaps because of a 



dark intermediary layer) for infrared reflectography 
to be able to reveal the underdrawing beneath. It 
could not be determined, therefore, whether there 
is also pouncing to be found in the figures, although 
this is most hkely the case, given the fact that it is 
apparent in the setting. This would indicate that 
there was a pattern drawing of David s work that, 
in turn, was used to make pricked cartoons to pro- 
duce these paintings. This pattern drawing must have 
been made after the completed Washington painting, 
for the (former) Lehman collection example copies 
the final form of that model, not the earlier stage 
before David completed adjustments to his prelimi- 
nary underdrawing on the Washington panel. 
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272. IRR detail of Figure 236 



That certain patterns were partially used or mod- 
ified and reversed right for left is evident in at least 
two other paintings within the Isenbrant group (a 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt and a Virgin and Chid 
with Six Female Saints, Figures 267 and 269). These 
reveal the use of pounced cartoons, the latter of 
which has been gone over with brush (Figures 268 
and 270).^^ With minor alterations, both generally 
follow, but in reverse, the motif of the Virgin and 
Child in the Washington Rest on the Flight and add to 
that stock pattern various accompanying figures 
and diverse landscape views. 

Suggesting an already accelerated production due 
to greater market demand, and even more popular 
in terms of the reuse of a design to produce multiple 
versions, was the MetropoHtan Museum Rest on the 
Flight into Egypt of about 1510-15 (Figure 234), made 



approximately a decade later than the Washington 
rendition of this theme. The initial working stages 
of the Metropolitan painting, however, give no clues 
about this subsequent development. In a carefully 
worked out underdrawing in pen or brush and ink, 
David produced a preliminary design for the figures 
of the Virgin and Child and the configuration of the 
drapery folds, as well as an indication of the system 
of shading to be employed (Figure 271), all rather 
similar to the technique he used for the underdraw- 
ing of the Washington version of the Rest.^^ Only 
slight adjustments are made from the underdrawing 
to the painted form of the figures, these having to 
do mostly with the extension of the folds of drapery 
to the lower right (where a pentimento can be seen 
with the naked eye) and the shading of this area. 
The landscape, with its carefully composed foil of 
trees behind the Virgin (recalling the forest scenes 
created for the Mauritshuis wings) and a vignette of 
a village at the left, perhaps was based on other pattern 
drawings on paper, for there is no visible underdraw- 
ing on the panel painting that suggests a preliminary 
sketch for these portions of the composition. 

The Prado Rest on the Flight (Figure 235), which 
does not display the same quality of execution or the 
deft handling of color and light effects that David 
produced in his newly Italianate manner for the 
Metropolitan Museum painting, merely follows the 
finished forms of the Metropolitan painting, except 
for minor additions — the spoon in the Child's hand 
and the carrying basket to the right of the Virgin 
instead of the bough with apples in the Metropolitan 
painting. These seemingly incidental changes to the 
design signal a shift in meaning that is subtle, but 
not inconsequential. As noted in the discussion in 
chapter 5, the carefully placed iconographic details 
of the Metropolitan Rest on the Flight support the 
message of the Redemption and salvation of humani- 
ty through Christ's sacrifice — as the Virgin feeds the 
Child, so too Christ feeds the faithful with his Blood. 
The religious content of the Prado version is some- 
what ambiguous, emphasizing the more secular 
nature of this representation. Except for the tiny 
scene of the Holy Family in the background en 
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273- Gerard David, Virgin and Child with Saints and a Donor (detail), 1502-8. Oil on 
oak, 106 X 144 cm. National Gallery, London (Photo © National Gallery, London) 



route to Egypt, could this not be any mother with 
her child taking a rest from travels — the child playing 
with a spoon and their traveling basket and staff rest- 
ing nearby? As in the later Virgin and Child with the 
Milk Soup paintings, it is the depiction of the Virgin as 
the paradigm of the nurturing mother that is stressed 
here more than her role as the Mother of Christ. 

Although the condition of the Prado painting is 
not as fine as that of its Metropolitan Museum coun- 
terpart, many of the inferior portions — the more 
formulaic treatment of the application of highlights 



to the trees, which are abbreviated in form, lacking in 
most cases the lower branches found in the Metro- 
politan Museum version; the sharply delineated folds 
of the Virgins cloak, where David's subtle modulations 
of color and shade have been ignored; the wooden 
quality of the figures, the details of whose faces and 
hands have been executed in a generalized fashion; 
the turn of the Child's head more toward the viewer, 
so that the act of nursing is curtailed — all these are 
due to execution and not to condition, indicating a 
workshop product rather than one by the hand of 
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274- Detail of the Virgin in Figure 79 



David himself. The underdrawing of the Prado ver- 
sion, curiously enough, shows a summary black-chalk 
sketch here and there as in the hands, but in many 
parts of the painting, including the figures, the density 
of the paint layers and dark colors used could not be 
penetrated by infrared reflectography to reveal any 
underdrawing, signaling a difference from the Metro- 
poHtan Museum version in painting technique and 
providing further evidence of another hand at work. 

It appears to be the specific drapery patterns of the 
Prado version, however, that directly served as a model 



for later workshop copies now in the Antwerp and 
Ghent museum collections.^^ In the Antwerp Rest on 
the Flight into Egypt, the rigid lines of the underdraw- 
ing of the draperies of the Virgin appear to have 
been traced, although it is perhaps more likely that 
they were transferred by pouncing, which was then 
gone over with brush to connect the dots of the 
pattern (Figures 236 and 272). Once again, though 
David's own paintings show no obvious method of 
transferring the specific design of the draperies, 
such evidence is clearly visible in the work of close 
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275. ^I'^R detail of Figure 276 



followers to whom the patterns and pricked cartoons 
apparently were distributed. 

In the MetropoHtan Rest on the Flight and eleven 
other paintings including the Prado version, the drap- 
ery pattern used is a variant in reverse of the one 
found in a group of contemporary works by David — 
the National Gallery, London, Virgin and Child with 
Saints and a Donor made between 1502 and 1508; the 
Genoa Virgin and Child of 1506; and the Rouen Virgin 
among Virgins of 1509 (Figures 273, 276, and 274).^^^ 
In none of these examples (excluding the Rouen 



Virgin, where the paint layers are too dense for us to 
see initial layers of an underdrawing with infrared 
reflectography) is there evidence of a system of 
transfer from a cartoon; all are underdrawn with black 
chalk or charcoal in a foose, freehand sketch that 
shows the kind of minor adjustments made in a 
working drawing copied from a corresponding work- 
shop model on paper (for example, Figure 275). 

Characteristic of early-sixteenth-century devel- 
opments in which overtly reHgious themes began 
to be suppressed in favor of more secular treatments, 
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276. Detail of the Virgin in Figure 176 



another painting related to the Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt presents the Virgin as the very model of a nur- 
turing mother, rather than as an expression of church 
doctrine (Figure 277). Surrounded by attributes 
denoting her character, she sits on the wall of an 
enclosed garden, indicating her purity; at her left 
and right is a mint, a plant with healing and cleansing 
properties symbolic of her virtue; and below the mint 
are violet plants, a sign of her humihty A stream of 
milk flows from theVirgm's breast to the lips of the 
Child, who turns playfully to the viewer, spoon in 



hand, to communicate directly the notion of physical 
nourishment. 

The motif of the Virgin and Child is an excerpt 
from the full-length figures in David's Rest on the 
Flight into Egypt;^" but here Joseph is absent, and there 
is no other reference to the journey The product of 
a follower of Davids, this painting shows differences 
from his handhng: the overtly glossy and smooth 
treatment of the faces built up in rather dense apph- 
cations of paint; the styUzed, rounded facial features 
(crescent-shaped shts for eyes; a prominent spherical 
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277- Attributed to Simon Bening, Virgin and Child, ca. 1520. Oil on panel, 244 x 21 cm. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, The Friedsam Collection, Bequest of Michael Friedsam, 1931 (32.100.53) 



chin; short, thin eyebrows); the formulaic brushwork 
in the highUghts of the Virgin's wavy hair; the more 
generahzed depiction of the hands. Above all, the 
landscape is uncharacteristic for David but particu- 
larly close to the art of Simon Bening, the great 
innovator in landscape depiction in contemporary 
Ghent-Bruges book illumination, who may indeed be 
the author of this painting/^' Bening might well have 
integrated David's popular figural motif into his 



own landscape conception in a period when the arts 
of panel painting and manuscript illumination were 
particularly closely affiliated in Bruges. Whether by 
Bening or not, this charming composition moves away 
from the purely religious content of its model and 
toward the developing secular genres that became so 
popular in seventeenth-century Flanders and Holland. 

278. Virgin and Child in central panel of Sedano Triptych (Figure 150) 
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279- of Figure 278 



At least one other contemporary painting indicates 
the use of some form of pattern transfer that is no 
longer visible. This is most evident in the case of the 
relationship between the motif of the Virgin and Child 
in the Sedano Triptych in the Louvre w^ith that in 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art Virgin and Child 
Enthroned with Two Angels (compare Figures 278 and 
280)/^' The former, dating from the 1490s, shows a 
meticulous pen- or brush-and-ink underdrav^ing of 
the type redrav^n or copied over from a carefully 



w^orked out preliminary design on paper (Figure 279). 
The latter, contemporary v^^ith the Rest on the Flight 
into Egypt paintings of the first decades of the sixteenth 
century, reveals the type of free sketch in black chalk 
that we traditionally associate with a new design in 
the process of being worked out directly on the 

280. Gerard David, Virgin and Child Enthroned with Two Angels, 
ca. 15 10. Oil on panel, 99.7 x 65.5 cm. John G.Johnson Collection, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 
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28i. IRR of Figure 280 



panel (Figure 281). Tracings made from the corre- 
sponding motif of the Virgin and Child in the Louvre 
and Philadelphia paintings, however, show that the 
same pattern has been employed for both, only 
reversed for the later version. Close examination of 
the underdrawing in the Philadelphia example reveals 
that the positions of the Virgin's right hand and the 
Child's feet correspond exactly to the Sedano painting 
and that David altered these features in the painted 



layers. This use of a standard pattern transferred to 
the grounded panel to establish the basic form, which 
subsequently was further worked up and altered in 
its various details through reworking with black chalk 
over it, is a practice that can be identified in the 
working methods of other early-sixteenth-century 
artists after David, such as Dirk Vellert and especially 
Adriaen Isenbrant/^^ More obvious indications of 
the transfer of the exact same motif of the Virgin and 
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282. Ambrosius Benson?, Virgin and Child with iMusical Anj^cls, ca. 1525. Oil on panel, 99 x 75.5 cm. 
Hessisches Landesmuseum, Darmstadt 



Child from the Sedano Triptych and the Philadelphia 
Virgin and Child are revealed by the underdrawing 
of the Darmstadt Virgin and Child Enthroned with 
Musical Angels (Figures 282 and 283), a painting from 
David's workshop that is sometimes attributed to his 
assistant Ambrosius Benson. Here the rigid lines of 
the draperies have been transferred by the tracing 
or pouncing, gone over with brush, of a pattern 
closely corresponding in size and most of its details 



(with adjustments to the left side of the Virgin's 
cloak) to the Philadelphia version/^^ 

These examples show that a method of pattern 
transfer for major motifs, especially of the Virgin 
and Child, was already being employed by David as 
a matter of routine workshop practice, certainly by 
the first decade of the sixteenth century In the period 
directly following, apparently as a result of increased 
demand for paintings such as the Rest on the Flight 
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into E^ypty workshop methods were further stream- 
Hned by the introduction of pounced cartoons. This 
enabled a painter of even modest skills to exactly 
reproduce the desired composition for sale. The 
known variants of Davids Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 
which are connected with the production of Adriaen 
Isenbrant, have been discussed by Jean Wilson. Her 
conclusions reinforce those suggested here: that 



market factors in Bruges and Antwerp provided an 
impetus for changes in how art was produced in the 
first decades of the sixteenth century. About this 
time David clearly reahzed the advantage of affiHat- 
ing himself with the more active art-market center 
of Antwerp, and joined the Antwerp painters' guild 
in 15 15, even though he continued to maintain his 
residence in Bruges. 
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It is David s production of the paintings of the 
Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup (Figures 284-287) 
that establishes him as fully in tune with the market 
opportunities of the day. Astutely assessing the popular 
appeal of more secular representations of the Virgin 
and Child and the growing taste for models derived 
from Italian art, David perhaps tried to corner the 
market with what he anticipated would be a best- 
seller. In this way, he may have attempted to create, 
rather than simply to respond to, new tastes in art/^^' 

Although the Aurora Trust painting (Figure 284) 
is the most finely executed and elaborate of at least 
seven known versions in terms of slight additions to 
the standard pattern, and certainly the best preserved, 
all of the examples surprisingly reveal a pounced 
underdrawing (gone over with brush and black pig- 
ment in order to form an easily readable and uniform 
linear design; compare Figures 288 and 292)^^ Unlike 
the various examples of the Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 
they appear to have been created contemporaneously/^*^ 

There are slight changes from painting to painting. 
We can reasonably assume, however, that all of them 
originated from the same cartoon or from cartoons 
produced from the same template, for they agree in 
size and details of drapery folds, pose, facial features, 
and so forth. Therefore, though it is no longer extant, 
we know that there must have been a drawing in 
David s atelier that was pricked for transfer to make 
these paintings at a time when streamlined produc- 
tion was effected for marketing purposes. 

From our twentieth-century viewpoint we are 
intent upon identifying the prototype and replicas of 
like compositions. In the case of the Virgin and 
Child with the Milk Soup, scholars have argued that 
the prototype is lost because no painting exists in 
which there is the type of freehand, creative under- 
drawing expected in the original, or first example, in 
a series of like design. Contrary to this view, I would 
propose, given David s likely intentions from the out- 
set, that there was no original to begin with, in this 
traditional sense of the term. 

In a further consideration of the question of orig- 
inal and copy, however, are additional details of tech- 
nique and execution in the various versions of the 



Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. Despite the fact 
that all of the versions are derived from the same car- 
toon, there is a varied approach in both execution 
and subtle shifts of meaning that separate a customized 
or individualized painting, as in the Aurora Trust 
picture, from more routine workshop production, as 
found in the others (for example, those in Genoa, 
Brussels, and Rancho Santa Fe). Whether the Aurora 
Trust picture was singled out in this way in compH- 
ance with a particular commission or simply pro- 
duced as a model to be shown, perhaps in the 
artist's shopwindow, to attract further orders can- 
not be determined. 

Differences in working method in the Aurora 
Trust picture in relation to the other versions are 
evident from the ground up to the final painted 
layers and probably indicate workshop participation 
in the latter. In the Aurora Trust painting, David 
began as in the other versions with the pounced 
cartoon, but in going over it with the brush to con- 
nect the dots of the pouncing he made certain fur- 
ther adjustments to the design. The left edge of the 
foreground table, which originally passed through 
the middle of the knife, was moved farther to the 
left (Figure 290); the background tree was brushed in 
(in a manner similar to the trees in the middle stage 
of the Mauritshuis landscape wings, see chapter 5) 
with several lower branches that were edited out in 
the upper painted layers (compare Figures 228 and 
284); and the Virgins head was painted in fully with a 
headband and visible ear before the veil was painted 
over it (Figure 289). As the final form was followed 
in the other paintings (Figures 285-287 and 291, 
292), the Aurora Trust picture must have been the 
first within an intended series of paintings. 

At the middle stage of working up the design into 
the painted layers, differences in execution may also be 
observed. The flesh tones of the heads of the Virgin 
and Child in the Aurora Trust painting are densely 
worked up and the highlights prominently placed 
on the forehead, bridge of the nose, and neck, as the 
X-radiograph shows (Figure 293). The evidence avail- 
able of at least one of the other versions, for example 
the Brussels painting, reveals that a whitish application 
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285. Gerard David, Virj^in and Child with the Milk Soup, ca. 1515. Oil on panel, 41 x 32 cm. Genoa, 
Palazzo Bianco 



for the flesh areas was more generally applied in a 
broadly brushed-on base tone (see X-radiograph, 
Figure 294) . In this case the modeling of the features 
of the face was accomplished not with built-in 
contrasts in the preliminary lead white layer, but 
only at a later stage in the painting process with the 

284. Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup, ca. 1515. 
Oil on panel, 33 x 27.5 cm. Aurora Trust, New York 



apphcation of glazes in the uppermost layer. This 
difference in handHng the flesh tones of the latter 
group shows the kind of abbreviated technique used 
for accelerated production, as has been noted in other 
contemporary examples that were produced in 
multiple copies. The result of the buildup of the 
preliminary flesh tones in the separate paintings is 
evident on the surface where the texture of the paint 
in the Aurora Trust picture has a rather densely 
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286. Gerard David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup, ca. 1515. Oil on panel, 35 x 29 cm. Musees Royaux des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Bruxelles de Belgique-Konmklijke Musea voor Schone Kunsten, Brussels 



modeled, buttery quality, and the other versions appear 
flatter and more thinly painted. 

The stimuli that prompted the production in 
general of the Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup 
are varied, having to do both with increasing interest 
in a more secular treatment of themes in art and with 
the new popularity of Italian art (specifically the influx 
of Leonardesque models). Like the Metropolitan 
Museum version of Davids Rest on the Flight into 



Egypt, the Aurora Trust painting is indebted to ItaHan 
models — not just to the influence of the sfumato 
and chiaroscuro effects of Leonardesque works, but 
to specific compositions originating in Lombardy. 

The influx of Italian art into the mainstream of 
south Netherlandish painting had been slow but 
steady, certainly since the middle of the fifteenth 
century Its incipient stages can be seen in Rogier 
van der Weyden s work as a passing interest'*"' and 
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287. Workshop of David, Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup, ca. 1520. Oil on panel, 37.5 x 32.5 cm. Deutz 
collection, San Diego, California 



perhaps with more enduring effect in the paintings 
of Petrus Christus in his consistent interest in the 
apphcation of the rules of perspective and in certain 
Italian conventions such as the sacra conversazione of 
his Frankfurt Virgin and Child with Saints Francis and 
Jerome. Memling may have been particularly attuned 
to the Italian portrait type, a result of the prevailing 
influence of his many foreign clients. He also began to 
incorporate Italian Renaissance architectural elements 



and putti with swags in his paintings, an effect that 
David used in his Justice of Camhyses panels and 
thereafter. But the greatest manifestation of the inter- 
est in Italian art came in Antwerp in the first decades 
of the sixteenth century with the apparent introduc- 
tion of examples in the style of Leonardo and his 
followers, and in Brussels with the impact of the art 
of Raphael. In particular, Quentin Massys and Joos 
van Cleve were influenced by Leonardesque models 
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288. IRR of Figure 284 



for paintings that they produced mostly in the 

15205/''^ 

David introduced his own version of the Italianate 
Madonna somewhat earher, at the forefront of this 
movement. His exposure to possible prototypes was 
probably the result of his travels to northern Italy but 
could also have come through the use of composi- 
tions, motifs, and painting techniques by Italian artists 
working in the north. His Lombard apprentice, 



Ambrosius Benson, who was in David's atelier at 
least by 15 19, came too late to have inspired either 
the Rest on the Flight into Egypt or the Virgin and 
Child with the Milk Soup, 

Here it is important to consider a Lombard com- 
position that was circulating in the north in the form 
of both paintings and drawings. This is Bernardino 
de' Conti s Madonna Suckling the Child (Figure 295), 
signed and dated 1501, from which a number of 
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289. IRR detail of Figure 284 



copies and variants were made by both Italian (Figure 
296)'°^ and northern artists, as well as at least one 
attributed to Benson himself."'^ The parallels between 
the de' Conti painting and David s Virgin and Child 
with the Milk Soup are not incidental. They include 
the basic composition with the Virgin facing right 
and holding the Christ Child (albeit in a different 
pose), this grouping making up roughly three-quar- 
ters of the composition; the view in the upper right 
corner out to the landscape beyond of houses on a 
lake bordered by trees; even the vase with the same 
type of pansy and stock flowers sitting on a table 
beneath the window (in the Aurora Trust version). 
In addition, the particular angle of the Virgins head 
in a nearly profile view, with sharply defined facial 
features (especially the prominent, straight nose), 
and her hair flowing loosely beneath a headdress of 
ribbons or veil appear distinctly similar in both the 
Italian example and David s Virgin and Child with 
the Milk Soup. In theme they are also related — one 
nurses the Christ Child, the other feeds him the 
milk from a bowl. 



Wilhelm Suida suggested that the original on 
which the de' Conti painting is based was a lost 
work by Leonardo of before 1499/°'' This may well be 
the case, as copies in Leonardo s style by his Milanese 
followers indicate (Figure 296). Moreover, there are 
the various versions, many of which show the Virgin 
in a similar pose, of Leonardo's drawings for the 
Madonna and Child with the Cat of about 1478-81 
(Figure 297), and the Madonna and Child with a Bowl of 
Cherries of about 1478 (Figure 298), all leading up to 
the Benois Madonna of about 1478 (Hermitage, Saint 
Petersburg).'""^ Drawings or paintings after the Benois 
Madonna must have been circulating in the north in 
the early decades of the sixteenth century, for Flemish 
imitations of it exist, at least one of which has been 
associated with a follower of Joos van Cleve.'°^ 

When these sketches by Leonardo are compared 
directly with David's Virgin and Child in the Milk 
Soup paintings, in certain details they are closer to 
each other than David's figures are to the de' Conti 
example. David appears to have assimilated not only 
the pose of Leonardo's Virgins, but also that of the 
Child in the particular position of the legs (see 
Figure 298) — the right leg extended and the left leg 
pulled up at an angle closer to the body. The studies 
for the Madonna and Child with the Cat were among 
Leonardo's earliest uses of wash over an ink draw- 
ing, and if David directly saw them, they must have 
been influential for his own technique in the 
underdrawing for the Virgin among Virgins of 1509.'°*^ 
Finally, Leonardo's drawing of the Madonna and Child 
with a Bowl of Cherries provides a connection to David's 
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291. IRR detail of Figure 285 



painting in both its figures and its theme, as the 
Aurora Trust painting shows the Child holding a 
branch of cherries. The presumably lost Leonardo 
painting of this subject had a great following among 
Leonardo's pupils, especially Giampietrino, and was 



extremely popular with Antwerp painters, notably 
Joos van Cleve and Quentin Massys, but probably 
not until the 1520s. The connection between 
David's Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup and 
these Leonardesque designs at an earlier date 
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strongly indicates his forward-looking and modern 
approach. 

Now returning to the series of the Virgin and 
Child with the Milk Soup paintings to examine the 
meaning of these genrelike subjects for the contem- 



porary viewer, we find, just as in their technique, 
subtle differences in the presentation of the Aurora 
Trust and the other versions, perhaps as a result of a 
client's request for an individualized product or one 
whose religious content was more prominently 
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293- X-radiograph of Figure 284 




294- X-radiograph of Figure 286 




295- Bernardino de' Conti, Madonna Suckling the Child, ca. 1501. Oil 
on panel, 61 x 44 cm. Accademia Carrara di Belle Arti, Bergamo 



expressed. Among the details evident in the Aurora 
Trust painting that are missing in the others are a 
figure of Adam carved into the door of the cupboard 
directly behind the Virgin; the three pears on the top 
of the cupboard; the branch of cherries held by the 
Christ Child instead of a spoon; the vase of flowers 
prominently displayed on the table by the window 
instead of on the top of the cupboard (holding iris, 
columbine, pink, pansy, dame's rocket, and stock); 
the rolled~up cloths revealed in the uncovered bas- 
ket; and a fully naked Christ Child, not wearing 
the diaphanous shirt of most of the other examples. 

Considered together, these details present the 
keys to the meaning of this painting, which in gen- 
eral concerns Christ's Incarnation and Redemption 
of humanity. The Virgin, turning her back on the 
carved figure of Adam on the cupboard door, is 
the new Eve; Christ is the new Adam, who in the 




296. Milanese follower of Leonardo da Vinci, Madonna Suckling the 
Child, ca. 1520. Oil on panel, 68 x 49 cm. Alte Pinakothek, Munich 



nakedness of his human nature holds the fruit of 
paradise, the cherries, in his right hand. That the 
path to Redemption comes through sacrifice and 
sorrow is indicated by the flowers in the vase denoting 
the Virgin's sorrows and compassion with Christ, 
and the cloths in the basket, which may signify the 
winding cloths for Christ's crucified body. A precious 
devotional book, whose purse cover rests nearby, 
emphasizes devotional practice as the means by which 
one achieves salvation. 

The message of salvation and redemption is 
conveyed above all through the imagery of nourish- 
ment — the nourishment of the Child by the Virgin 
and, in turn, of mankind by Christ with his own 
Body and Blood. For women saints and mystics of 
the Low Countries, food was a metaphor for inter- 
action with the divine, and it was central to religious 
practice. The vitae of these women are replete with 
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references to the substitution of holy food (the 
Eucharist) for ordinary eating.'" They used scriptural 
passages, especially from the Song of Solomon, to 
provide the imagery of food and eating that expressed 
the souls desire for God; bread, apples, milk — promi- 
nently placed in the Virgin and Child with the Milk 
Soup paintings — were symbolic of the Eucharist. 

The meaning of the Virgin and Child with the Milk 
Soup appears to be further associated with themes 
encountered in the writings of women theologians 
of the later Middle Ages, from Hildegard of Bingen 
and EHzabeth of Schonau to Catherine of Siena and 
Julian of Norwich, who used women to symbolize 
humanity,"^ and mothering "as a description for the 
nurturing and loving . . . that the soul receives from 
God. . . r^'^ Mechteld of Magdeburg "treats Mary 
and Christ as parallel figures, each nursing the soul 
(with milk and blood respectively) and the activity 
of nursing or providing sustenance is a metaphor 
for the love of God flowing to the soul of man. ''^ 
As Carolyn Walker Bynum expresses it: "What is 





297. Leonardo da Vinci, Madonna and Child with the Cat, ca. 1478-81. 
Pen and ink with wash, 12.5 x 10.5 cm. Gabinetto dei Disegni e 
delle Stampe, Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence (Photo Scala/Art 
Resource, NY) 



new in Julian [of Norwich] is the idea that God's 
motherhood, expressed in Christ, is not merely love 
and mercy, not merely redemption through the sac- 
rifice of the cross, but also a taking on of our physi- 
cal humanity in the Incarnation. . . ."^'^^ And again, 
"Thus human nature, fallen in Adam, is taken on, 
married, and redeemed by Christ the bridegroom in 
Mary's body It [human nature] is the bride; it is 
symbolized by the female."''^ 

While the Aurora Trust painting appears to express 
fully the religious, including mystical, fervor of the 
time, the other versions of the Virgin and Child with 
the Milk Soup are stripped down to the essential 
details of the everyday and commonplace nourish- 
ment of a child by his mother. Gone are the refer- 
ences to the old and new Adam, to the cherries of 
paradise, to the flower symbolism that denotes the 
Virgin and her suffering with Christ's Passion. The 




298. Leonardo da Vinci, Madonna and Child with a Bowl of Cherries, 
ca. 1478. Pen and ink and over metalpoint, 35 x 35 cm. Musee du 
Louvre, Pans (Photo © RMN) 
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child is now modestly clothed and regards his spoon 
(not underdrawn in any version but added only in 
the painted layers) with a sense of playful innocence. 
Although the same meaning discussed above for the 
Aurora Trust painting may also be implied here, the 
tone of these other versions is altered. It is less reli- 
gious and more secular in nature, probably more in 
keeping with a mass-market interest. 

Recently, Susan Ross has argued convincingly 
that the paintings of the Virgin and Child with the 
Milk Soup and the Rest on the Flight into Egypt "rep- 
resent the secularization of Mary [as] the result of 
an evolution in the psychological function of Mary 
as a symbol."''^ Not discriminating between the var- 
ious versions of the two main themes, she notes that 
in these paintings toward the end of his career David 
depicts the Virgin "engaged in her most human func- 
tion as mother," a deliberate change in mode whose 
purpose was to "substantiate the evolving order of life 
on earth." To support her thesis, Ross notes the tran- 
sitions in the beginning of the sixteenth century in 
Flanders from a society that "could be described as 
agrarian, rural and based on a sense of collectivity " to 
"one which was based on capitalism, urbanization, 
and . . . individualism." These transitions had a major 



mipact on the family and particularly on the role of 
women, and the time was one when the Holy Family 
and especially the loving and nurturing relationship 
between the Virgin and Child were held up as mod- 
els for living. Contemporary writings, such as those 
of Erasmus, More, andVives, supported the new idea 
that marriage and a virtuous family life were superior 
to the formerly highly acclaimed state of celibacy. 

David was not alone in expressing this epitome 
of the virtuous mother by the relationship between 
Mary and Christ. Joos van Cleve, Quentin Massys, 
Joachim Patinir, Adriaen Isenbrant, and others devel- 
oped this theme along similar lines. In this respect 
David was not only a participant, but also a trend- 
setter. He moved easily from the tradition of reli- 
gious painting to the new interest of the clients in 
more secular depictions, ones that addressed every- 
day concerns and underscored the fulfillment avail- 
able to those who embraced family life as a part of 
good Christian living. As in his novel depiction of 
landscape in the Mauritshuis panels and the Baptism 
Triptych, David again anticipated here the rich devel- 
opment of the theme of Mother and Child that 
became a genre of its own in seventeenth-century 
Dutch and Flemish painting. 
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seasoning of the wood (see Appendix B). 
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91. Discussed by M. Ainsworth at Coiloque 12 of'Te 
dessin sous-jacent dans la peinture" (publication forthcom- 
ing 1999). 

92. More fully discussed in Ainsworth 1997a, pp. 103-8. 

93. Ibid., for discussion of Isenbrant s Mass of Saint Gregory 
in the Getty Museum. See also Wilson 1998, pp. iio-ii, 129. 

94. My sincere thanks to Dr.Theo Jiilich and A.Wiesman- 
Emerling for checking the details of the Darmstadt painting 
with a tracing of the Philadelphia version. 

95. Wilson 1991, pp. 191-206, and Wilson 1998, pp. 163-87. 

96. See Wilson 1990b, p. 626, for theories about artists' 
motivations and aims in creating their products for sale. 

97. For a review of the literature on this series and earli- 
er discussion of the technical results of the study, including 
the discovery of a cartoon transfer in all known versions, 
see Comblen-Sonkes 1974-80, pp. 29-42, In addition to 
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(A. M. Mendoza et al., Museu de hellas artes de Sevilla [Seville, 
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Virgin and Child, is found in Ainsworth 1993b. 
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prototype of a Virgin and Child by Rogier van der Weyden. 
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copy (probably contemporary) from a private collection in 
South America of the MMA Virgin and C////ibyJan Gossaert 
(I am grateful to Otto Naumann, Ltd., for an opportunity to 
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study this painting in August 1997). N.B.The X-radiograph 
of the Genoa version of the Virgin and Child does not reveal 
clear information about its technique because of the niar- 
bleized reverse, which blocks the X-rays. 
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after a composition by Fra Angelico; see Davies 1972, p. 212. 

102. Ainsworth 1994c, pp. 60-62 and chap. 4. 

103. For Massys's art, see Silver 1984, pp. 78-79, 177-88; 
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Early Netherlandish painting is generally viewed 
as conservative in theme and treatment — a 
period of art that placed litde premium on 
originality, but rather assiduously maintained the 
status quo. While it is true that the subject matter 
of art produced at this time demonstrates an adher- 
ence to standard themes, certain artists, Gerard David 
in particular, applied their creative talents to invent- 
ing more effective ways to engage the viewer in an 
impassioned dialogue with the work of art. Such 
creative impulses could not always be given free rein; 
painters were, after all, often bound by the patron s 
specific requirements of theme and presentation. But 
by David's time, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
the sale of works of art less often involved an indi- 
vidual contractual agreement between a patron and 
a painter than it did the artists accommodation of a 
diverse and wealthy group of clients who bought 
paintings on the open market. 

This study takes into account changes in the pro- 
duction and marketing of paintings at the turn of the 
sixteenth century, changes that resulted from a variety 
of important social and economic factors. A close 
look at the work of art itself provides a unique oppor- 
tunity to encounter this development directly, for it 
is in an artist's working procedures that the first 
signs of change are evident and that the extent of his 
departure from traditional approaches can be assessed. 
It is only logical that these indications should be 
revealed on the most personal or fundamental level 
of the artist's endeavor, especially in an age when 
the final product had to comply with the aesthetics 
and often conservative taste of the times. 

Artistic innovation and progress are not measured 
here by the end product alone but also by the way in 
which David arrived at that point. In this regard, shift- 
ing tastes, new methods of marketing art, and the 
changing nature of workshop practice — factors that 
encouraged artists to introduce new themes and treat- 
ments in their paintings — are inextricably bound 



together in a progressive development that redefined 
the artist and his role at the turn of the sixteenth 
century. David's career spans this transitional period, 
in which the making and the meaning of art were 
in a state of flux. A significant part of the story of 
his achievement hes in the way he maneuvered 
through this time, not as a willing follower, but as 
an innovative leader. 

This book takes up as a challenge Friedlander's 
assumption that, given "that David's art is set by the 
co-ordinates of time and place, as well as by individ- 
ual endowment, itself colored by time, place and 
ethnic origin, . , . there is no possible way in which 
this complex of forces at work can be unravelled."^ 
An examination of the historical and visual facts 
that takes into account David's working practices 
has now attempted to do just that — to unravel the 
complex forces at work in David's notable career. 

A premise of this investigation is that the funda- 
mental character of Gerard David's artistic develop- 
ment and progressive tendencies may be rediscovered 
through the details of his working methods. A close 
look at his extant drawings and a comparison of 
them with his approach to a given painting — its 
emerging form — have yielded new information. 
The drawings themselves provide keys to the essen- 
tial nature of his art. David was, above all, interested 
in the power of various types of physiognomy and 
individual expression to convey the mood and mean- 
ing of a painting, and he intended to involve the 
viewer in his subject matter by portraying locally 
familiar types and sites. The drawings he made of 
heads and hands attest to his reliance on life studies 
to imbue his work with a sense of contemporary 
experience. David added to these studies images he 
recorded from the paintings of his revered predeces- 
sors, notably Jan van Eyck, not to copy certain motifs 
slavishly and to incorporate them into his own com- 
positions, but to study more intimately the vision of 
the art of his north Netherlandish predecessors with 
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whom he shared a certain aesthetic bond. David also 
gave equal importance to the settings for his scenes 
and made drawings after nature as source material for 
the realistic environments he created for his paintings. 
These lifelike renderings were merged with standard 
compositional formulas that could be instantly recog- 
nized by the viewer, thus effecting immediate rap- 
port with the image. 

The fortuitous survival of some twenty drawings 
by Gerard David and his workshop allows for this 
first in-depth analysis of the function they served. 
Given the paucity of extant sheets by the leading 
early Netherlandish painters, this investigation pro- 
vides a unique opportunity to study the habitual 
working methods of at least one of these artists. The 
comparison of these drawings with the underdraw- 
ings in David s paintings shows the co-existence, on 
a routine basis, of repeated motifs and new designs. 
This phenomenon is exemplified in David's under- 
drawings, where meticulous, fixed renderings in pen 
or brush of stock-figure types stand side by side with 
free sketches in black chalk of new design elements. 
The employment of set patterns for paintings indicates 
not only an efficient use of the artist s energies for 
repeated themes, but also the initial stages of strate- 
gies to increase the production of paintings for the 
open market in a period when individual commis- 
sions were decreasing. At the end of Davids career, 
pricked cartoons for the transfer of entire composi- 
tions came into use for the first time, offering a 
clear sign of the accelerated production of certain 
"best-sellers" that were in high demand. 

Case studies of Davids two most securely docu- 
mented works — the Justice of Camhyses of 1498 and 
the Virgin among Virgins of 1509 — indicate the poles 
of his style rather than provide the common features 
of the artist's working technique. The Justice panels 
must have presented a considerable challenge not sim- 
ply in the initial representation of this unusual theme 
but also in the substantial revisions that became nec- 
essary, probably owing as much to the request of 
the client as to David s own initiative. The seamless 
intermingling of the chief protagonists of the 
Cambyses narrative with portraits of Bruges's city 



aldermen provides a reaHstic sense of the contempo- 
rary relevance of the ancient tale and its admonition. 
Certain modifications of the two Camhyses panels 
were dictated by an apparent interest in keeping the 
meaning of the work current — especially by depict- 
ing locally identifiable sites and probably newly 
elected aldermen. Indeed, David further updated 
the panels to include the coats of arms of Philip the 
Handsome and his new wife, Joanna the Mad, in 
order to show the city's allegiance to the new rulers 
of the Netherlands. A close look at other revisions in 
these pictures clearly indicates the progress of David's 
stylistic change during the last decade of the fifteenth 
century, as he turned for inspiration from Dieric 
Bouts to Hans Memhng at a time when David may 
have hoped to fill the prominent position vacated 
by Memling at his death in 1494. The work on the 
Justice panels is one of the first manifestations of 
David's keen entrepreneurial sense in attempting to 
garner his share of Bruges's business and to develop 
his reputation through high-profile civic projects. 

David's interest in making current, approachable, 
and timely the communication of an age-old theme 
must have been among the primary motivations for 
his novel treatment of the Virgin among Virgins. In 
the tightly cropped and densely packed image of the 
virgins for the high altar of the Convent of Sion, 
David eliminated all sense of narrative or conventional 
setting, instead merging the picture space with the 
viewer's own space. Moreover, in his efforts to make 
this a living scene — a kind of tableau vivant — he 
individualized the virgins in a way that, if they are not 
portraits of actual sisters in the convent, they appear 
to be. David further blurred the Hne between sacred 
and secular by including his own image and that of 
his wife as donors fully present as part of the assem- 
bly of holy figures, albeit at the fringes of the com- 
position. The interrelationship of the making and 
the meaning of his work is unmasked by a technical 
examination of this painting, which shows David's 
plan, through the underdrawing of the figures, both 
to experiment with a new type of undermodeling 
in the creation of ever more dramatic lighting effects 
and to focus the strongest illumination on his own 
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image. This subtle contrivance boldly asserts his own 
presence, not so much to underscore his spiritual 
connection to the holy figures present as to high- 
light his prominent standing within the elite society 
that had close connections to the Convent of Sion. A 
hint of the change in David's self- awareness as an 
artist is evident by a comparison of his tentative, 
unobtrusive presence looking out at the observer 
from the far left edge of the Arrest of Sisamnes to 
his bold, self-confident demeanor nearly a decade 
later in the Virgin among Virgins. 

The route from David s origins in the north 
Netherlands to his mature phase in the community 
of Bruges artists can be traced through his early 
works, key panels of which are in the Metropolitan 
Museum s collection. An investigation into the pro- 
duction of Davids early paintings has revealed his 
consistent reliance through the turn of the century 
on the lessons of the art of Dieric Bouts, not of Hugo 
van der Goes, as has been previously supposed. To 
some extent visually apparent in the final product, 
the signs of Bouts s influence are even more obvious 
in the underdrawings of David s paintings, as demon- 
strated in the Budapest Nativity, the Arrest of Sisamnes 
panel in the Justice of Cambyses of 1498, and even in 
the Frick Deposition of about 1500. All suggest that 
David worked for a period of time in Bouts s Leuven 
workshop before arriving in Bruges as a master in 
1484. Although David often started with Bouts s 
lessons in mind, he never imitated his models but 
instead reworked them during the painting process, 
thereby converting them into his own idiom. 

Apart from David s most important commission 
of his first period in Bruges, the Justice of Cambyses 
panels, which must have taken a long time to com- 
plete, there was a certain amount of rather routine 
work. Except for examples such as the Adoration of 
the Magi or the Sedano Triptych, the extant paintings 
show little sign of having been commissioned works. 
From this we might draw the conclusion that David 
was still in the process of building his reputation 
and artistic presence in Bruges, an effort that ulti- 
mately led to a number of important commissions 
in the first decade of the sixteenth century. 



The routine output of these early years comprises 
mostly small-scale works, which are rather conserva- 
tive in their treatment of standard themes. Certain 
subjects — the Nativity and the Lamentation among 
them — were especially popular, and David apparent- 
ly produced multiple versions, which were available 
for ready sale directly from his workshop or on the 
open market. At this point David had an efficient 
working procedure that combined the use of stan- 
dard patterns along with newly introduced modes 
of representation, a fact evident in the underdraw- 
ings of his paintings, where meticulously rendered, 
fixed designs are juxtaposed with David's free sketches 
in black chalk for his more experimental additions. 

Some of the works from this initial phase reveal 
David's willing accommodation of his patron's 
wishes — for example, to paint in the style of Hugo 
van der Goes (as in his copy of Hugo's Adoration of 
the Magi) or of Jan van Eyck and Hans Memling 
(as in the Sedano Triptych). Occasionally, he put aside 
his nascent interest in landscape painting in order to 
accommodate a triptych perhaps originally conceived 
with a sculpted centerpiece (as in the Lehman Passion 
wings). David continued on a course to develop and 
adopt new methods of working. Instead of using the 
traditional tiichlein technique for his great Deposition, 
he proceeded with the paint-layer structure as if 
working on panel, thereby contributing an early 
example of oil technique on canvas. In paintings from 
the turn of the century David began to use broader 
brushstrokes and washes in his underdrawing for the 
undermodeling of his figures, as in the Resurrection 
panel of the Passion wings, and he increasingly sought 
ways to include aspects of the visible world to elicit 
viewer response to the theme at hand. 

By the last decade of the fifteenth century David 
was well aware of the substantial economic power 
of the foreign community of merchants and bankers 
in Bruges and the business advantage to be gained 
by catering to them. The keen taste of Italian and 
Spanish nationals for Netherlandish painting had 
been well established early on, when the rulers of 
the southern European territories sought out the 
paintings and the painters of the north to decorate 
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their palaces and villas in emulation of the extravagant 
court life of the Burgundian dukes. 

As a number of David's paintings of this decade — 
several of the Lamentation and the Nativity, and 
possibly the Frick Deposition — have an Italian or 
Spanish provenance, it is most hkely that David 
produced paintings for export during his early days 
in Bruges. This clearly developed into a specialized 
production in which he catered to this group by 
adapting his style to their expectations and specifi- 
cations, namely in the Sedano Triptych, the Saint 
Anne Altarpiece, and the Cervara Altarpiece. 

This is a stylistically diverse group of works rang- 
ing from the 1490s to 1506, and their individual 
variations or departures from David s standard prac- 
tice can probably be explained by the stipulations 
of the commission, the details of which in each case 
are lost to us today. It is in the technical investigations 
of these works that David s particular means of 
accommodating his cHents becomes more apparent. 

David's overture to the Sedano Triptych on its 
exterior wings — copies of Adam and Eve from the 
Ghent Altarpiece — was distinctly Eyckian, as was 
the Virgin and Child panel on the interior, which is 
borrowed from Jan van Eyck's Virgin and Child with 
Saints and Canon van der Paele. These models were 
studied from the originals and carried over in the 
underdrawing in David's meticulous rendering of 
fixed designs, while the saints and the donors were 
prepared with a free-hand sketch in black chalk. 
Evidence of reworking in the head of the Virgin shows 
David's attempts to approximate the Virgin type of 
Jan van Eyck, a type quite unlike his own from those 
same years. This "Van Eyck" was brought up to date 
by the addition of swags and putti a la Memling. 
Whether or not by specific request of the client 
(which is most likely the case given the considerable 
popularity of works by Van Eyck in the client's native 
Castile), this conflation of Van Eyck and Memling 
also served David's purpose. In not too subtle a fash- 
ion, he suggested, by emulating his great predeces- 
sors in Bruges, his own candidacy as their successor. 

Close examination of other paintings made for 
export, namely the Saint Anne Triptych and the 



Cervara Altarpiece, helps us to differentiate a less 
prestigious commission, produced with workshop 
participation (the Saint Anne Altarpiece), from one 
that was tailor-made to fit the site and liturgical 
requirements of a renowned Benedictine abbey. The 
study of these two commissions reveals a variable 
quality of execution within a single workshop at 
roughly the same time, probably as a result of the 
details of the commission, the available information 
about the destined site, and the amount to be paid 
for the job at its completion. On the one hand, in 
the Saint Anne Altarpiece David relied on stock pat- 
terns available in the atelier that could be executed by 
assistants under his guidance. The Cervara Altarpiece, 
on the other hand, was considerably more complex 
in its format, involving a conflation of northern and 
Italian modes. Its production required careful plan- 
ning and execution and the development of new 
motifs. In its final form, the Cervara Altarpiece is 
the crowning achievement of David's career, a testi- 
mony to the extent to which he would satisfy his 
client's demands. 

An added benefit of the commission for the 
Cervara Altarpiece was David's probable first hand 
acquaintance with Italian art, which he incorporated 
into this altarpiece and which he continued to assim- 
ilate into his work before its widespread introduction 
into Netherlandish painting. David's adoption of 
Italianate motifs and modes of representation was 
subtle; he took inspiration from them and merged 
them with his own northern sensibility Lombard 
types, such as Bernardino de' Conti's Virgin and Child, 
are not exactly copied for David's Virgin and Child 
with the Milk Soup. Instead, the essence of the Italian 
model's setting and the poses and modeling of the 
figures were taken over and transformed. In this way 
David's introduction of Italian art in the north was less 
conspicuous than the later efforts of Massys, whose 
insertion of Leonardo's grotesque types into his paint- 
ings was a more direct and obvious borrowing. 

Concurrent with David's attempts to fulfill his 
client's requirements were endeavors of his own to 
advance effective communication of the theme of 
his paintings to the viewer. A principal area of this 
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effort was in landscape painting, a genre dramatically 
advanced by David's startling nev^^ conception. The 
interior, naturalistic setting of the splendid Baptism 
Triptych, w^hich takes the viev^er's position into 
account, w^as only a prelude to David s most novel 
achievement in this genre on the outside wings of 
the Nativity Triptych. The idea of presenting a lush 
forest view devoid of human presence was unprece- 
dented in panel painting at the time. However, it was 
not without its roots, and David may be considered 
as both the inheritor of this genre and a product of 
his own times in its representation. 

The concept of pure landscape or the dominance 
of landscape in northern painting had its origins 
where David s artistic career likely began, in the region 
around Haarlem. There is a direct line of descent 
from its incipient stages in the fourteenth century 
through the art of Aelbert Ouwater, Geertgen tot 
Sint Jans, and Dieric Bouts in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. Whatever Davids early exposure 
to these artistic strains was, his interest in landscape 
must have been reawakened as he became acquaint- 
ed with its form in the Ghent Altarpiece by the Van 
Eyck brothers and with examples from the Leuven 
workshop of Dieric Bouts. At the same time, follow- 
ing on certain pioneering efforts of such artists as 
Simon Marmion, artists of the Ghent-Bruges school 
of manuscript illumination began to experiment 
increasingly with the expressive possibilities of land- 
scape in miniatures. David's close connection to 
both north Netherlandish panel painters and south 
Netherlandish manuscript illuminators provided a 
solid foundation for his own development of the 
genre. 

In David's preoccupation with the effective com- 
munication of the theme, he did not give in to 
nature's raw, unkempt side but instead developed a 
well-ordered presentation, exploiting the symbolic 
possibilities of individual species, along with the 
power of nature to express a serene environment 
for spiritual renewal and meditation. He adopted an 
integral approach in which he combined patterns 
of plants from model-book sources (herbals, perhaps) 
and his own nature studies. His unique achievement 



was the creation of a natural environment that, if not 
real, seemed real. David took pains to represent the 
indigenous forms of nature in the environs of 
Bruges — not the world-view landscapes of Patinir in 
nearby Antwerp — so that his viewers would find 
immediate rapport with the image, thus facilitating 
their participation in the religious theme. The type 
and specific form of these landscapes were familiar 
from painting to painting, so that the contemporary 
viewer could continue with the Holy Family from 
the Nativity to the Rest on the Flight into Egypt as 
a kind of pilgrimage of life, empathizing completely 
(as was the mode of the Devotio Moderna) with 
the trials and tribulations of Christ. 

These novel depictions of standardized themes 
created a certain product identity for David and his 
workshop at a time when there was increasing 
demand for paintings to be mass-produced for sale 
on the open market. Such products, however, must 
be differentiated from other copies that were made 
on commission as replicas of a revered icon believed 
to have been endowed with special powers, such as 
the Virgin and Child with Four Angels. The close study 
of various copies produced by David and his work- 
shop allows us to place them in the context of 
individual commissions or for the purpose of the 
marketplace. Previously considered as equivocal by 
Friedlander, and all those of a given composition to 
have been produced at the same time, it is now 
possible with closer scrutiny (including technical 
investigation and dendrochronology) to distinguish 
one painting from another as to their purpose and 
moment of creation. This, in turn, provides additional 
information for rediscovering the impetus behind 
David's production. 

The increasing demand of the open market caused 
David to alter his working methods and to introduce 
ways of streamlining the production of his most 
popular themes, namely the Rest on the FUght into 
Egypt and the Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup. 
This was a gradual process that can be traced by a 
close examination of the paintings themselves. The 
treatment of the Washington Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt, in its planar spatial construction, restricted 
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depiction of landscape, and emphasis on an isolated 
event within the narrative, indicates that it was cre- 
ated about 1500 to 1505, a date supported by den- 
drochronology. The Metropolitan Museum version, 
however, and the Madrid copy, with their further 
development of the depth and precise description 
of landscape (which is now considered as part of a 
continuous narrative from painting to painting), 
represent a variation on this theme of about a decade 
later. The Madrid panel already shows signs of a 
reduction of form for streamlined manufacturing 
and the further restriction of the sacred essence of 
the painting in favor of a more profane — and per- 
haps more marketable — thematic treatment. It was 
this latter version that served as the model for the 
mass-production of paintings by Davids followers. 
In these cases, the increased use of pounced under- 
drawings demonstrates an intensified mode of pat- 
tern standardization and duphcation. 

It was a short step to the implementation of 
streamlined production methods in Davids own 
atelier. In moving from the religious to the more 
secular in theme, David produced a series of the 
Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup, each from the 
same cartoon (or a similar template) . Although one 
in the series, the Aurora Trust version, provides a 



particular combination of motifs for a more sacred 
reading, the others of the group pare down the 
composition to the bare essentials, producing an 
idealized image of a mother nurturing her child, 
not necessarily the Virgin feeding the Christ Child. 
These newly altered features of both the making 
and the meaning of David's art respond to the 
increasingly powerful impetus of the open market. 

Far from being exemplary of the '*last flowering 
of the [Flemish] tradition," as Panofsky had labeled 
him,^ David was an innovator of his time. He intro- 
duced new themes for paintings and new treatments 
of traditional subjects in advance of his contempo- 
raries, such as Quentin Massys and Joos van Cleve, 
who, in certain respects, followed David's lead. 
Moreover, David employed labor-efficient techniques, 
thus paving the way for the mass production of 
paintings motivated by the active sixteenth-century 
art markets. Herein lie the seeds of development for 
what would become the standard images and methods 
of manufacture in seventeenth-century Dutch and 
Flemish painting. 

NOTES 

1. Friedlander 1967-76, vol. VIb (1971), p. 98. 

2. Panofsky 1953, vol. I, p. 352. 
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appendix a 
Chronology 



OF Drawings and Paintings by Gerard David 



This list includes the core works by David, not those by work- 
shop assistants or followers. The numbers in the column at the 
right correspond to catalogue numbers in van Miegroet 1989, 
where alternative dates by various authors are discussed. "Nl" 
indicates that the work is not included in his book. 



Drawings (ca. 1490-1510) 



Paintings 



1490 



Study of Sixteen Heads and Hands, location unknown 

(Figure i) 75 E 

Study o f Ten Heads, location unknown (Figure 2) 75 D 



1495 



Four Heads (recto), Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt 

(Figure 7) 75B 
Standing Man (verso) (Figure 10) 75B 

1500 

Four Heads (copy after the Ghent Altarpiece), National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa (Figure 33) 74 

T500-1505 

Deposition (workshop counterproof),The British 

Museum, London (Figure 135) NI 
Four Girls' Heads and Two Hands (recto), Cabinet des 

Dessins, Musee du Louvre, Paris (Figure 14) 75 C 

[Head of a Bearded Man (verso), attributed to the 

Master of the Brandon Portraits] [78] 
Three Female Heads (recto), Czartoryski Museum, 

Krakow (Figure 15) 75 F 

GirVs Head (verso) (Figure 16) Nl 

1505-10 

Portrait of a Woman (recto), Rothschild Collection, 
Cabinet des Dessins, Musee du Louvre, Paris 
(Figure 19) 75 A 

Landscape Study (verso), Rothschild Collection, 
Cabinet des Dessins, Musee du Louvre, Paris 
(Figure 40) Nl 

Seated Girl with a Flowered Background, Cabinet des 

Dessins, Musee du Louvre, Paris (Figure 22) 76 

Head of a Girl (recto), Kunsthalle, Hamburg 

(Figure 26) 77 

Study of a Tree and a Man's Head (verso), Kunsthalle, 

Hamburg (Figure 38) 77 

Head of a Young Man, Cabinet des Dessins, Musee 

du Louvre, Paris (Figure 30) 82 



15 10 



Virgin and Child at the Fountain (copy after Jan van 
Eyck), Kupferstichkabinett, SMPK, Berhn 
(Figure 35) 



1475 

Crucifixion, Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection, Madrid 

(Figure 90) 63 

1480 

Triptych of Christ Nailed to the Cross, National Gallery, 
London, and Koninklijk Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten, Antwerp (Figures 91-93) 4 

early 1480s 

Nativity, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
(Figure 102) i 

1485 

Nativity, Szepmiiveszeti Museum, Budapest (Figure 108) 2 
T485-90 

Nativity, Cleveland Museum of Art (Figure 113) 3 
Saint John the Baptist, Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
(Figure 118) i 
Adoration of the Magi, Galleria degli UfFizi, Florence 50 



1490 



Adoration of the Magi, Musees Royaux des Beaux- Arts 

de Belgique, Brussels (Figure 6) 10 
Lamentation, Art Institute of Chicago (Figure 141) 5 
Mocking of Christ, private collection (Figure 5) Nl 
Tree of Jesse, Lyons 46 
Sedano Triptych, Musee du Lovivre, Paris 

(Figures 149, 150) 9 
Virgin and Child, Serra de Alzega Collection, Valencia 

(Figure 258) Nl 
Deposition, Sedgwick Collection, University of 

California at Santa Barbara Museum of Art 43 
Portrait of a Goldsmith, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 

Vienna 20 



1495 



Crucifixion, The Metropohtan Museum of Art, 

New York (Figure 125) 
Virgin with Two Angels and Christ Taking Leave of 

His Mother, Offentliche Kunstsammlung, Basel 

(Figure 256) 
Virgin and Child and Christ Taking Leave of His 

Mother, Alte Pinakothek, Munich (Figure 257) 



II A 



NI 



1495-1500 

Deposition, The Frick Collection, New York 

(Figure 128) 15 

Lamentation, O. Reinhart Collection, Winterthur 6A 

Lamentation, San Gil, Burgos (Figure 142) 6B 

Lamentation, Philadelphia Museum of Art (Figure 135) 6 



3 19 



1498 

Justice of Cambyses, Groeningemuseum, Bruges 

(Figures 65, 66) 19 

1500- 1505 

Christ Taking Leave of His Mother, National Gallery of 
Ireland, Dublin 12 

Adoration of the Magi, Alte Pinakothek, Munich 

(Figure 60) 17 

Transfiguration, Onze-Lieve-Vrouwekerk, Bruges 

(Figure 53) 18 

Marriage at Cana (with workshop assistance), Musee 

du Louvre, Paris 42 

Rest on the Flight into Egypt, National Gallery of Art, 

Washington, D. C. (Figure 233) 36 

Saint Anne Altarpiece (with workshop assistance), 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. ; 
Toledo Art Museum; National Gallery of 
Scotland, Edinburgh (Figure 159) 52 

Virgin and Child, Bearsted Collection, Upton House, 
Banbury, and Christ Taking Leave of His Mother, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
(Figure 262) iiB 

1501- 6 

Bernardinus de Salviatis and Three Saints, National 

Gallery, London, and 22 
Crucifxion, Gemaldegalerie, Berlin (diptych) 16 

1502- 8 

Baptism Triptych, Groeningemuseum, Bruges 

(Figures 213, 214) 23 

1505 

Passion wings: Annunciation, Resurrection, Christ 
Bearing the Cross, Robert Lehman Collection, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
(Figures 137-139) f> 

Head of Christ, John G.Johnson Collection, 

Philadelphia Museum of Art (Figure 140) 13 

1506 

Cervara Altarpiece, Palazzo Bianco, Genoa; The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Musee 
du Louvre, Paris (Figure 176) 25 

Annunciation^ Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt 

(Figure 182) 26 



Saint Michael Altarpiece, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Vienna (Figure 168) 21 

1506-10 

Virgin and Child with Saints and a Donor (Richard de 
Visch van de Capelle), National Gallery, London 
(Figure 23) 24 



1509 



Virgin among Virgins, Musee des Beaux-Arts, Rouen 
(Figure 79) 

T510 

Saint Jerome, Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt 
(Figure 210) 

Portrait if an Ecclesiastic, National Gallery, London 
(Figure 18) 

1510-15 

Adoration of the Magi and Lamentation (and workshop), 
National Gallery, London (Figures [69, 172) 

Virgin and Child Enthroned with Two Angels, ]ohn G. 
Johnson Collection, Philadelphia Museum of Art 
(Figure 279) 

Nativity Triptych, The Metropolitan Museum of 

Art, New York, and Mauritshuis,The Hague 

(Figures 199, 200) 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt,The Metropolitan 

Museum of Art, New York (Figure 234) 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt (and workshop), Prado, 

Madrid (Figure 235) 
Virgin and Child with Four Angels, The MetropoHtan 

Museum of Art, New York (Figure 241) 
Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup, Aurora Trust 

Inc., New York (Figure 284) 
Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup (and workshop), 

Palazzo Bianco, Genoa (Figure 285) 
Virgin and Child with the Milk Soup (and workshop), 

Musees Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 

Brussels (Figure 286) 
Virgin and Child in a Landscape, Museum Boijmans 

Van Beuningen, Rotterdam 

1515-20 

Virgin and Child with Four Saint.s{?) (Maria in 
Sole), Norton Simon Collection, Pasadena 
(Figure 59) 



29 

48 
34 

33 
40 

30 
35A 
35 
38 
33A 
33B 

33 
39 

41 
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APPENDIX B 



DENDRO CHRONOLOGICAL ANALYSES OF PANELS 

Attributed to Gerard David 

by Peter Klein 



The dendrochronological analysis of wood panels' is 
an important dating tool in art history, for it allows us 
to arrive at a terminus post quern for a panel painting by 
indicating the felling date of the tree from which the 
board or boards that make up the painting were cut. 
Furthermore, a comparison of the growth-ring series 
from individual boards often enables us to determine 
whether or not they come from the same tree. If they 
do, it may be possible to make an attribution to a par- 
ticular workshop. Information gathered from the nearly 
complete oeuvre of a painter may supply art historians 
with corroborative evidence for issues of attribution 
and dating. 

The methods used in dendrochronological analysis 
involve measuring the width of the annual rings on a 
board and comparing the growth-ring curve resulting 
from this measurement with various dated master 
chronologies. A fairly precise dating of the panel can be 
determined on the basis of the specific characteristics 
of the growth-ring curve and on the geographic ori- 
gin of the wood. 




1 . Cross section of a tree 



In preparing oak boards for paintings, panel makers 
would usually make a radial cut, which produces a 
cross section of the tree (Figure i).The bark and the 
light, perishable sapwood would be cut off, thereby 
eliminating evidence of the latest growth rings and 
making a determination of the exact felling year impos- 
sible, as only the latest measured growth ring of a 
board can be used to indicate the exact year. 

The estimated number of sapwood rings cut off (and 
hence to be added in making a calculation of age) may 
be derived from statistical evaluation. The provenance 
of the oak^ is significant in establishing such a statistical 
basis. The number of sapwood rings varies: a range from 
seven to fifty rings can be found in trees grown in 
western Europe, whereas the range is only nine to 
thirty-six in eastern Europe. This information is signifi- 
cant here, because most of the wood used for Nether- 
landish panels from the fifteenth century to the middle 




2. Map of Europe indicating sources of oak for panels used by 
Netherlandish painters 



of the seventeenth century originated in the Baltic 
region (Figure 2). 

The number of sapwood rings found in about three 
hundred oak trees from northern Poland was analyzed, 
and the result showed a median value of fifteen rings. 
Fifty percent of all trees had thirteen to nineteen sap- 
wood rings, with a minimum of nine and a maximum 
of thirty-six. The number of sapwood rings also depends 
on the age of the tree — that is, a three-hundred-year- 
old tree generally has more sapwood rings than a tree 
of one hundred years. 

In order to determine the earliest possible felling 
date, one must add at least nine sapwood rings to the 
latest growth ring found on a board. Because Nether- 
landish panel makers normally used trees more than 
two hundred years old, it is more accurate to add the 
median number of rings rather than the minimum. 
Thus, if some of the sapwood is still preserved on the 
board, the felling date of the tree can be estimated if 
one adds the median figure of fifteen growth rings to 
the last heartwood ring, taking into account a span of 
only minus-two or plus-four years. If a panel is made 
exclusively of heartwood, however, the felling date of 
the tree cannot be determined as precisely, because an 
unknown number of heartwood rings in addition to 
the sapwood rings may have been cut off the board 
during the preparation of the panel. Therefore, only 
the youngest heartwood ring can be determined. 

The next step is to determine how much time 
elapsed between the felling of the tree and the painter's 
use of the panel. Signed and dated panels of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries show that most pan- 
els were used two to eight years after the tree was cut 
down. The few signed and dated early Netherlandish 
paintings from the fifteenth century indicate an average 
of ten years' seasoning time, but this figure can differ 
widely from one instance to another. 

In spite of these variables, dendrochronological 
analysis often helps us to date and locate a painting 
geographically The examination of Gerard David's 
panel paintings demonstrates this process clearly (see 
table). Although the use of sapwood in fifteenth-century 
panels is very rare, sapwood rings are found on three 
of the David panels: the Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
(The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York), the 
Lamentation (Philadelphia Museum of Art), and the 
Virgin and Child (Gemaldegalerie, BerUn). Unfortunately, 
the two securely dated works by David — the Bruges 
Justice of Cambyses (1498) and the Rouen Virgin among 
Virgins (1509) — have not yet undergone dendrochrono- 
logical analysis. For those panels studied, one must 



therefore apply seasoning times typically used by 
painters who worked during this period to account 
for the seasoning times that may have been employed 
by David. 

A series of growth rings for each board is measured 
and plotted on a graph, creating a unique fingerprint 
for each tree. Different boards can then be compared 
and matched to a tree with a similar fingerprint, which 
permits an attribution to a particular panel workshop. 
From this information art historians may find corrob- 
orative evidence for temporal attributions. For exam- 
ple, while it is impossible to draw specific conclusions 
about boards from the same tree, the information may 
suggest that panels could have been available in an 
artist's workshop simultaneously, which gives further 
support to similar production dates for different paint- 
ings. Keep in mind, however, that different artists may 
have purchased panels from the same panel workshop 
and that panels from the same tree may not all have 
been painted in the same studio. Panels could also sit 
in an artist's studio for an unspecified period of time 
before they were used. By evaluating the data from 
the boards of different panels, one can determine, for 
example, that board III of the wings depicting the 
Archangel Gabriel (50. 145.9a) and the Virgin (50. 145.9b) 
in the Metropolitan Museum were cut from the same 
tree as the board of the Frankfurt Annunciation (FFM, 
1095), although boards I and II of Gabriel and the Virgin 
come from different trees. The boards of the Metro- 
politan's Saint John the Baptist (32. 100.40b) and Saint 
Francis Receiving the Stigmata (32. 100.40c) come from 
the same tree. 

The panels of the Metropolitan wings depicting 
Christ Carrying the Cross and the Resurrection (1975.1,119) 
come from the same tree. This, of course, means that 
the versos of those wings, which were cut apart at the 
beginning of the twentieth century and are also in 
the Metropolitan, come from the same tree. 

Board II of the left wing and boards I and II of the 
right wing from the Washington Saint Anne Altarpiece 
were cut from the same tree, although the four boards 
used in the central panel and the remaining boards I 
and III from the left wing and board III from the right 
wing come from different trees. 

Furthermore, it can be proved that some boards in 
other paintings can be attributed to the same tree: 
boards I and II from the Adoration of the Magi (Metro- 
politan Museum); both boards from the Rest on the 
Flight into Egypt (National Gallery of Art, Washington); 
all boards from Saint Anthony, Saint Christopher, Saint 
Francis, and Saint Jerome (Gemaldegalerie, Berlin); 
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boards I and III from the Lamentation (Art Institute of 
Chicago,), and boards I and II from Christ Nailed to the 
Cross (National Gallery, London). 

The study and evaluation of a large number of pan- 
els used by one artist allow evidence for typical v^ork- 
shop practices to emerge. By the statistical analysis of a 
number of dated and signed paintings, one can estab- 
lish the period between the felling date of the tree and 
the creation of a painting. The different regional master 
chronologies in Europe often permit the determina- 
tion of the provenance of the trees and, consequently, 
the origin of the panels. Finally, the information gathered 
can be compared to dates based on traditional art- 
historical analysis to provide additional support or 
contradictions to those conclusions. 



NOTES 

T. For further information about dendrochronological 
analysis, see D. Eckstein et al.,"New Evidence for the 
Dendrochronological Dating of Netherlandish Painting," 
Nature 320 (1986), pp. 465-66; and P. Klein, "Dendrochro- 
nological Analyses of Panels of Hans Menaling and His 
Contemporaries," in Memling Studies: Proceedings of the 
International Colloquium^ Bruges^ 10—12 November 1^94, 
edited by H.Verougstraete, R. van Schoute, and M. 
Smeyers (Leuven, 1997), pp. 287-95. 

2. At this time, oak, beech, and some conifers (fir and 
spruce) can be dated. Linden and poplar cannot be dated 
because of the lack of reference chronologies. 



Gerard David and Followers 



Paintings/ wood species hoards growth rinqs youngest earliest origin of wood/ 

Museum, inv.no heartwooi/ growth ring felling date remarks 

sapwood 



Virgin and Child Oak 
Berlin, B, 573 A 

Four boards: C^ak 

Saint Antony 

Saint Christopher 

Saint Francis 

Saint Jerome 
Berlin . B, S. 17 

Bishop and Donor Oak 
C:anibndge, CAM, 1906.6B 

Lamentation Oak 
C:hicago, CHI, 1933.1040 

Portrait of a Monk Oak 
Cleveland, CLE, 42.632 

Christ Taking Leave of His Mother Oak 
Dublin, DUB 13 



Saint Jerome Oak 
Frankfurt, FFM, 1091 

Annunciation Oak 
Frankfurt, FFM, 1095 

Virgin with the Dead Christ Oak 
Kreuzlingen, KRE 

The Holy Family Oak 
Kreuzlingen, KRE 

Canon Bernardinus de Salviatis Oak 
and Three Saints 
London, LN, 1045 

Christ Nailed to the Cross Oak 
London, LN, 3067 

Crucifixion Oak 
Madrid, THY, 85 

Adoration of the Magi Oak 
Munich, MP, 715 



Vir<^in and Child Pear 
Munich, MP, 1080 



III 



II 
III 
I 



I 

II 
III 

IV 



II 
III 
IV 



149/3 



127 
127 
97 
131 

290 

200 
125 
203 

111 

87 
88 

81 

180 

228 

161 

210 

244 
176 
163 
140 

263 
252 

179 
180 

224 
291 
110 
165 



1466 



1452 
1463 
1446 
1467 

1468 

1 466 

1467 
1549 

1437 
1437 

1453 

1443 

1475 

1485 

1489 

1454 
1472 
1461 
1414 

1456 
1455 

1455 
1448 

1475 
1477 
1475 
1478 



1472 



1476 
1477 



1476 
1558 



1462 
1452 

11494] 

1494 

1498 

1481 

1465 
1464 

1487 



Baltic 
Baltic 

all boards = same tree 



Baltic 
Baltic 

I, III = same tree 

Baltic 

Baltic 



Baltic 
Baltic 

see NY 50.145.9a 
Baltic 

Baltic 

Baltic 



Baltic 

I, II = 1 tree 
Baltic 

Baltic 



wood identification 
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Paintings/ wood species boards growth rings youngest earliest origin of wood/ 

Museum, inv. no neartwood/ growth ring feUing date remarks 

sap wood 



Cmdfixion Oak 
New York, NY, 09.157 

Nativity Oak 
New York, NY, 32.1()0.4()a 

Saint John the Baptist Oak 
NewYork, NY,32.1(30.40b 

Saint Francis Receiving the Sti<^mata Oak 
NewYork, NY, 32jbo.40c ' 

Rest on the Flight into Ej^ypt Oak 
NewYork, NY, 49.7. 2f 

Gabriel Oak 
NewYork, NY,5().U5.9a 

PlriJin Oak 
NewYork, NY, 50.145.9b 



Viri^in and Child Oak 
NewYork, NY, 1975.1.118 

Christ Carrying the Cross (left wing) Oak 



Resurrection (right wing) 
NewYork, NY, 1975.1.119 



I 

II 
I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

11 
III 

I 

II 
III 

I 
I 



187 
51 

243 



189 

187 

167/5 

128 
231 

60 

167 
155 
84 

82 
222 

118 



1480 

1468 

1417 

1418 

1495 

1465 
1485 
1375 

1475 
1474 
1315 

1433 
1477 

1487 



Baltic 

1489 

1477 Baltic 

[1427] Baltic 

see NY 32.100.40c 

1427 Baltic 

I, NY 32.100.40b = 1 tree 

1499 Baltic 
Baltic 

1494 III, NY 50.145.9b 

(in),FFM 1095 = 1 tree 

[1494] Baltic 

see NY 50.145.9a 

1442 Baltic 

[1496] Baltic 

NY 1975.1.119, 

NY 1975.1.120 = 1 tree 

1496 Christ + Angel and 

Resurrection + Mary ~ 
front and reverse side 



Gabriel (left wing) Oak 
Vin^in (right wing) 
NewYork, NY, 1975,1.120 

Vir<^in and Child with Saint Joseph Oak 
NewYork, NY, 1975.1.121 

Virgin and Child with Four Angels Oak 
NewYork, NY, 1977.1,1 

Adoration of the Ma<^i Oak 
NewYork; NY, 1982.60.17 

Pieta Oak 
Philadelphia, PHI, 54 

Lamentation Oak 
Philadelphia, PHI, 328 

Virgin and Child Enthroned Oak 
with Two Angels 
Philadelphia, PHI, 329 

Head of Christ Oak 
Philadelphia, PHI, 330 

Crucifixion Oak 
Philadelphia, PHI, 395 

Virgin and Child in a Landscape Oak 
Rotterdam, ROT, 2446 

Mocking of Christ Oak 
priv. col]. 

Saint Anne Altarpiece Oak 
Washington, WNG, 613 
central panel 



left wing 
right wing 



Rest on the Flight into Egypt Oak 
Washington t5.C.,WNG, 1937.1.43 

The Ni^ht Nativity Oak 
Vienna", W, 904 

Portrait of a Goldsmith O^k 
Vienna, W, 970 

Saint Michael Altarpiece Oak 
Vienna, W, 4056 



I 

II 
III 



I 

II 
III 
IV 
I 

11 
III 
I 

II 
III 



231 
179 

160 

206 
83 

255 
254 

112 

230/5 
176 

188 
247 

155 

95 

144 

59 
236 
45 



113 
253 
172 
158 
190 
218 
79 
187 
204 
210 

280 
271 

236 
100 

154 



394 



1487 
1487 

1321 

1483 
1416 

1484 
1485 

1443 

1471 
1464 

1467 
1454 

1463 

1476 

1475 

1471 



1477 
1478 
1481 
1353 
1480 
1387 

1380 
1363 
1375 

1481 
1480 

1478 
1476 

1472 



1468 



1496 
1496 

1330 

1492 

1494 
1452 

1475 

1476 

1472 
1485 
1484 

1480 
1490 



Baltic 

see NY 1975.1.119 

Baltic 

Baltic 

Baltic 

I, II = 1 tree 
Baltic 

Baltic 

I, II = 1 tree 
Baltic 

Baltic 
Baltic 
Baltic 
Baltic 



Baltic 

1. wing. (II), 

r. wing. (I, II) = 1 tree 



1490 
1487 
1481 

1477 



Baltic 

I, II = 1 tree 
Baltic 

Baltic 

Bahic 
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97, 99, TOO-IOI 

Pilate and the Jews, 45, 

94-TOi, g6, 105, T40, 
319; IRR, 95-96, 99 
David, Gerard, workshop of, 
Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt, 249, 251, 285; IRR, 
283, 285 

Eyck,Jan van, Virgin and Child 
at the Fountain, 28-29, 
26J , 263, 264, 270 
Antwerp, ptjwt/^ in, 277-78 
Antwerp, Private Collection, Eyck, 
Jan van, workshop copy after, 
263, 265, 269 
Antwerp artists. Passion Altarpiece 
from the parish church of 
Pruszcz (Warsaw, Warsaw 
Muzeum Nardowe), 138, 
3i5, 320 



Antwerp Pamters Guild, 3 
Antwerp school of painting, 18 
art market; and copies, 257-308; 
influence on artists' creativity, 
313; mass production for, 
276-308 
art patronage: in Bruges, by for- 
eign clientele, 155-60, 177-79, 
184-85; commissioning of 
copies of Netherlandish art, 
165 

Banbury, Upton House, David, 
Gerard, Virgin and Child with 
Musical Angels, 272, 275-76, 
276; IRR, 276, 277 

Bartolomeo, Fra, 33, 85, 213, 
249 

Basel, OffentUche Kunst- 

sammlung, David, Gerard 
Christ Taking Leave of His 

Mother, 272, 275, 274, 275, 
319; IRR 273 
Virgin and Child, 272, 27J, 274, 
275,319; IRR, 275,275 
Bayonne, Musee Bonnat, Eyck, Jan 
van, circle of, Saint John the 
Baptist, 119, 120 
Bellaert, Jacob, 220 
Bening, Alexander, Van de propri- 
eteyten der dingen, 42-44, 
■ 142 

Bening, Alexander, attributed to 

Pentecost (Rotterdam, Museum 
BoijmansVan Beun- 
ingen), 42—44, 42 

Transfigu ration (Rotterdam, 
Museum BoijmansVan 
Beuningen), 40, 42—44 
Bening, Simon, 2, 42-44., 219, 220, 
235, 288 

Baptism of Christ, from the 
Chester Beatty Rosarium 
(Dublin, Chester Beatty 
Library), 235, 237 

from the Prayer Book of Cardinal 
Alhrecht of Brandenburg (Los 
Angeles, J. Paul Getty 
Museum): Baptism of 
Christ, 235, 237; Christ 
Bejore Pilate or Caiaphas, 
39, 42 

Saint John the Baptist Preaching 
and Baptism of Christ 
(Bruges, Groeninge- 
museum), 235, 236 



Bening, Simon, attributed to 
Transfiguration, from the 

Crimany Breviary (Venice, 
Biblioteca Marciana), 40, 
44 

Virgin and Child (New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art), 287-88, 25c^ 
Bening, Simon, or Gerard 

Horenbout, Pentecost, from 
the Crimany Breviary (Venice, 
Biblioteca Marciana), 42, 44 
Benson, Ambrosius, 7, 8, 26, 38, 47, 
85-86, 121, 128, 293, 300 
Lamentation, 9in.85 
Triptych with the Virgin and 
Child and Prayer Texts, 
254n.86 

Benson, Ambrosius, attributed to 
Nativity 253n.33 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
(Genoa, Private 
Collection), 241—45, 244, 
254n.88 
Virgin and Child with Musical 
Angels (Darmstadt, 
Hessisches Landes- 
museum), 293, 293; IR, 
293, 294 
Benson, William, attributed to 

Nativity 253n.33 
Bergamo, Accademia Carrara di 
Belle Arti, de' Conti, 
Bernardino, Madorma Suckling 
the Child, 300-301, jt?^ 
Bergognone, Ambrogio, 

Presentation in the Temple 
(Lodi, Santuario di Santa 
Maria Incoronata), 18, 2J 
Berlin, Gemaldegalerie 

Bouts, Dieric, Nativity, frag- 
ment, T05, 105, 113 
David, Gerard, Crucifixion, for- 
merly in a diptych {See 
also David, Gerard: 
Bernardinus de Salviatis), 3, 
94, 202n.5, 320 
Netherlandish painter, attribut- 
ed to, Virgin and Child at 
the Fountain, after Jan van 
Eyck, 263, 266, 321 
Sint Jans, Geertgen tot, Saint 
John the Baptist in the 
Wilderness, 216, 216 
Berlin, Kupferstichkabinet, David, 
Gerard, Virgin and Child at 



the Fountain, copy after Jan van 
Eyck, 28-31, 28, 97, 269, 319 
Bernardinus de Salviatis, Canon, 81 
Bohemian painter, Virgin and Child 
Facing the Man of Sorrows 
(Karlsruhe, Staadiche 
Kunsthalle), 261, 264, 274 
Bonciani, Caspar, 184 
Book of Hours of Queen hahella the 

Catholic (Cleveland), 142 
Bourgogne, Jean de (comte 

d'Etampe), 259 
Bouts, Aelbert, 1, 104-5, I50n.27; 

Resurrections, 142 
Bouts, Dieric, 4, 8, 9-10, 12, 15, 
44-45,63,67, 82,93,95,97, 
104-5,218,314,317 
Altarpiece of the Holy 

Sacrament (Leuven, Sint- 
Peterskerk), Abraham and 
Melchizedek, in, 111, 113, 
124 

Deposition, center panel of a 

triptych (Granada, Capilla 
Real), 127, 128 

Infancy of Christ Triptych 
(Madrid, Museo del 
Prado), 1 5 on. 2 8 

influence on Gerard David, t, 
31, 45, 109, 111, 113, 119, 
124, 128, 140-42, 148-49, 
215, 223-26, 274, 315 

Jesus with Saint John the Baptist 
and a Donor, 226 

Justice of Emperor Otto III: 

Ordeal by Fire (Brussels, 
M usees Royaux des 
Beaux- Arts de Belgique), 
15, 61, 62, 63, 66, I49n.i3; 
IR, 45, 46, 63, 95, 96 

Last Supper Altarpiece, i49n.i3 

Nativity, fragments (Berlin, 
Gemaldegalerie; Paris, 
Musee du Louvre), 105, 
105, 113 

Saint Hippolytus Altarpiece, 95 

Virgin and Child (New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art), 272, 274 
Bouts, Dieric, attributed to 

Kneeling Donor (Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum Prenten- 
kabinet), 12, 14 

Portrait of a Man (Northampton, 
Mass., Smith College Art 
Museum), 9—10, 9 
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Bouts, Diehc the Younger, i, 104-5 
Bouts, Dieric, workshop of, 

Nativities, 105 
Braccesco, Carlo, Virgin and Child 
with Saints (Imperia, 
Santuario di Montegrazie), 
180, 185, 186, 187, 188 
Bridget of Sweden, Saint, 

Revelationes celestes, 102—4 
Bruges, 234, 235, 252 

art market in, 102, 258—76 
art patronage and export in, 

155-60, 177-79 
artistic and guild association in, 
2 

artistic community in, 116-17 
Confraternity of the Dry Tree, 
79 

Corporation of Imagemakers 
and Saddlers, i, 5n.i, 40, 
ii6 

economic and business condi- 
tions in, 155—60 

foreigners in, 155 
Bruges, Groeningemuseum 

Bening, Simon, Saint John the 
Baptist Preaching and 
Baptism of Christ, 235, 
236 

David, Gerard 

Baptism Triptych, 3, 13-14, 
18, 32, 81, 128, 138, 
140, I50n.i7, 184, 
204n.97, 221, 222-35, 
224-25, 22J, 317, 320; 
214; detail, 223, 226, 
230, 232; 218; IRR, 52, 
145, 148,233, 234,234, 
249, 308; X-ray, 233, 
234 

Justice oj Cambyses: Arrest of 
Sisamnes, i, 2, 7, 10, 
12, 45, 57-73,5^, 81, 
84, 9on. 62, 94, 102, 
125, 143, 145. 314, 315, 
320, 321; detail, 12-13, 
J5, 67, 67, 68; IRR, 
12-13, ^6, 66, 67, 

68, 73, 315; X-ray, 63, 
64, 66, 67, 68, 130, 299; 
Flaying of Sisamnes, i, 
2,7, 10, 12,45,57-73, 
59, 81, 84, 94, 95, 102, 
125, 128, 143, 145, 
299, 314, 315, 320; 
detail, 12, ij, 63, 68, 
71, 72; IRR, 12, 13, 
63, 68, 70, 71, 73, 84, 
143; X-ray, 63, 68, 

69, 130 

Eyck,Jan van, Virgin and Child 
with Saints and Canon van 
der Paele, 28, 163, 164, 165 



Bruges, Guild of the Book Trades 
(Guild of Saint John and 
Saint Luke), 40 

Bruges, Onze-Lieve-Vrouwekerk, 
David, Gerard, Transfiguration, 

41, 320 

Bruges, pandt in, 277—78 
Bruges, political history of, 1-2, 
<>i-73 

Bruges, Sint Jakobs, 268 
Bruges artists 

triptych for Santa Annunziata 

delVestito, 157 
Triptych of Saint Andrew, 157 
Bruges Master of the Passion 

Scenes, 125 
Brussels 

Italian art influence in, 
299-303 
Brussels, Musees Royaux des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique 
Bouts, Dii^ric, Justice of Emperor 
Otto III: Ordeal by Fire, 
15, 61, 62, 63, 66, T49n. r3; 
IR, 45, 46, 63, 95, 96 
David, Gerard 

Adoration of the Magi, 10, 
]i, 9on.62, 109, 129, 

315, 319 
Virgin and Child with the 
Milk Soup, 3, 51, 284, 
295-97, 29^?, 303-8, 
316,318,320; IRR, 
2'9S,303; X-ray, 297, 
305 

Master of the Legend of Saint 
Lucy, Virgin and Child with 
Eleven Female Saints, 77 

Netherlandish painter. Landscape 
Study, from the Errara 
Sketchbook, 241 , 243 
Budapest, Szepmiiveszeti Muzeum 

Christus, Petrus, Virgin and 
Child in an Archway, 260, 
261 

David, Gerard, Nativity, 102, 
108, 109-16, 164, 211, 212, 
315, 319; IRR, 109-16, 
wg, no, 111 
Burgos, Church of San Gil, David, 
Gerard, Lamentation, 140, 142, 
319; IRR, 140, 143 

Cambrai, Cathedral of, Sienese 
painter, Cambrai Madonna, 
259, 261, 272, 274 

Cambridge, England, FitzwiUiam 
Museum, Campin, Robert, 
after, Deposition, 125, 128 

Cambridge, Mass., Fogg Art 
Museum, David, Gerard, 
follower of, Pentecost, 39-40, 
43, 44, 55n.6i 



Campin, l^obert, 93, 121, 265 
Deposition Triptych, 125-28 
influence on Cierard David, 
128 

Nativity (Dijon), 105 
Seilern Triptych (London, 

Courtauld Institute 

Gallery), 128 
Virgin ami Child in an Apse, 

202n35. 

Campin, Robert, after, Deposition 
(Cambridge, England, 
Fitzwilliam Museum), 125, 128 

Campin, Robert, workshop of. 
Virgin and Child in an Apse 
(New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art), 265, 268 

Carmelite Convent of Sion 
(Bruges), 2, 73-76, 79, 80 

Castelnovi, Gian Vittoria, 179, 185 

Cennini, Cennino, 85 

Cervara, monastery of San 
Gerolamo, 181-84 

Chantraines, Anne de, 80 

Chester Beatty Rosarium (Dublin, 
Chester Beatty Library), 44 

chiaroscuro, 238-41, 249, 270-72, 
298 

Chicago, Art Institute, David, 

Gerard, Lamentation, too— toi, 
[40, 141, 319; IRR, 29, 29 

Christus, Petrus, 156, 158—59, 259, 
261 

Annunciation, 165 
Fountain oj Life, 165 
Last Judgment, 165; Nativity 
(Washington, D.C., 
National Gallery of 
Art), 253n.33 
Portrait of a Man, 159 
Portrait of a Woman, 157; trip- 
tych (Washington, DC, 
National Gallery of Art), 
157 

Virgin and Child in an Archway 
(Budapest, Szepmiiveszeti 
Muzeum), 260, 261 
Virgin and Child with Saints 

Francis and Jerome, 159, 299 
Christus, Petrus, attributed. Saint 
John the Baptist (Cleveland 
Museum of Art), 119 
Christus, Petrus II, 157, 202n.i3 
Cleveland, Museum of Art, David, 
Gerard, Nativity, 102, 109-16, 

112, 164, 212, 319; IRR, 
110-16, 114, 113, 116; X-ray, 

113, 116 

Cnoop, Cornelia (CD's wife), 2, 

17,76,79 
Coene, Jan, 60 

copies: changing opinions of, in 
art community, 257; mass 



production of, 257-308; see 

also art market 
Cornells, Albrecht, 7, 8 
Costa, Andrea della, 157 
couleur changeante, 193, 199, 272 
Council of Ferrara-Florence, 259 
cults, and production of copies, 

258-59 

Dalmau, Luis, 157; Virgin of the 

Councillors, 157, 165 
Darmstadt, Hessisches Landes- 

museum, Benson, Ambrosius, 
attributed to, Virgin and Child 
wi th Mus ica I A ngels , 2 o 3 n . 46 , 
293,293; IR, 293,294 
David, Gerard: altarpiece commis- 
sions, 2-3; artistic influences 
on, 2, 4; artistic styles of, 1-4; 
biography, i, 2; collections of 
works of, 4; copies of, making 
and marketing of, 257—308; as 
donor, 78—83; drawing media, 
44—52; drawings, 7—52; draw- 
ings of doubtful attribution, 
from workshop, 33-44; draw- 
ings of heads and hands, 9—26; 
Itahan art influences on, 3, 
85-87; landscape painting, 
31-33, 214-22, 226; Hghting 
schemes of paintings, 85, 
188-89, 198; lost drawings, 
44-52; painting techniques, 
57-87; patrons of, 156; plants, 
depiction of, 230-34; portrait 
drawing, 14-20; professional 
memberships, 1-3, 80-81; 
ricordi and copies of other 
painters' works, 26— 31 ; schol- 
arship on, i; suit against, and 
time in prison, 7; technical 
examination of work of, 4; 
training and early days in 
Bruges, 93-149; underdraw- 
ings, 44-52, 85; workshop 
drawings, 33-44; workshop 
practices, 7-52 
David, Gerard, works 

Adoration of the Magi (Brussels, 
Musees Royaux des 
Beaux- Arts de Belgique), 
10, 11, gon.62, 109, 129, 
315,319 

Adoration of the Magi (Florence, 
Gallena degh UfFizi), 
i50n.23, 319 

Adoration of the Magi (London, 
National Gallery), 55n.78, 
175, 177, 320; IRR, 176, 
177, 277 

Adoration of the Magi (lost, 

mentioned in the will of 
Gaspare Bonciani), 156 
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Adoration of the Magi (Munich, 


93, 133-34, U7, 139-4^, 


Four Heads, copy after the 


Roninklijk Museum voor 


Alte Pinakothek), 47-51, 


139, 143, i52n.95, 169, 


Ghent Altarpiece (Ottawa, 


Schone Kunsten), 45, 


4P, 5jn.83, 102, 1500.17, 


221, 315, 320, 321 ; IRR, 


National Gallery of 


94-101, 97, 140, 319; 


164, 279, 320; IRR, 49, 


143, 146; X-ray, 147, 148 


Canada), 13, 26-28, 27, 


IRR, 45,47, 95,96,97, 


50, 30, 31, 52, 279 


Christ Nailed to the Cross 


164, 319 


99, loo-ioi 


Annunciation (Frankfurt, 


(London, National 


Girl's Head (Krakow, Czartory- 


Mocking of Christ, fragment 


Stadelsches Kunstinstitut), 


Gallery), ro, 28, 45, 


ski Museum), 13, 16, 319 


(Private Collection), 10, 


31, 47, 55n.7^, 156, 192, 


55n.78, 94-101, 96-97, 


Head of a Girl (Hamburg, 


10, 60, 94, 319 


T93, 3ion.55, 320 


97, 106-7, 109, 140, 319; 


Kunsthalle), 18-22, 22, 24, 


Nativity (Budapest, Szep- 


A nnuncia tio n (New York, 


IRR, 95, 96, 98, 109 


29, 3^ 3T9 


miiveszeti Muzeum), 102, 


Metropolitan Museum of 


Christ Taking Leave of His 


Head of a Young Man (Paris, 


108, 109-16, 164, 211, 212, 


Art, Lehman Collection), 


Mother (Basel, Offentliche 


Musee du Louvre, 


315, 319; IRR, 109-16, 


133-39, 140-43, 148, 


Kunstsammlung), 272, 273, 


C^.abinet des Dessins), 18, 


109, no. 111 


315, 320 


274,275,319; IRR, 273 


24-26, 23, 319 


Nativity (Cleveland, Museum 


Baptism Triptych (Bruges, 


Christ Taking Leave of His 


Head of Christ (Philadelphia, 


of Art), 102, 109-16, 112, 


Groeningemuseum), 3, 


Mother (Dublm, National 


Museum of Art), 22-24, 


164, 212, 319; IRR, 


13-14, 18, 32, 81, T28, 138, 


Gallery of Ireland), 320 


24, 5511.78 


110-16, 114, 113, 116; X- 


140, i5on.i7, 184, 2040.97, 


Christ Taking Leave of His Mother 


Justice of Cambyses, 6o~6i 


ray, 113, 116 


221, 222—35, 224—25, 227, 


(Munich, Alte Pina- 


Arrest of Sisamnes (Bruges, 


Nativity (New York, Metro- 


317, 320; detail, 223, 226, 


kothek), 272, 273, 274, 319 


Groeningemuseum) , 


politan Museum of Art), 


230, 232; IRR, 52, 145, 


Christ Taking Leave of His 


1, 2, 7, 10, 12, 45, 


102-9, 103, 212, 319; 


148, 233, 234, 234, 249, 


Mother (New York, 


57-73, 5<^, 63, 81,84, 


detail, 92; X-ray, 106, 107 


308; X-ray, 233, 234 


Metropolitan Museum of 


9on.62, 94, 102, 125, 


Nativity, in the Breviary of 


Bemardinus de Sahiatis and 


Art), 272, 275-76, 276, 


143, 145, 314, 315, 320, 


Isabella of Castile (London, 


Three Saints, formerly in 


320; IRR, 275, 277 


321; detail, 12-13, 


British Library), 107, 109 


a diptych (See also 


Crucifixion (Madrid, Thy ssen- 


67, 67, 68; IRR, 12-13, 


Nativity with Saints Jerome and 


Crucifixion; London, 


Bornemisza Collection), 


75, 66, 66, 67, 68, 73, 


Leonard and Donors, for- 


National Gallery), 3, 156, 


93, 94, 94, 95, lOO-lOl, 


3 1 5 ; X-ray, 6^,64,66, 


merly part of Nativity 


184, 2050.116, 320 


109, 319 


67, 68, 130, 299 


Triptych (New York, 


Cervara Altarpiece: God the 


Crucifixion (New York, Metro- 


Flaying of Sisamnes (Bruges, 


Metropohtan Museum 


Father; Annunciation 


pohtan Museum of Art) , 


Groeningemuseum) , 


of Art), 3, 89n.53, 140, 


( Gabriel; Virgin); Crucifixion, 


117, 121-25, ^23, 138, 193, 


J, 2, 7, 10, 12, 45, 


207-13, 210-11, 249, 317, 


Virgin and Child, Saint 


248, 319; IRR, 124, 124 


57-73, 5P, 68, 81, 84, 


320; detail, 212, 212 


Jerome, Saint Benedict 


Crucifixion, formerly in a dip- 


94, 95, 102, 125, 128, 


Night Nativity (Vienna, Kunst- 


(Genoa, Palazzo Bianco; 


tych (See also Bemardinus 


143, 145, 299, 314, 315, 


historisches Museum), 


Paris, Musee du Louvre; 


de Salviatis; Berlin, Ge- 


320; detail, 12, 13, 63, 


40 


New York, Metropolitan 


maldegalerie), 3, 94, 


68, 7L 72; IRR, 12, 


Passion Altarpiece, hypothetical 


Museum of Art), 3, 14, 


202n.5, 320 


13,63,68, 70, 71, 73, 


reconstruction, 139—40, 


20,78,81,83,85,87, 148, 


Deposition (New York, Frick 


84, 143; X-ray, 63, 68, 


ijp, 169, 320, 321 


156, 157, 169, 177, 179-201, 


Cc^llection), 4, 102, 126, 


69, 130 


Pilate and the Jews (Antwerp, 


180, i8i, 182, 235, 237, 


128-33, T38, 140, 315, 3r6, 


Lamentation (Burgos, Church 


Koninklijk Museum voor 


316, 320; detail, 134, 


319; IRR, 129, 130, 131; 


of San Gil), 140, 142, 319; 


Schone Kunsten), 45, 


191-93, jp3, 294, 196, 


X-ray, 130, 132, 133 


IRR, 140, 143 


94-roi , 96, 105, 140, 319; 


197, Jp7, 198, 198, igg. 


Deposition (Santa Barbara, 


Lamentation (Chicago, Art 


IRR, 95-96, 99 


286, 287; IRR, 87, 194, 


University of California 


Institute), lOO-ioi, 140, 


Portrait of a Goldsmith (Vienna, 


195, 196, 197, 197, 198, 


Museum of Art), 319 


141, 3T9; IRR, 29, 29 


Kunsthistorisches 


198, 199, 199, 200, 20T, 


Forest Scene, former outer 


Lamentation (Winterthur, 


Museum), 319 


2^,286 


wings of Nativity 


Reinhart Collection), 319 


Portrait of a Woman (Paris, 


perspective, 183, 189 


Triptych (Flague, The, 


Lamentation, possible center of 


Musee du Louvre), 14, 


reconstruction, 3, 20, 78, 


Mauritshuis), 3, 31—32, 


an altarpiece (see Passion 


15-17, 18, i8, 32, 33-34, 


81, 83, 85, 87, 148, 156, 


207—13, 208, 220, 235, 


Altarpiece) (Philadelphia, 


83, 319; detail, 6 


i57, t69, 177, 179-201, 


237-45,283,295,308,315, 


Museum of Art, Johnson 


Portrait of an Ecclesiastic 


182, 235,237,316, 320; 


317, 320; detail, 245, 243; 


Collection), 139-40, 139, 


(London, National 


detail, 191, 196, 197, 


IRR, 237, 239, 240; X-ray 


169, 320, 321 


Gallery), 15, 17, 34, 320; 


ip7, 198, 286, 286, 287; 


23H,242, 243 


Landscape Study (Paris, Musee 


IRR, 15, 17 


IRR, 87, 197, J97, 198, 


Four Girls' Heads and Two Hands 


du Louvre, Cabinet des 


Rest on the Flight into Egypt 


201, 286 


(Paris, Musee du Louvre, 


Dessins), 31, 32-33,35, 


(New York, Metropolitan 


Christ Carrying the Cross, possi- 


Cabinet des Dessins), 13, 


249,319 


Museum of Art), 20, 


bly wings of an altarpiece 


14, 16, 21, 36, 319 


Marriage at Cana (Paris, Musee 


32-33, 5511.78, 238, 245, 


(see Passion Altarpiece, 


Four Heads (Frankfurt, 


du Louvre), 3, 83, 156, 


247, 248-49, 270, 280-83, 


Figure 140) (New York, 


Stadelsches Kunstinstitut), 


179, 320 


284, 285, 286, 298, 308, 


Metropolitan Museum of 


12, J2, 14, 13, 63, 68, 83, 


Mary and John with the Female 


318, 320, 322; detail, 206; 


Art, Lehman Collection), 


3i9 


Mourners (Antwerp, 


IRR, 282, 283 
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Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
(Washington, D.C., 
National Gallery of Art), 
55n.78, T50n.i7, 245-48, 
246, 249, 280, 317-18, 320; 
IRR, 193, 278, 27g, 281 

Resurrection, possibly wings of 
an altarpiece {see Passion 
Altarpiece, Figure 140) 
(New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Lehman 
Collection), 31, 133-34, 

137, 139-48, 139, 145-48. 
I52n.95, 169, 221, 315, 
320, 321; IRR, 31,32, 145, 
146, 221; X-ray, 147, 148 

Saint Francis Receiving the 

Stigmata, wing of a trip- 
tych {see also Saint John 
the Baptist) (New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art), 102, 117-21, 118, 
217, 319; IRR, 121, 122 

Saint Jerome (Frankfurt, 

Stadelsches Kunstinstitut), 
31, 55n.78, 221-22, 222, 

320; IRR, 31, 22L-22, 

22 j; X-ray, 221-22, 22 j 
Saint John the Baptist, wing of a 
triptych {see also Saint 
Francis Receiving the 
Stigmata) (New York, 
MetropoHtan Museum of 
Art), 102, 117-21, 118, 217, 
319; detail, 120, 121; IRR, 
119, 120; X-ray, 120, 121 
Saint Michael Altarpiece 

(Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum), 54n.40, 55n.78, 
174, 176, 221, 3 ion. 54, 320 
Seated Girl with a Flowered 

Background (Paris, Musee 
du Louvre, Cabinet des 
Dessins), 17-18, ig, 21, 25, 
83, 319 

Sedano Triptych (Paris, Musee 
du Louvre), 2, 47, 51, 
55n.78, 102, I5in.42, 
i52n.9Q, 156, J5P, 160-65, 
174, 179, 315, 316, 319; 
detail, 2Sg, 290-92; exteri- 
or wings, Adam and Eve, 
2, 28, 102, 156, 138, 160-65, 
316, 319; IR, 164, 166; 
IRR, 164, 167, 290, 2go, 
320; X-ray, 164, 167 

Standing Man (Frankfurt, 

Stadelsches Kunstinstitut), 
T2-13, 14, zg, 63, 124-25, 
319 

Study oj a Tree and a Man 's Head 
(Hamburg, Kunsthalle), 
24-25,31, 32, 221,319 



Study of Sixteen Fkads and EJands 
(Location Unknown), 7, 
8, 9, JO, 13, 36, 101 ,319 

Study of Ten Heads (Location 
Unknown), 7, 9, 10, 13, 
36, 101, 319 

Three Female Heads (Krakow, 
Czartoryski Museum), 13, 

16, 21, 319 
Transfiguration (Bruges, Onze- 

Lieve-Vrouwekerk), 41, 
44, 320 
Tree of Jesse (Lyons), 319 
Virgin among Virgins (New 

York, J. Pierpont Morgan 
Library), miniature, 13, 
20-2 1 , 23 
Virgin among Virgins (Rouen, 
Musees des Beaux-Arts), 
I, 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 17-18, 
20,25,45,57-60,73-87, 
74~75, 148, 180, 189, 
191-94, 205n.ii6, 253n.32, 
301, 314-15, 320, 321; 
detail, 17, 18, ip, 20, 25, 
51, 36, 84, 85, 191, 198, 
200-201, 283, 286; IRR, 

17, ig, 78, 7g, 80, 82, 83, 83, 
84, 84, 85, 200-201 , 201 

Virgin and Child (Basel, Offent- 
liche Kunstsammlung), 
272,273, 274, 275,319; 
IRR, 275, 275 

Virgin and Child (Munich, Alte 
Pinakothek), 272, 273, 

274, 3T9 

Virgin and Child (Valencia, Serra 
de Alzaga Collection), 
274-75, 274. 319 

Virgin and Child at the Fountain, 
copy after Jan van Eyck 
(Berlin, Kupferstich- 
kabinett), 28-31, 28, 97, 
269, 319 

Virgin and Child Enthroned with 
Two Angels (Philadelphia, 
Museum of Art), 51, 
I52n.90, 174, 290-92, 291; 

IRR, 171, 292, 2p2 

Virgin and Child in a Landscape 
(Rotterdam, Museum 
BoijmansVan Beuningen), 
20, 320 

Virgin and Child with Four 

Angels (New York, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art), 
20, 29, 31, 261, 262, 263-72, 
309n.35, 317, 320; detail, 
256; IRR, 31, 26g, 270, 
270; X-ray, 270, 270, 271 

Virgin and Child with Four Saints? 
(Maria in Sole) (Pasadena, 
Cahfornia, Norton Simon 



Foundation), 20, 22, 24, 
45-47, 4.^,96, 275, 320; 
IRR, 22, 24, 24, 23, 29, JO, 
45-47, 96 

Virgin and Child with Musical 
Angels (Banbury, Upton 
House), 272, 275-76, 276; 
IRR, 276, 277 

Virgin and Child with Saints and 
a Donor (London, National 
Gallery), 3, 18, 20, 20, 
53n.28, 83, 90n.72, 184, 
320; detail, 198, 284, 286; 
IRR, 201, 201 

Virgin and Child with the Milk 
Soup (Brussels, Musees 
Royaux de Beaux-Arts 
de Belgique), 3, 51, 284, 
295-97, 2g8, 303-8, 316, 
318, 320; IRR, 295, 303; 
X-ray, 297, 303 

Virgin and Child with the Milk 
Soup (Genoa, Palazzo 
Bianco), 3, 51, 280, 284, 
295, 297, 303-8, 3i2n.ioo, 
316, 318, 320; IRR, 295, 
302 

Virgin and Child with the Milk 
Soup (New York, Aurora 
Trust), 3, 18, 31, 51, 200, 
295-98, 296, 302, 303-8, 
316, 318, 320; IRR, 31, 
241, 2^3,300, 301; X-ray, 
295,304 
Virgin and Child with the Milk 
Soup series, 51, 3iin.98 
David, Gerard, and workshop, 
Saint Anne Altarpiece: Saint 
Anne with the Virgin and 
Child; Saints Nicholas and 
Anthony of Padua; Miracles 
(Edinburgh, National 
Galleries; Toledo, Museum 
of Art; Washington , D.C., 
National Gallery of Art), 47, 
53n.28, 55n.78, 9on.72, 
I50n.i7, 156, 165, 167-77, 
168, 179, 316, 320; iRR, 170, 
171, 171, 172, 173, J73, 176 
David, Gerard, attributed to 

Adoration of the Magi (Florence, 
Galleria degh Uffizi), 129 
Man with a Turban (Rotterdam) , 
33-34 

triptych m the Escorial, 

I5in.49 
David, Gerard, follower of 

Crucifixion with Saints John the 

Baptist and Francis, 

151 n. 49 
Pentecost (Cambridge, Mass., 

Fogg Art Museum), 

39-40,43, 44, 55n.6i 



David, Gerard, style of, Adoration of 
the Magi (New York, 
MetropoHtan Museum of 
Art, Linsky Collection), 
203 n. 50 
David, Gerard, workshop of 
Deposition (London, British 
Museum), 131, 134, 319 
Deposition (London, Grange, 

P. T, collection), 131, 133 
Deposition (London, National 
Gallery), 177, 178, 320; 
IRR, 177, 179 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
(Antwerp, Koninklijk 
Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten), 249, 231, 285; 
IRR, 283, 285 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
(Madrid, Museo del 
Prado), 238, 245, 248, 249, 
230, 280, 286, 318, 320 
Virgin and Child (Madrid, 
Lazaro-Galdiano 
Museum), 203n.46 
Virgin and Child (New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Lehman Collection), 
177,274-75,274 
Virgin and Child with the Milk 
Soup (San l^iego, 
Cahfornia, Deutz collec- 
tion), 3, 51-52, 237, 284, 
295, 299, 303-8, 3:16, 318 
Virgin and Child with the Milk 
Soup series, 301 
David, Gerard, workshop of 
(Adriaen Isenbrant?) 
Christ in the Garden of 

Gethsemane (Rotterdam, 
Museum BoijmansVan 
Beuningen), 38-39, 38, 241 
Christ in the Garden of 

Gethsemane (Strasbourg, 
Musees de laVille),3^, 
39-40 
de' Conti, Bernardino 

Madonna Suckling the Child 
(Bergamo, Accademia 
Carrara di Belle Arti) , 
300-301 , 306 
Virgin and Child, 316 
della Costa, Andrea, 179 
dendrochronological analysis, 

321-24 
Denis the Carthusian, 268 
Despuig y Dameto, Cardinal 

Antonio, 169 
Donne of Kidwilly, Sir John, 163 
Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, 
Bening, Simon, Baptism of 
Christ, from the Chester 
Beatty Rosarium, 235, 237 
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Dublin, National Gallery of 

Ireland, David, Gerard, Christ 
Taking Leave of His Mother, 
320 

Durandus, Rationale divinorum offi- 
ciorum, 188 

Edinburgh, National Galleries of 
Scotland, David, Gerard, and 
workshop, Saint Anne 
Altarpiece: Saint Anne with 
the Virgin and Child; Saint 
Nicholas; Saint Anthony of 
Padua; Miracles of Saints 
Nicholas and Anthony, 47, 
53n.28, 55n.78,90n.72, 
i50n.i7, 156, 165, 167-77, 
168, 179, 316, 320; IRR, 

170, 171-72, IJl, IJ2, 173, 
173, 176 

Eyck, Hubert and Jan van, Ghent 
Altarpiece (Ghent, Cathedral 
ofSint Baafs), 26-28,78,81, 
119, 120, 160, 163, 165, 189, 
193, 222, 228-2g, 230, 316, 
317; detail, 13, 26-28, 27; 
detail, Gabriel and the Virgin 
of the Annunciation, igo, 
193; interior wings, Adam 
and Eve, 162, 163; Saint John 
the Baptist from, 119, iig 
Eyck, Jan van, 2, 4, 8, 9, 81, 83, 117, 
156-57, 160, 269, 315 
Annunciation Triptych, 157 
Crucifixion (New York, 

Metropolitan Museum of 
Art), 28, 95 
Dresden Triptych, 157 
Fountain oj Life, 157 
influence on GD, 26-29, Ii9> 
120, 148-49, 163-65, 193, 
226,270,313-14,316 
Moneychanger, 156 
portrait of Giovanni Arnolfini 
and his wife (London, 
National Gallery), 8r 
Saint Christopher with the 

Pilgrim Saints, 120 
Saint Jerome, 157 
Stigmatization of Saint Francis, 157 
Turin-Milan Hours, 219 
Virgin and Child at the Fountain 
(Antwerp, Koninklijk 
Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten), 28-29, 265, 
264, 270 
Virgin and Child with Saints and 
Canon van der Paele 
(Bruges, Groeninge- 
museum), 28, 163, 164, 
165, 316 
Eyck, Jan van, and workshop, 

Virgin and Child with Saints 



Barbara and FAizabeth and Jan 
Vos (New York, Frick 
Collection), 25S, 260-61 

Eyck, Jan van, attributed to, Saint 
Francis panels, 117 

Eyck, Jan van, circle of. Saint John 
the Baptist (Bayonne, Musee 
Bonnat), 119, 120 

Eyck, Jan van, workshop copy 
after, Virgin and Child at the 
Fountain (Antwerp, Private 
Collection), 263, 263, 269 

Fazio, Bartolomeo, 156 
Florence, 155, 156-57 
Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi 
David, Gerard, Adoration of the 

Magi, r5on.23, 319 
Leonardo da Vinci, 86, 86, 87; 
detail, 86, 
Madonna and Child with the 
Cat, ^01,307 
Foppa,Vincen20 

Angel Gabriel (Milan, 

Sant'Eustorgio, Portinari 
Chapel), igi, 193 
Martyrdom of a Saint (Milan, 
Sant'Eustorgio, Portinari 
Chapel), 235, 23S 
Frankfurt, Stadelsches Kunst- 
institut, David, Gerard 
Annunciation, 31, 47, 55n.78, 

156, ig2, 193, 3ion.55, 320 
Four Heads, 12, 12, 14, 15, 63, 

68,83,319 
Saint Jerome, 31, 55n.78, 

221-22, 222, 320; IRR, 
31, 221-22, 223; X-ray, 
221-22, 223 
Standing Man, 12—13, 29, 63, 
124-25, 319 
French painter. Virgin and Child 
with Two Angels, manuscript 
illumination (San Marino, 
California, Huntington 
Library), 263, 265 
Fursy de Bruille, Canon, 259 

Gart der Gesundheit (book), 231, 
232, 233-34; illustration from, 
231, 231 

Genadedal, Carthusian monastery 

at, 261, 264, 268 
Genoa, 155, 156, 157, 177-79 
Genoa, Palazzo Bianco, David, 

Gerard 

Cervara Altarpiece: Crucifixion, 
Virgin and Child, Saint 
Jerome, Saint Benedict, 3, 
20,78,81,83,85,87, 148, 
156, 157, 169, 177, 

1 79-20 T, 182, 185, 189, 

235,237, 316, 320; detail, 



i9i~93, 197, ^97, 19^, ^'^(\ 
2 87; IRR, 87, J 96, 197, 
J97, 198, 201 , 286, 286 
Virgin and Child with the Milk 
Soup, 3, 51, 280, 284, 295, 
297, 303-8, 316, 318, 320; 
IRR, 295, 302 
Genoa, Private Collection, 

Benson, Ambrosius, attributed 
to. Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt, 241-45,244 
Genoa, Santuario di N. S. del 

Monte, Serfoglio, Giacomo, 
Annunciation Altarpiece, 180, 
185, 186, 188 
Gerson,Jean, 212—13 
Ghent-Bruges book illumination, 

42, 219, 220, 230, 288, 317 
Ghent, Cathedral of Sint Baafs, 
Eyck, Hubert and Jan van, 
Ghent Altarpiece, 26-28, 78, 
81, 119, 120, 160, 163, 165, 
189, 193, 222, 22&~2g, 230, 
316, 317; detail, 13, 26-28, 27; 
detail, Gabriel and the Virgin 
of the Annunciation, igo, 
193; interior wings, Adam 
and Eve, 162, 163; Saint John 
the Baptist from, 119, iig 
Giustiniani, Michele, 157 
Goes, Hugo van der, 44—45, 49, 
50,77,^^2,95,97, 113, 180, 
213,279, 315 
Deposition (Bruges), 151 n. 65 
Monteforte Altarpiece (Berhn), 

177, 212, 230 
Nativity (Berlin), I50n.38, 212 
Portinari Altarpiece (Florence, 
Galleria degli Uffizi), 
I50n.35, 165, 212 
Golden Legend, 248 
Gospel of Nicodemus (Evangelicum 

Nicodemi), 130 
Gossaert, Jan, 82, 85; Virgin and 

Child, 89n.53, 3iinioo. 
Granada, Capilla Real 

Bouts, Dieric, Deposition, center 
panel of a triptych, 127, 128 
Ouwater, Aelbert van, attributed 
to. Saint John the Baptist, 216 
Greek Artist, icon of the Hodegetria 
type (Saint Petersburg, State 
Museum), 259, 260 
Grimany Breviary, 143 , 220 
Guicciardini, 217-19 

Haarlem, i , 93, 317 
school of, 63 

Hague, The, Mauritshuis, David, 
Gerard, Forest Scene, former 
outer wings of Nativity 
Triptych, 3, 31-32, 207-13, 
208, 220, 235, 237-45, 283, 



295, 308, 315, 317, 320; detail, 
245, 243; IRR, 237, 239, 240; 
X-ray, 238, 242, 243 
Hamburg, Kunsthalle, David, 
Gerard 

Head of a Girl, 18-22, 22, 24, 

29, 31, 3i9 
Study of a Tree and a Man's Head, 

24-25, 31,52, 221, 319 
Hanseatic League, 155 
Herbarius, 231 
Hildegard of Bingen, 307 
Hodegetria type icons, 77, 260 
Horenbout, Gerard, 36—37 
Hortus sanitatis, 231 

icons, Byzantine, 77; assimilation 
and copying of, in Nether- 
landish art, 259-76; see also 
Virgin and Child motif 

Imperia, Santuario di Monte- 
grazie, Braccesco, Carlo, 
Virgin and Child with Saints, 
180, 185, 186, 187, 188 

Isabella of Castile, 109, 142, 157, 
165 

Isenbrant, Adriaen, 8, 38, 47, 52, 

121, 131, 263, 277, 280, 281, 

292, 294, 308; Mass of Saint 
Gregory (Los Angeles, J. Paul 
Getty Museum), 31 in. 93 
Isenbrant, Adriaen, attributed to 
Nativity, 253n.3 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
(Munich, Alte Pina- 
kothek), 280, 283; IRR, 
280, 283 
Virgin and Child in a Shrine 
(Germany, Private 
Collection), 263, 267 
Virgin and Child with Six 
Female Saints (Munich, 
Alte Pmakothek), 281, 
283; IRR, 2^7,283 
Italian art: influence on Gerard 
David, 3,18, 25-26, 33, 
85-87, 190-94, 200-201, 
235-37, 248-49, 316; influ- 
ence on Netherlandish art, 
26, 295, 298-303; light source 
schemes of, 189; portraiture 
style, 159 
Italy, 155; art patrons, desire to 
own prestigious Nether- 
landish art, 315-16 

Jansz, Jacob, 104 

Jansz, Jacob, attributed to. 

Deposition and Entombment of 

Christ, 15211.95 
Jerome, Saint, 86 
Joan of Castile, 67, 68-70, 72, 314 
John the Evangehst, Saint, 117 
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Joos van Cleve, 85, 201, 278, 299, 
302, 308, 318 
Saint Reinhold Altarpiece 
(Warsaw), 235 
Joos van Cleve, folio v/er of, 301 
Juan dc Flandes, 157 

Karlsruhe, Staatliche Kunsthalle, 
Bohemian painter, Virgin and 
Child Facing the Man of 
Sorrows, 261, 264, 274 
Klinkosch sketchbook, 10, 36, 53n.7 
Krakow, Czartoryski Museum, 
David, Gerard 
Ciri's Head, 13, i 6, 319 
Three Female Heads, 13, j6, 21, 
3^9 

landscape painting, 317; in 

Netherlandish art, 207-55 
Lehman collection, 282 
Leonardo da Vinci, 9, 25-26, 

86-87, 213, 221, 226, 243-44, 
248-49, 316 
Adoration of the Magi (Florence, 
Galleria degli Uffizi), 86, 
86, 87; detail, 86, 87 
Benois Madonna (Hermitage, 
Saint Petersburg), 301 -2 
folloM/ers of, 1:8, 25-26, 85 
influence on Netherlandish 

art, 298, 299-300, 301-3 
Madonna and Child with a Bowl 
of Cherries (Pans, Musee 
du Louvre), 301, joy 
Madonna and Child with the Cat 
(Florence, Galleria degli 
UfFizi, Gabinetto dei 
Disegni e delle Stampe), 
^01,307 

Study o f a Tree (Windsor Castle, 
Collection of HRH 
Queen Elizabeth 11), 
221, 222 

Virgin of the Rocks (Musee du 
Louvre, Paris), 86, 87, 
221 

Leonardo da Vinci, attributed to, 
Head of a Youth with Curly 
Hair, Almost in Profile to Lefi. 
(Windsor Castle, Collection 
of HRH Queen Elizabeth 11), 
25, 26 

Leonardo da Vinci, Milanese fol- 
lower of, Madonna Suckling 
the Child (Munich, Alte 
Pinakothek), 301,306 

Leuven, Sint-Peterskerk, Bouts, 

Dienc, Altarpiece of the Holy 
Sacrament, Abraham and 
Mekhizedek, in, 111, 113, 124 

Leyden, Lucas van, Last Judgment 
Altarpiece, 9in.9i 



Ligurian altarpiece style, 190,200, 
201 

Lippi, Filippino, 85, 213; Saint 
Sebastian Altarpiece, 86 
Location Unknown, David, 
Gerard 
Study of Sixteen Heads and 

Hands, 7, ^, 9, jo, 13, 36, 
101, 319 
Study of Ten Heads, 7, 9, 10, 
13, 36, ioi, 319 
Lodi, Santuario di Santa Maria 
Incoronata, Bergognone, 
Ambrogio, Presentation in the 
Temple, 18,2; 
Lombard-Milanese school, 26, 85 
London, British Library 

David, Gerard, Nativity, in the 
Breviary of Isabella of 
Castile, 107, 109 
Marmion, Simon, Saint Jerome, 
from the Huth Hours, 217, 
220 

London, British Museum 

David, Gerard, workshop of, 
Deposition, 131, 134, 319 
Netherlandish painter, Tu/o 

Studies of Mary Magdalene, 
96-97, 100 
London, Grange, PT., collection, 
David, Gerard, workshop of. 
Deposition, 131, 135 
London, National Gallery 
David, Gerard 

Adoration of the Magi, 

55n.,78, 173, 177, 320; 
IRR, 176, J 77, J 77 
Bernardinus de Salviatis and 
Three Saints, formerly 
in a diptych (See also 
Crucifixion), 3, 156, 
184, 205n.Ti6, 320 
Christ Nailed to the Cross, 
10, 28, 45, 55n.78, 
94-JOi, 96-07, 97, 
106-7, 109, HO. 319; 
IRR, 95, 96, g8, 109 
Portrait oj an Ecclesiastic, 15, 

17, 34, 320; IRR, 15, 17 
Virgin and Child with Saints 
and a Donor, 3, r8, 20, 
20, 83, 90n.72, 184, 
320; detail, 198, 284, 
286; IRR, 201, 20i 
David, Gerard, workshop of, 
Deposition, 177, 178, 320; 
IRR, 177, 179 
Master of the Morrison 

Triptych, Virgin and Child 
u'ith Saints and Angels in a 
Garden, 21 g, 221 
Sint Jans, Geertgen tot, Night 
Nativity, 104, 104, 113 



Leyden, Lucas van; 180; Last 

Judgment, 85 
Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty 

Museum, Bening, Simon 
from the Prayer Book of Cardinal 
Alhrecht of Brandenburg: 
Baptism of Christ, 235, 237 
Christ Before Pilate or Caiaphas, 
39, 42 

Ludolph of Saxony, 245, 268; Vita 
Christi Hterature, 209, 210, 
211 , 272 

Luini, Bernardino, 85 

Luke, Saint, as patron saint of 
painters, 81-82 

Lyons, David, Gerard, Tree of Jesse, 

Macirid, Museo del Prado, David, 
Gerard, workshop of. Rest on 
the Flight irito Fgypt, 238, 245, 
248, 249, 230, 280, 286, 318, 
320 

Madrid, Thyssen-Bornemisza 
Collection 
David, Gerard, Crucifixion, 93 , 94, 

g4, 95, loo-ioi, 109, 319 
Master of the Andre Madonna, 
Virgin and Child in a 
Porch, 260, 261, 263 
Mander, Karel van, 89n.53, 214-15 
manuscript illumination, 40—44, 
93, 109, 125, 142, 211, 235, 
251, 288, 317; in Bruges, 2; 
and landscape painting 
inception, 214, 219-21 
Marmion, Simon, 82, 317 
Houghton Hours, 220 
Huth Hours, 220 
Saint Jerome, from the Huth 
Hours (Loncion, British 
Library), 217, 220 
Marmion, Simon, attributed to, 
Ires or des histoires, 219—20 
Mary of Burgundy, i, 6i, 277 
Mary of Hungary, 165 
Massys, Quentin, 201, 299, 302, 
308, 316, 318; Saint John 
Altarpiece, 26 
Master of Flemalle, 165 
Master of Flemalle style, Nativity, 
165 

Master of James IV of Scotland, 
219, 220 

Master of Mary of Burgundy, 219; 
Justice Scene (Rotterdam, 
Museum Boij mans Van 
Beuningen), jg, 42 
Master of Saint John the 

Evangelist, 178 
Master of the Andre Madonna 
Madonna Statuiing in an Arch, 
30911.35 



Virgin and Child in a Porch 
(Madrid, Thyssen- 
Bornemisza Collection), 
260, 261, 263 
Master of the Banderoles, 125 
Master of the Brandon Portraits, 
53n.7 

Master of the Brandon Portraits, 
attributed to, Head of a 
Bearded Man, verso, of GD s 
Four Girls' Heads and Two 
Hands, (Paris, Musee du 
Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins), 
319 

Master of the Brunswick Diptych, 
104, i5on.23 

Master of the Embroidered 
Foliage, Virgin and Child 
(Philadelphia, Museum of 
Art), 218, 221 

Master of the Evora Altarpiece, 
309n.20 

Master of the Legend of Saint 
Lucy, Virgin and Child with 
Eleven Female Saints (Brussels, 
Musees Royaux des Beaux- 
Arts de Belgique), 77 

Master of the Llangattock Hours, 
125 

Master of the Morrison Triptych 
Virgin and Child with Angels and 
Saints John the Baptist and 
John the Evangelist, 25411,59 
Virgin and Child with Saints 
and Angels in a Garden 
(London, National 
Gallery), 2 ig, 221 
Master of the Munich Arrest of 
Christ 

Arrest of Christ (Munich, Alte 

Pinakothek), 140-42, 144, 

i52n.95 
Resurrection (Munich, Alte 

Pinakothek), 140-42, 143, 

LS2n.95 

Master of the Older Prayer Book 

of Maximilian I, 42-44, 142 
Master c^f the Pearl of Brabant, 

Adoration of the Kings 

Altarpiece, 226 
Master of the Retable of Enghien, 

142 

Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl 
Augustus and the Tiburtine Sibyl, 

63, 88n.27 
Marriage of the Virgin, 88n.22 
The Raising of Lazarus, 88n.27 
Master of the Turin Adoration, 
[78; Adoration of the Magi, 
157 

Maximilian I, 1-2, 61—62, 72, 252, 
277 

Mayer van den Bergh Breviary, 44 
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Medici, 155, 157 

Medina del Campo fair, 156, 157 
Meersch, Elisabeth van der, 222 
Memling, Hans, i, 2, 14-15, 44, 45, 
67, 72, 81, 85, 105, 117, 156, 
159-60, 165, 213, 217, 221, 
235,279,299,314,315 
Annunciation (Groeninge- 

museum, Bruges), 134 
Christ as Sahator Mundi with 

Musical Angels, 160 
influence on GD, 121, 124, 163, 

165, 266, 316 
Last Judgment Altarpiece 

(Gdansk), 44, 155, 165 
Last Judgment Triptych, 159 
Panorama with Scenes of the 
Passion of Christ, 160 
portraiture of, 160 
Saint John Altarpiece (Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches 
Museum), 160,161, 163 
Michelangelo, Virgin and Child 

(Bruges), 77 
Milan, 87, 235 

Milan, Sant'Eustorgio, Portinari 
Chapel, Foppa,Vincenzo; 
Angel Gabriel, igi, 193; 
Martyrdom of a Saint, 235, 2j8 
model books, 8-9 
Munich, Alte Pinakothek 
David, Cierard 

Adoration of the Magi, 

47-51, 4g, 55n.7^, 102, 
J5on.23, 164, 279, 320; 
IRR, 49, 50, 30, 5i, j2, 
279 

Christ Taking Leave of His 
Mother, 2j2, 273, 274, 
319 

Virgin and Child, 272, 275, 
274,319 

Iseiibrant, Adriaen, attributed to 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 
2<*?^), 283; IRR, 280, 2^ 
Virgin and Child with Six 
Female Saitits, 281, 283; 
IRR, 281, 283 
Leonardo da Vinci, Milanese 
follower of, Madonna 
Suckling the Child, 301, jo6 
Master of the Munich Arrest 

of Christ 
Arrest of Christ, 140-42, 144, 
15211.95 

Resurrection, 140-42, 14^, 15211.95 
Naples, 156 

naturalism, rise of, in late Middle 
Ages, 209-11 

Netherlandish art: adaptation to 
foreign taste, 158-60; copies 
of, commissioning of, 165; 



destruction of legacy, 93; 
icons, influence and assimila- 
tion of, 259-76; Italian influ- 
ence on, 26; northern, 
motifs, 93-94; prestige of, 
with foreign clientele, 
156-60, 165, 177-79, 184; 
scholarship on, 1-4; Virgin 
Mary cult in, 258—59; work- 
shop practices of, 7 
Netherlandish painters 

Christ Nailed to the Cross, Sale, 
Sotheby and Co., July 2, 
1958, drawing, 95, gS 
Hippolytus Altarpieces, 95 
Landscape Study, from the 
Lrrara Sketchbook 
(Brussels, Musees Royaux 
des Beaux-Arts de 
Belgique), 241 , 243 
Mary Magdalene (Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum Prenten- 
kabinet), 97, 101 
Saint Veronica (Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum Prenten- 
kabinet), 97, wi 
Two Studies of Mary Magdalene 
(London, British 
Museum), 96-97, 100 
Netherlandish painters, attributed to 
Virgin and Child (New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art), 263, 266 
Virgin and Child at the Fountain, 
after Jan van Eyck (Berlin, 
Gemaldegalerie), 263, 
266, 321 

New York, Aurora Trust, David, 
Gerard 

Virgin and Child with the Milk 
Soup, 3, 18, 31, 51, 200, 
295-98,296, 302, 303-8, 
316, 318, 320; IRR, 31, 
241, 295, 300, joi; X-ray, 
295.304 
New York, Frick Collection 

David, Gerard, Deposition, 4, 102, 
126, 128-33, 3f5, 
316, 319; IRR, 12Q, 130, 
iji; X-ray, 130, 1J2, 133 
Eyck, Jan van, and workshop, 
Virgin and Child with 
Saints Barbara and Elizabeth 
and fan Vos, 258, 260-61 
New York, J. Pierpont Morgan 

Library, David, Gerard, Virgitt 
atnong Virgins, miniature, 13, 
20-2 1 , 23 
New York, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 4, 248 
Bening, Simon, attributed to. 
Virgin and Child, 287-88, 
288 



Bouts, Dieric, Virgin and Child, 

272, 274, 3iin.99 
Campin, Robert, workshop of, 
Virgin and Child in afi. 
Apse, 265, 268 
David, Gerard 

Cervara Altarpiece: 

Armunciation ( Gabriel; 
Virgin), 3, 14, 20, 78, 
81, 83, 85, 87, 148, 156, 
157, 169, 177, 179-201, 
180, 18}, 182, 235, 237, 

316, 320; detail, 
191-93, ip3, jp4, 196, 
197, J97, 198, ig8, igg, 
286, 287; IRR, 87, ig4, 
}g3, ig6, 197, ig7, 198, 
ig8, 199, igg, 200, 201, 
286, 286 

Christ Taking Leave of His 
Mother, 272, 275-76, 
276, 320; IRR, 275, 277 

Crucifixion, 117, 121-25, ■'^J, 
138, 193, 248, 319; 
IRR, 124, 124 

Nativity, 102-9, 103, 2 J 2, 
319; detail, 92; X-ray, 
106, 107 

Nativity with Saints ferome 
and Leonard and 
Donors, formerly part 
of Nativity Triptych, 
3, 89n.53, 140, 207-13, 
210-11, 249, 317, 320; 
detail, 212, 212 

Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 
20, 32-33, 551^-78,238, 
245, 247, 248-49, 270, 
280-83,284,285,286, 
298, 308, 318, 320, 
322; detail, 206; IRR, 
282, 283 

Saint Francis Receiving the 
Stigmata, wing of a 
triptych (see also Saint 
John the Baptist), 102, 
117-21, 118, 21J, 319; 
IRR, 121, 122 

Saint folm the Baptist, wing 
of a triptych {see also 
Saint Francis Receiving 
the Stigmata), 102, 
117-21, 118, 217, 3 [9; 
detail, 120, 121; IRR, 
119, 120; X-ray, 120, 
121 

Virgin and Child with Four 
Angels, 20, 29, 31, 261, 
262, 263-72, 309n.35, 

317, 320; detail, 236; 
IRR, 31, 269, 270, 
270; X-ray, 270, 270, 
271 



Netherlandish painter, 
attributed to, Virgin 
and Child, 263, 266 
New York, Metropohtan Museum 
of Art, Lehman Collection 
David, Gerard 

Annunciation, 133-39, 136, 
140-43, 148, 315, 320 
Christ Carrying the Cross, 
possibly wings of an 
altarpiece {see Passion 
Altarpiece, Figure 
140), 93, 133-34, JJ7, 
139-48, 139, 143, 169, 
221, 315, 320, 321; 
IRR, 143, 146; X-ray, 
147, 148 
Resurrection, possibly wings 
of an altarpiece {see 
Passion Altarpiece, 
Figure 140), 31, 
133-34, 137, i39~4^, 
i3g, 145-48, 169, 221, 
315, 320, 321; IRR, 31, 
32, 145, 146, 221; X- 
ray, 147, 148 
David, Gerard, workshop of, 
Virgin and Child, 177, 
274-75, 274 
Northampton, Mass., Smith 

College Art Museum, Bouts, 
Dieric, attributed to, Portrait 
of a Man, 9-10, 9 

Onze-Lieve-Vrouwekerk (Bruges), 

77,93,258,268,277 
Orley, Bernaert van, 85, 180; Hunts 

of Maximilian tapestry series, 

253n.5 

Ottawa, National Gallery of 

Canada, David, Gerard, Four 
Heads, copy after the Ghent 
Altarpiece, 13, 26-28, 27, 164, 
319 

Our Lady of the Fountain {Our Lady 
of the Dunes) (statue), 261 

Ouwater, Aelbert van, 93, 214-15, 
317 

Raising of Lazarus (Berlin), 95, 
215 

Saint fohn, 2\q 
Ouwater, Aelbert van, attributed 
to, Saint fohn the Baptist 
(Granada, Capilla Real), 216 

pandt, 277-78 

panel painting, 40-44, 93, 109, 211, 
219, 220, 288, 317; in Bruges, 
2; and landscape painting 
inception, 214-19, 220-21 
Paris, Musee du Louvre 

Bouts, Dieric, Nativity, frag- 
ment, 105, 105 
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David, Gerard 

Cervara Altarpiece: God the 
Father, 3, 20, 78, 8i, 
83,85,87, 148, 156, 
157, 169, 177, 179-201, 
182, Jp^, 235,237, 316, 
320; detail, T91-93, 
197, 197, T98, 286, 287; 
IRR, 87, 196, 197, ip7, 
J98, 2or, 286, 286 

Marriage at Cana, 3, 83, 156, 
179, 320 

Portrait of a Woman, 14, 
15-17, 18, 18, 32, 
33-34, 83, 319; detail, 
6 

Sedano Triptych, 2, 47, 51, 
55n.78, 102, 15111.42, 
i52n.90, 156, J39, 
160-65, 174, 179, 315. 
316, 319; detail, zSg, 
290-92; exterior 
wings, Adam and Eve, 
2, 28, 102, 136, 158, 
160-63, 3^^> 3^91 Jf^> 
164, 166; IRR, 164, 
167, 2go, 290, _^2o; 
X-ray, 164, 167 
Leonardo dd^Yinci, Madonna 
and Child with a Bowl of 
Cherries, 301, 707 
Sint Jans, Geertgen tot, 

attributed to, Raising^ of 
iMzarns, 36, 
Paris, Musee du Louvre, Cabinet 
des Dessins 
David, Gerard 

Four Girls' Heads and Two 
Hands, 13, 14, 16, 2T, 
36, 319 
Head of a \oung Man, 18, 

24-26, 25, 319 
Landscape Study, 31, 32-33, 

jj, 249, 319 
Seated Girl with a Flowered 
Background, 17-18, J 9, 
21,25,83,319 
Master of the Brandon 

Portraits, attributed to, 
Head of a Bearded Man, 
verso of GD's Four Heads 
and Two Hands, 319 
Rave, Jan (Johannes Corvus), 
attributed to, Portrait of a 
Man, 36-37, 38 
Rogier van der Weyden, Head 

of the Virgin, 9, g 
Sint Jans, Geertgen tot, 
attributed to 
drawings cut from a larger 
sheet: Head and Hand 
Studies, 34-35, 36,36; 
Head Study, 34-36, 35 



Head of an Old Man, 34-36, 
34 

Pasadena, Cahfornia, Norton 
Simon Foundation, David, 
Gerard, Virgin and Child with 
Four Saints? (Maria in Sole), 
20, 22, 24, 45-47, 48, 96, 275, 
320; IRR, 22, 24, 24, 23, 29, 
30, 45-47, 96 

Patinir, Joachim, 207, 220, 235, 
251-52, 308, 317; Baptism of 
Christ (Vienna), 235 

Pelagonitisa Virgin, 261 

perspective, 159, 189-90 

Philadelphia, Museum of Art 
David, Gerard 

Head of Christ, 22-24, 24, 
55n.78 

Lamentation, possible center 
of an altarpiece {see 
Passion Altarpiece), 
139-40, J39, 169, 320, 
321 

Virgin and Child Enthroned 
with Iwo A ngels, 5 1 , 
i52n.90, 174, 290-92, 
292; IRR, 171, 292, 
2g2 

Master of the Embroidered 
Foliage, Virgin and Child, 

218, 221 

pilgrimages, representation of, in 

visual arts, 211 
portraiture, 14—20 
Prayer Book of the Prince of 

Arenberg, 125 
Private Collection, David, Gerard, 

Mocking of Christ, fragment, 

10, 10, 60, 94, 319 
Provost, Jan, 178, 219, 277 

Annunciation Triptych for San 

Colombano, 157 
Last fudgment, 60 
Pseudo-Bonaventure, Meditationes 

vitae Christi, 210, 245, 248, 

272 

Rave, Jan (Johannes Corvus), 
36-37 

Rave, Jan (Johannes Corvus), 
attributed to, Portrait of a 
Man (Paris, Musee du 
Louvre, Cabinet des Dessms), 
36-37,3*^ 

Rest on the Flight into Egypt, vari- 
ants of, 294 

Reynhout,Jeanette, 76 

Reynhout, Martin, 76 

Rogier van der, Weyden, 8, 9, 45, 
61, 8o~8i, 117, 121, 140, 165, 
213, 217, 298 
Bladelin Altarpiece, 105 
Deposition, 165 



Flead of the P^irgin (Paris, Musee 

du Louvre, Cabinet des 

Dessins), 9, g 
Lamentation (Florence, Galleria 

degh Uffizi), 153 n. 117, 

3i2n.ioi 
Madonna, 230 
Miraflores Altarpiece, 165 
Philadelphia diptych, 121 
Saint Luke Drawing the Virgin, 

81,82 

Virgin and Child, 31 in, 100 
Rogier van der, Weyden, followers 
of, Christ Appearing to His 
Mother, 204n.iTJ 
Rotterdam, Museum Boijmans 
Van Beuningen 
Bening, Alexander, attributed 
to Pentecost, 42—44, 42; 
Transfiguration, 40, 42—44 
David, Gerard, Virgin and Child 

in a Landscape, 20, 320 
David, Gerard, workshop of, 
Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, 38-39, 38, 241 
Master of Mary of Burgundy, 
fust ice Scene, 39, 42 
Rouen, Musees des Beaux-Arts, 
David, Gerard, Virgin among 
Virgins, 1, 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 
17-18, 20, 25, 45, 57-60, 
73-87, 74-75, 148, 180, 189, 
191-94, 205n.ii6, 253n.32, 
301, 314-15, 320, 321; detail, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 25, 51, 36, 84, 85, 
191, 198, 200-201, 283, 286; 
IRR, 17, ig, 78, 79, 80, 82, 83, 
83, 84, 84, 85, 200-201, 201 

Saint Petersburg, State Museum, 
Greek Artist, icon of the 
Hodegetria type, 259, 260 

San Diego, ("alifornia, Deutz col- 
lection, David, Gerard, work- 
shop of. Virgin and Child with 
the Milk Soup, 3, 51— 52, 237, 
284, 295, 299, 303-8, 316, 318 

San Marino, California, Huntington 
Library, French painter. Virgin 
and Child with Two Angels, 
manuscript illumination, 
263, 263 

Sanderus,A., i 

Santa Barbara, University of 

California Museum of Art, 
David, Gerard, Deposition, 319 

Sauh, Francesco and Gaspare, 185 

Sauh, Paolo, 185 

Sauli,Vincenzo, 3, 81, 157, 179-80, 

181, 184-85, 200 
Sauli family, 191 

Sedano, Jan de, 156, t6o, 164-65 
self-portraiture, 78-81, 85 



Serfogho, Giacomo, Annunciation 
Altarpiece (Genoa, Santuario 
di N. S. del Monte), 180, 185, 
186, 188 

sfumato, 249, 27(^72, 298 

Sienese painter, Cambrai Madonna 
(Cambrai, Cathedral of), 259, 
261, 272, 274 

Sint Jans, Geertgen tot, 15, 35, 63, 

93,95, 104, ni-13, T29, 

I50n.23, 317 
Burning of the Bones of Saint 
fohn the Baptist (Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches 
Museum), 15, 35, 44, 213, 
216 

influence on GD, 44, 113, 
215-17 

Lamentation, verso of Figure 
202 (Vienna, Kunst- 
historisches Museum), 15, 
35, 44, 214, 216; detail, 34, 
35-36 

Night Nativity (London, National 
Gallery), 104, 104, 113 

Saint fohn the Baptist in the 
Wilderness (Berlin, 
Gemaldegalerie) , 2\6, 216 
Sint Jans, Geertgen tot, attributed to 

drawings cut from a larger sheet: 
Hand Studies (Vienna, 
Albertiiia), 34-35, 36,36; 
Head and Hand Studies 
(Paris, Musee du Louvre, 
Cabinet des Dessins), 
34-35, 36, 36; Head Study 
(Paris, Musee du Louvre, 
Cabinet des Dessins), 
34-36, 33; Profile Head 
(Vienna, Albertina) , 
34-36,35 

Head of an Old Man (Paris, 

Musee du Louvre, Cabinet 
des Dessins), 34—36,34 

Raising of Lazarus (Paris, Musee 
du Louvre), 36, 37 
sketchbooks, 8-9 

Spain: commissioning of copies of 
Netherlandish painting in, 
165; prestige of Netherlandish 
art in, 157, 315-16 

still-life painting, beginnings of, 
212 

Stockholm-Kassel Book of Hours, 
44 

Strasbourg, Musees de laVille, 

David, Gerard, workshop of, 
Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, 38, 39-40 

Tani, Angelo, 155, 159 
Toledo, Museum of Art, David, 
Gerard, and workshop, Saint 
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Anne Altar piece: Miracles of 
Saint Anthony of Padua, 47, 
55n.78, i5on.i7, 156, 165, 
167-77, ^^^7 179. 3^^. 3^0; 
IRR, J 7*9, T71— 72, lyi, ijz, 
J 73, i75, 176 

Trompes,Jan de, 60, 8i, 222, 234 

tlichlein technique, 315 

Turin-Milan Book of Hours, 125 

Urrutia family (Navarre), 213 
Utrecht Master of Evert van 
Soudenbaich, 93 

Valencia, Serra de Alzaga 

Collection, David, Gerard, 
Virgin and Child, 274—75, 274, 
3f9 

Vasari, C^iorgio, i 
Vellert, Dirk, 85, 292 
Venice, 155 

Venice, Biblioteca Marciana 
Bening, Simon, attributed to, 
Transfyuration, from the 
Grimany Breviary, 40, 44 



Bening, Simon, or CJerard 
Horenbout, Pentecost, 
from the Grimany 
Brei'iary, 42, 44 
Vienna, Albertina, Sint Jans, 

Geertgen tot, attributed to, 
drawings cut from a larger 
sheet: Hatid Studies, 34—35, 
36, j6; Profile Head, 34-36, 55 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum 
David, Gerard 

Portrait of a Goldsmith, 

53n.24, 319 
Saint Michael Altarpiece, 
54n.4o, 55^.78, 174, 
176, 221, 3ion.54, 320 
Memlmg, Hans, Saint John 
Altarpiece: exterior 
wings, Adatn and Eve, 161, 
163; Virgin and Child with 
an Angel and a Donor; 
Sain t John the Baptist; 
Saint John the Htmngelist, 
160, 161, 163 



Sint Jans, Cieertgen tot 

Burning of the Bones of Saint 
John the Baptist, 15, 35, 
44, 215, 216 
Lamentation, verso of Figure 
202, 15, 35,44,274, 
216; detail, 34, 35-36 
Virgin Mary, cult veneration in 

Bruges, 258-59 
Virgo inter virgines theme, 76—77 
Visch van de C^apelle, Richard de, 
3,81 

Vos,Jan, 260, 261, 264 

Warsaw, Warsaw Muzeum Nardowe, 
Antwerp artist, Passion Altar- 
piece from the parish church 
of Pruszcz, 138, 315, 320 
Washington, D.C., National 
Gallery of Art 
David, Gerard, Rest on the 

Plight into Egypt, 55n.78, 
I50n.i7, 245-48, 246, 249, 
280,317-18,320; IRR, 
193, 278, 279, 281 



David, Gerard, and workshop, 
Saint Anne Altarpiece; 
Saint Anne with the Virgin 
and Child; Saint Nicholas; 
Saint Anthony of Padua, 
47, 53n.28, 55" -78, 
90n.72, i5on.i7, 156, 165, 
167-77, 179. 3i6, 320; 
IRR, 170, 171-72, 171, 
172, 173, -'Z?, 176 
Weale, James, i 

Windsor Castle, Collection of 
HRH Queen Ehzabeth II 
Leonardo da Vinci, Study of a 

Tree, 221 , 222 
Leonardo da Vinci, attributed 
to, Head of a Youth with 
Curly Hair, Almost in 
Profile to Lift, 25, 26 
Wmterthur, Reinhart Collection, 
David, Gerard, Lamentation, 
319 

wood panels, analysis of, 321-24 
Zwin River, 2, 252 
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CLN.O.A. Member Associations 



Australia 

The Australian Antiques Dealers' Association, Ltd. 
Austria 

Bundesgremiuni des Handels Mit Juwelen, Gold-, Silberwaren, 
Uhren, Alter und Moderner Kunst, Antiquitaten, Sowie 
Briefmarken und Numismatike 

Belgium & Luxembourg 

Chainbre Royale des Antiquaires de Belgique 

Canada 

Professional Art Dealers' Association of Canada 

Czech Republic 
Asociace Starozitniku 

Denmark 

Dansk Antikvitetshandler Union 
France & Monaco 

Chambre Syndicaie de L'Estampe, du Dessin et du Tableau 
Syndicat National des Antiquaires Negociants en Objets d'Art 
Tableaux Anciens et Modernes 

Germany 

Bundesverband des Deutschen Kunst- und Antiquitatenhandels 
E.V. 

Great Britain 

The British Antique Dealers' Association 
London and Provincial Art Dealers' Association 
The Society of London Art Dealers 

Ireland 

The Irish Antique Dealers' Association 

C.LN.O,A, Prize Recipients 

1977 Penelope Eames, England, Furniture in France 
and England from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth 
Century 

1978 Claire Lindgren, U.S.A., Classical Art Forms and Celtic 
Mutations 

1979 Bertrand Jaeger, Switzerland, Essai de classification et datation 
des scarahees Menkheperre 

1980 Norman Bryson, England, Paintings as Signs: Word and 
Image in French Painting of the Ancien Regime 

1981 Genevieve Aitken, France, Les Peintres et le Theatre de igoo a 
Paris 

1982 Marianne Roland Michel, ^xznct Jacques de Lajoue et VArt 
RocaiUe 

1983 C. Edson Armi, U.S.A., Masons and Sculptures in 
Romanesque Burgundy 

1984 Nicola Gordon Bowe, Ireland, The Life and Work of Harry 
Clarke 

1985 Dr. Johannes R. ter Molen,The Netherlands, Van Vianen — 
Een Utrechtse Familie van Silvermeden met een internationale Faam 

1986 Jorg Martin Merz, Germany, Pietro da Cortonas Entwicklung 
zum Maler des romischen Hochharock 



Italy 6^ San Marino 

Associazione Antiquari d'ltalia 
Federazione Italiana Mercanti d'Arte 

The Netherlands 

Vereeniging van Handelaren in Oude Kunst in Nederland 
New Zealand 

The New Zealand Antique Dealers' Association 
Norway 

Norges Kunst - og Antikvitetshandleres Forening 
Poland 

Stowarzyszenie Antykwariuszy Polskich 
Portugal 

Associai^ao Portuguesa Anticuarios 
Spain 

Asociacion de Profesionales en Arte Antiguo y Moderno 
Sweden 

Sveriges Konst och Antikhandlareforening 
South Africa 

The South African Antique Dealers' Association 
Switzerland 

Association des Commerc^ants d'Art de la Suisse 
Verband Schweizerischer Antiquare und Kunsthandler/ Syndicat 
Suisse des Antiquaires et Commerfants d'Art 

The United States of America 

Art and Antique Dealers League of America, Inc. 

Art Dealers Association of America, Inc. 

The National Antique ik Art Dealers Association of America, Inc. 
Private Art Dealers Association 



J 987 Dr. Roland Dorn, Germany, Vincent van Gogh's Werkreihe 
filr das Gelhe Hans in Aries 

1988 Mrs. Baby-Papion, France, Les Retahles nicois des XVe et 
XVJe siecles peints par Louis Brea 

1989 Walter Liedtke, U.S.A., The Royal Horse and Rider 

1990 Dr. Ulrich Leben, Germany, Bernard Molitor, 1775-1833 

1991 Tom Crispin, England, The Windsor Chair 

1992 Lucy Wood, England, The Lady Lever Art Gallery: Catalogue 
of Commodes 

1994 Miss Anne Crookshank and Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, 
Ireland, The Watercolours of Ireland 

1995 Prof. Alvar Gonzales Palacios, Italy, // Gusto dei Principi 

1996 Geoffrey Beard, England, Upholsterers & Interior Furnishing 
in England, 1x30-1840 

Honorable Mention: Christina Ordinez, Spain, // Mobile: 
Conservazione et Restauro 

1997 Steven A. Mansbach, U.S.A., Modern Art in Eastern Europe 
199^ Maryan W. Amsworth, U.S.A., Gerard David: Purity of Vision 

in an Age of Trans ition 

Honorable Mention: Robert Keil, Austria, Die 
Portraitminiaturen der Hahshurger — eine Sammlung von 600 
Miniaturen 
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